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TO HIS GHACE 

THE 

D U K E 

OF 

NO R T H U M B E R L A N D. 



My LoRD^ 

' I ^^rHE folldwmg work is infcribed to 
Jl' your Grace with the tnoft genuine' 
irefpeftj and, I flatter myfelf, not\<^ithout 
propriety, 4ince it may poffibly afford 
amufement to one of the moft poliflied No-> 
blemen of the prefent age, to obferve from 
"wjiat ^rude and fimple beginnings our 
hi^heft improveinetlts have been derived; 
and to trace, to their fource, thofe pecu- 
liarities of character, manners and govern- 
ment, which fo remarkably diftingiiifh the 
Teutonic nations . 

jftfliong the hiftorical digreflions which 
oiir Atithor has fcattefed through his work, 
is a fuH relation of the^ ^ft fettleineflt of 
the ^ORMANS in France. This cannot 
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DEDICATION. 

but be intercfting to your Grace, as the 
great Family, which you fo nobly repre- 
fent, derived their origin from one of the 
Northern Chiefs, who affifted in that con- 
queft. From the place of their refidence in 
Lower Normandy *, they took the name 
of Percy; a name, which was afterwards 
eiliinently celebrated in our Englifh annals, 
and which you have revived with additional 
luftre. 

Among the many.fhining and amiable 
qualities which diftinguifh your Grace atid 
theDutchefs of Northumbeiiand, none have 
appeared to me more truly admii'able than 
that high refpedt and reverence, which you 
both of you fhow for the heroic Race 
whofe poffeffions you inherit. 

Superior to the mean and felfifh jealoufy 
of thofe, who, confcious of their own want 
of dignity or worth, tonlign to oblivion the 
illuftrious dead, and wifh to blot out all 
remembrance of them from the eaith; 
you, my Lord, have, with a more than 
filial piety, been employed for many years 
in relloring and reviving every memorial of 
the Percy name. 

Defcended, yourfelf, from a moft ancient 
and refpedtable Family; and not afraid 
to be cbmpared with your noble predecef- 
forsthe Earls of Northumberland, you 

* Near Villediecj, in the diftrifl of St. Lo. 

-^ have 



DEDICATION. 

have repaired their monuments, rebuilt their 
caftles, and replaced their trophies: and 
whatever appears to be any way connedled 
with them, is fure to attrad your attention 
and regard. 

With this generofity of mind, added to 
your tafte, munificence, and love of the 
arts, can we wonder that your name is the 
delight and ornament of the EngRfh nation ? 
or that it is equally dear to a fitter country, 
where your upright and difmterefted plan 
of government, your politenefs and magni*» 
ficence cftablifhed your dominion over every 
heart ; and where the engaging and exalted 
virtues of the Dutchefs have left an impref- 
lion never to be effaced. 

That you may both of you long enjoy 
thofe diitinguiflied honours and that princely 
fortune, which you fo highly adorn : That 
they may be tranfmitted down, in your own 
pofterity, to the lateft ages, is the fincere 
and fervent wifh of 
My Lord, 

Your Grace's 

Moft humble, and 

MDGCLXX. Moft devoted fervant. 

The Editor. 
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pAtTL Henry Mallet 

is a native of Geneva : He was foiActime 
Royal Profeflbr of Belles Lcttres at Copen- 
hagen, and one of tlie Preceptors of the 
Prince of Denmark,. ik>w King Qiriftianf 
VII. He is a member of the Academies at 
Upfaf and Lyoms ; and a corre^ndent of' 
the Academy of Infcriptionat and Belles- 
Lettres in France. His works are, 

ffifioire de Datmemarcky ^^e. (i. e. The 
Hiftory of Denmark) 1755. 3 *^^^* 4'^* ^^ 
1763. 6 vol izmo. 

Forme du Gouvemement de S*wede. [i. t^ 
The Form of Government of Sweden.): 
1756- 

AbregS de r Hijioire de Dannemarek.- (i.«^ 
An Abridgment of the Hiftory of Den-^ 
mark.) 1760. %hjo. 

ffiftoire de Rejfe. (i. e. The Hiftory of 
Hefle.) 1766. ^"uo. 
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THE 

TRANSLATOR'S 

P R E F AC E, 



TH £ Author of the following Work had a fhare 
in the education of that amiable Prince, Christ 
TIAN VII. King of Denmark, who lately honoured 
this nation with a vifit. During his refidence in the 
North, our Author Moiif. Mallet (who has all the 
talents of a fine writer) was engaged by the late King 
Frederick V. to write a Hiftory of Denmark in the 
French Language. By way of introdu£tion to that 
Hiftory, he drew up thefe two prefatory Volumes, the 
merit of Which has long been acknowledged in moft 
parts of Europe. 

Though intended only as a Preliminary Piece, it . 
has all the merit of a complete independent work j 
and, except to the natives of Denmark, is much more 
interefting and entertaining than the Hiftory itfelf, 
which it was intended to precede. It very early en- 
gaged the attention of the prefent Tranflator : whofe 
reading having run fomewhat in the fame track with 
that of the Author, made him fond of the fubjcdt, and 
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tempted him to give in ai\ Englifli drtCs a work in 
which it wa$ difplaycd with fo much advantage. A3 
he happened alfo to have many of the original books 
from which the French Author had taken his mate'^ 
rials, be flattered himfelf they would fupply fome II- 
hfftfations, which might glt^e an additional value to 
the Verfion. 

For this reafon, as alfo to afford himfelf an agree- 
able amufement, the Tranflator fome time ago under- 
took this work ; but a feries of unexpefted avocations 
intervened, and it wa$ thtoV^h afide for feveral years. 
At length be was prevailed upon to refume it; and jas 
many of his friends were fo obliging as to fhare among 
them different pafts of theTI>)inlB4tidh, be ha3 little 
more to Jo but to compare their performances with 
the original, and to fuperadd fi^ch Remarks as oct 
purred to him. Thefe are generally diftinguifhcd 
from thofe of the Author by the lei;terT*. M 

He was the rather invited to undertake this tafk^ 
as he perceived the Author had been drawn in to adopt 
an opinion that has been a great fource of miftake and 
confufiqn ^amany learned WjcKcf^^ of Ihe'aricieht blt^ 
tary of Europe 5 viz, that of fuppofing the ancient' 
Gauls and Germans, the Britons and S^oni, to ha\r« 
been all originally one and (he fame people ; thus corl- 
founding the antiquities of the Gothic add Celtic ni^v 
tions. This crude opinion, which perhaps was firft 
taken up by C^uverius t> and maintained by h[n\ 
with >incommon erudition, has been fmce ij^cau^ 

* When the prcfentTran flat ion was un4crfaken, only the firjfteditioii 
pf the oripinal had appeared j and from that feveral of the firft chapteriSi 
i\cre tranfjited : In that edition this firft volume was not, asherei divided 
. into XIII. Chapters, bpt into V. Book?. Afterwards the Author 
revifed his work, and publiflicd a new edition, in which he not only mad^ 
the new divifion abuve-m«ntionpd, but many confiderable alteration? 
both in the Text and Notes. It was neceflary to accommodate the Ver- 
fion to this new Revifal, but the Tranflator could not help retaining in 
the margin many of the rejected PaiTages, ^hich he thought too valuable 
to be wholly difcarded. 

t PhiHppi CluverI Germaniae Antiquae Libri Tres, &c. Lugduni 
^atAV. >^piid El^ev.' i6i§* foUo* 

tioufly 
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tioufly adopted by KeVsler J and P£LL0UTI£R§, 
jthe latter ck whom Has, with great diligence and fkilt; 
endeavoured to confirm it. In Ihort, (o muck leam-^ 
ing and ingenuity ha^e fcarcely ever been more per« 
verfely and erroncoufly applied^ or brought to adorn 
and fupport a more groundlefs hypothefis. This mis- 
take the 1 ranflator thought might be eafily correded 
in the prefeht work; 'aiwl by weeding out this one 
error, he hoped he (hould obtain the Author's pardon^ 
apd acquire fome merit with the Englifh Reader ]{• 

And that it is an error he thinks will appear from 
the attentive confideration of a few particulars, which 
can here be only mentioned in brief: For to eive the 
fubje<^ a thorough' difcufiion, and to handle it in its 
full extent, would far exceed the limits of this fhort 
Preface. 

The ancient> and original inhabitants of Europe, 
according toCluverius and Pelloutier, confifted only 
of two dtfiind: races of men, viz. the Celts and Sar- 
AIA^IAKS ; and that from one or othei^ of thefe, W 
chiefly from the former, all the ancient nations of Eu- 
rope are d^icepded. The Sarmatians or Sauromatae, 
were the anceftors of all the Sclavonian Tribes, viz. 
the Poles, Ruffians, Bohemians, Walachians, &c. 
whoK^ontinue to fhis day a dift>h£t and feparate people^ 
extremely diflferent in their charafter, ihtoners, laws 
and language from the other race, which was that of 
thfe Celt^; from whom (they will have it) were uni- 
formly defcended the old inhabitants of Gaul,^ Ger- 

% Antlqaitates SeleQse ^eptentrionales et Celtics^ &c. Autore Joh« " 
CeorgioKxYSLER, &c. Hannoverae 1720. 8to. 

' § H^oive desGeltes, et particnlierement des Gftulois et des Germains^ 
/Brc. par^Mr, Simon PzLfovTisa. Haye 1750. z Tom. i2mo. 
This learned Wmer^ who is a proceftant minifter, counfellor of the 
ConfiAorf, "aiid librarian to the academy at Berlfn, is defcended from a 
family origji^/ of I^anguedoc, and was bora at Leipfic, 27 Odober, 
2l$Q4^ 0. S. (v, France literaire^ Tom, L) 

*) Ttidogh the words Gothic or Teutonic are often fubftitutcd in 
tbe Tranfiation, infteid of the Author's favourite word Celtxque; 
yet care has been taken to reprefent the Author's own e:ipreffiDn in the 
inargin. Sometimes where it was not needful to be very precife, the 
w«rd Gothic has «nly been added to the AVthor*s word Cel tic | but 
^e infertion is carefully diftingui(hed by inverted commas. 
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many* Scandinavia, Britain and Spain, who were all 
included by the ancients under the general name of 
Hyperboreans, Scythians, and Celts, being all origi- 
nally of one race and nation, and having all the fame 
common language, religion, laws, cuftoms and man- 
ners. 

This is the pofition which thefe Writers have 
adopted af)d maintained, with an uncommon difplay of 
deep erudition, and a great variety of fpecious argu-, 
ments. But that their pofition, fo far as relates to the 
jCelts, is erroneous, and the arguments that fupport it 
jnconclufive, will appear, if it can be fhown, That an-^ 
cient Germany, Scandinavia, Gaul and Britain were 
not inhabited by the defcendants of one fingle race; 
but on the contrary, divided between two very dif- 
ferent people ; the one of whom we fhall call, with 
moft of the Roman authors, Celtic, who were the 
anceftors pf the Gauls, Britons and Iriih ; the other 
Gothic or Teutonic, from whom the Germans, 
Belgians, Saxpns and Scandinavians derived their ori- 
gin ; and that thefe were ab origine two diftind people, 
very unlik.e in their manners, cuftoms, religion and 
laws. 

As to the Arguments by which Cluverius and Pel- 
Joutier fupport their hypothefis that the Gothic and; 
Celtic nations were the lame, they may all be reduced 
to Two Heads ; viz, either to Quotations from thq 
ancient Greek and Roman writers; or to Etymolo- 
gies of the names of perfons or places, &c. 

With regard to the latter, (viz. Etymoj-ogies) 
thefe two writers lay it down that the prefent German 
or High Dutch is a genuine daughter of the^ancient 
Celtic or Gaulifh language * ; becaufe, from it they 
can explain the Etymology of innumerable names that 
were well known to be Gaulilh or Celtic + ; and 
this being admitted, it muft follow that the Germans 

* La langue ^emande efi un refie derancitmuianguedMCeUts* Pellou- 
tier, Vol. 1. p. 165, &c. 
' •)- Vid* CluT, lib. 1. cap. vi, vii^ vlu^ &c. Pelloott liv. I. chap. xv. 
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are a branch of the Celts, and confeqaently, that the 
Celtic and Teutonic* nations were the fame. In pro- 
ficuting this argument'it muft be ackjiowledgcd, that 
they have produced many inftances that appear at firft 
fight very plaufible. But whoever confiders how^ little 
We can depend upon the Etymology of obfolete words, 
derive^ from barbarous dead lan^ages, in which there 
are no books extant, will not build very fecurely on 
proofs of this fort. No one will afiert that the prefenc 
German bears any rcfemblance ^Sow7 to the modern 
Welfli and Irifh languages ; and yet there are writers 
in abundance who wiil undertake to account for the 
name of almoft every place, perfon or office in ancient 
Europe^ from one or other of thefe two living tongues, 
and will produce inllances full as plaufible and conclu* 
five, as any adduced by Cluverius or his followers *• 
After all, there is probably a good deal of truth on 
both fides ; I can readily believe that all the names of 
places and perfons in ancient Germany, or fuch other 
countries as any of the Gothic or Teutonic nations at 
any time penetrated into^ wiil be reducible to the Ian- 

f;uage now fpoken by their defcendants : And that in 
ike manner, from the Irifii and Welfh languages, 
v^hich may be allowed to be genuine daughters of the 
ancient Gallic or Celtic tongue f , it will be eafy to ex- 
plain fuch names as were impofed by any of the ancient 
peltic or Gallic tribes. Indeed in the very remote 
ages, prior to hiftory, one cannot pretend to fay what 
were the diftin£t bounds or limits of each people* 
^hey were like all other, barbarous nations, roving 
and unfcttied ; an.d often varied their fituation } being 

# See that excellent antiquary Lbyd, in Arcbsolpgia Britannica, &c. 
ik6t to ^entiun many Jate vyriters of a difierei^t Stamp, vit. Jon£S» 

• -f- That tbe prefent Wclfli language is the genuine daughter of the 
aOicieBt Brltifh fpoken in the time of the Romans, cannot be difputed ; 
Secaufe we' have now extant MSS. writ in every age from .the Roman 
limes down to the prefent, which plainly prove the defcent, and are not 
ymiotelligible to the prefent inhabitants of Wales. (See Evans's fpeci« 
mens of Welfli poetry, 4to.) Now that the ancient Britifli diB-'ered littli^ 
from the Gauli^, we are aflUrcd by Tacitus. Strmo baud multum diver - 
Jus., Tacit. Agric. c. u« 
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rometimes fprcad over a country ; at other tiiucs.drivcri 
out by fomc ftrongcr triSe of barbarians, or forfaking 
it themfelves in fearch of new fettlements. Caefar in- 
forms us, that fome of the Gallic tribes" farced their 
way into Germany, and there eftablHhed themfelves*. 
It is equally probable, that before his time, bands of 
Germans might at different periods penetrate into 
Gaul + ; where, although their numbers rnigbt b^ too 
fmall to preferve theip a diftindl nation, yet thefe emi- 
grants might import many names of perfons and places 
that woiild outlive the remembrance of their founders. 
This will fufficiently account for the difperflon of 
words derived from both languages, and inform uis 
why Celtic derivations may be found in Germany arid 
German names difcovered in GauK So miich for 
arguments derived from Etymology ; which We (o 
very uncertain and precarious, that they can only 
amount to prefumptions at beft, and can never be op« 
pofed to folid pofitive proofs. ^ ' 

With regard to the other fource of Arguments, by 
which thefe learned writers fuppbrt their opinion of 
the identity of the Gauls and Germans, viz. (Quota- 
tions from the ancient Greek and Roman authors ; 
thefe they have produced in great abundance. But 
even if it (hould be granted that the Greeks and R9'- 
•mans applied fometimes the nafnes of Celtic, Scythiain 
or Hyperborean indifcriminately to the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Germany and Gaulk of Britain and Scandi- 
navia, the inference will ftili be doubted by thofe that 
confider how little known all thefe nations were to the 
early writers of Greece and E^ome ; who, giving them 
all the general name of Barbariahs, inquired little farr 
ther about them, and took very little pliins to be 

• Fttit antea tempus cum Germanos Cal/i virtute fuperarent et ultra beUa 
itfinenty ac , . . . trains Rtenum cohnias mitterent^ &c, Vid. plura 
apod Caf. dc Bell. Gall. lib. vi. ^ 

f This Caefar exprcfly tells us of tKc Belgae^ who were fettled to the 
north of the Seine and the Marne. F'lerojque Be/gas effi'ortfis a Germania ^ 
Hhenumque ant'iquitus tranJduBos, .jtrtpter loci fert'ilitatem Ibi conftdtffe s 
Gallofque gui ea l6ca ittcoilcrgnf, expuilffe, De Bdl. Gail. lib. ii. 
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iccurately informed about their peculiar differetices and 

dtftitidions'. * 'Even a long time after thefe rude nations 

had began to prefs upon the empire, and had made 

the Romans xlread their valour, ftill their writers con-* 

tinued to havefo confufed and indiftind a knowledge 

of their different defcent and chara£ler, as to confound 

both the Celts and Goths with the Sarmatians, whom 

j^ll writers allow to have been a diftind nation from 

them both ^ : Thus Zofimus, an hiftorian of the third 

century, includes them all under the common nanie 

of Scythians f ; and this, at a time when, after their 

long and frequent intercourfe with the Romans, their 

hiflorians ought to have been taught to diftinguilh 

them better. 

However,, the Greek and Roman authors wcro 
not all equally indiftind and confufed on this fub- 
jed. It will be ihewn below, that feme of their beit 
and moft difcerning writers, whea they had an oppor- 
tunity of being well informed, knew how to diftin- 
guifti them' accurately enough: So that both Cluverius 
and Pelloutier have found themfelves much puzzled 
W to reconcile fuch ftubborn paiTages with their own 
favourite hypothefes, and have been entangled in great 
difficulties in endeavouring to get over the objedtions 
thefe occafion. Even with regard to the more early 
hiftorians, they appear to have 4)een fometimes more 
precife and accurate in their defcriptions. There is a 
remarkable pafl'age of this kind in Strabo J; in which 
be informs us that, although the old Greek authors 
gave all the northern nations the common hameof Scy- 
^iansor Ccltofcythians, yet that wriiers still more 
ANCIENT §, divided all '* the nations who lived bc- 
" yond the Euxine, the Danube and the Adriatic Sea, 

I* into the Hyperboreans, the Sauromai^-®, and 

I. . . » . , . 

• See Pdlouticr, vol. T, liv. i. ch, il, paflim. 

it" .See PeiioaUer, vol. I. p. 17, 

I $trabO|^'Ub. xi. Av^tia: jxit hi rov; njOrCjffot/f n^ifmi c» ira'Kmu ^w 
IXXil»»y ruyy^a^tf, 2nvQn Ktt Ks\Tca-Hu6ai »»a?v«vv, &C. Vid, Cijxy^ 
Hb. i. p. a2. Pcllout. vol, I. p, a. - 

^ • ^ ' " Ari. 
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^ AitiMAs^iANs ; 2B thejr did thofe beyond AeGafr 
'^ pian Sea into the Sac^ and Messageta." Tbefc 
Sacje and Messagetje might po£ibly be the aDcef^ 
tors of the Saxons and Goth$, (as tbete laft are fulljr. 
proved to have been the Gets of the ancients *) who^ 
in the time of thofe very remote Greek wriciers, poffi-^ 
i>ly had not penetrated fo far weftward as they dti 
afterwards : As it is well known that the Geeaianu 
iure^nentiosed by Herodotus f as a Perfian people. 
Now the moft authentic hifiorians and poets of the 
Gothic or Teutonic nations all s^ree that their ancef«* 
tors came at different emigrations irom the more eaftern 
countries t- But with, regard to the three other na«i 
tions, the Hyperboreans, theSAVROMATiEandthc 
AfiU'MASPiANS ; if we agree with Pelloutier §, that 
ttnder the two former the Celts and Sarmadans aro 
plairHy dcfigned; when he contends | that the Arimaf^ 
pians are a meer fabulous pec^le, which never ezifted^ 
who does not fee thit he i$ blinded by hypotbefis I 
- Why itay not the ancient Finns or Laplanders have 
been intended by this term, which he himfelf inter-^ 
prets from Herodotus to fignify One-eyed, and fup*^ 
pofes it defcriptive of fome lution that excelled m 
archery^ as sdluding td theiyjp pra&ice of winking with 

. * See Felloaticr, liv. i. cb. viii. vbl. I. p. 46, 47, tee. notes. 

"f- He»od..in Clio* AAXot ht Tleerai vrt nU, nm*BnXtii»h AnfMWVMi^ 
rEPMANICI. Edit. R. Steph. 1570. pag. 34. 

' X AH the old northern Scalds aend hiftorians agree that their anceftort came 
tfaithel- from the £aft, bat then fome of them, to do the greater honour 
to their country, and to its antiquities,, pretend that thej ilrft n|ade an 
emigration into the Eaft from Scandinavia. See Sheringham DeAn^lt^ 
rum GtntU artgim^ Cartabfigia 1670. %'vo, paflim. It is the great 
fault of Sb El INGHAM not to know how to difttogniih what it true aaA 
credibie'from what it improbable and fabulout in the old Northern Ght#* 
nicies : Becaufe feme parts are true, Le receives all for authentic i at .4 
late ingenious writer, becaufe fome parts are fabulout, is for rejeSing all 
as falfe. (See Cla rke, in his learned Treatife on the Connexion between 
the Roman, Saxon and English Coins, &c. Lond. 1767. 410.) Byfhe 
iame rule we might reje^ the whole Grecian hiftory s For that of the 
North has, like it, its fabulous, ita DovSTrvL, and more cek- 
TAiK Pzatont; virhich acute and judidout criticki will eafilfdiftin- 
|;iufli. 

§ Liv. I. chap. i. | Vol. I. p. 9> to, 

one 
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one eye in order to take aim ♦. Tacitus txprefly af- 
Siites us that the Fenni were great archers f ; and, 
a^ is obferved in the following book t» i^ '^ highly 
probable that at fome early period of time, both the 
Finns and Laplanders were poffeffed of much larger 
and better trails of country than the northern ' dcferts 
to which they ^e now confined. 

But whether this interpretation be admitted or not, 
and whatever the more early Greek and Roman wri- 
ters knew concerning the Celtic and Gothic nations, 
it is very certain that in latter times, fuch of them as 
had moft difcernment, and the bed opportunities of 
being informed, have plainly and clearly delivered 
that the Germans and Gauls were two diftindt people, 
of different origin, manners, laws> religion and lan- 
guage, and have accurately pointed out the difference 
between them. 

Before we defcend to particulars, It may be prc- 
mifed, that thefe two races of men were in many 
things alike, as would neceflarily happen %a> two la- 
vage nations who lived nearly in the fame climate, 
who were expofed to the fame wants, and were obliged 
to relieve them by the fame means. The more men 
approach to a ftate of wild and uncivilized life, the 
greater refemblance they will have in manners, becaufe 
favage nature, reduced almoft to meer brutal inftindt, 
is fimple and uniform ; whereas art and refinement 
: are infinitely various : Thus one of the rude natives 
of Nova Zembia will bear a ftrong refemblance in his 
manner of life ,to a favage of New Holland : They 
will both live upon fifh, and fea fowls, becaufe their 
defart fliores afford no other food; they will' both be 
clad in the (}cins of feals and other fea animals, becaufe 
their country affbfds no other cloathing ; and they 

* Pdloutiery ibid. A^/Jtao'itoui fAno^a>fAtvf . • • A PIMA y&f E» 
toXUM-'i ZMuBrntt inOT h Tov 0^\fAO$, Hero^. p. 119. 145* 
• . -I- SoU injagittii Sf€i^ Tae. de Mor, Germ* ^. ulc, 
t Pag- 38* 39. 

Voir. I. a wiU 
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will both' lire by fifliing in little boats, zxid be armed 
with lances pointed, for want of metal, either with 
fliarp flints or the bones of fifhes : But will it therefore 
be inferred that the inhabitants of thefe two oppofite 
poles of the globe were originally one and the hanc peo- 
ple ? The ancient Britons in the time of Csefar painted 
their bodies, as do the prefent Cberokees of North 
America, becaufe it would naturally enough occur to 
.the wild people of every country^ th'at^by thisrpraSice 
they might render themfelves terriWe to their eifiemieft : 
Nor will this prove that the Cherokees are defcended 
from the ancient Britons. "When therefore Cloverius 
and Pelloutier folemnly inform us That the Germans 
'and Gauls lived both of thetn infmall huts or caverns ^ 
That they fubfifted either on venifon ftain in bunting, 
or on the milk and cheefe procured from tbeir'flocks r 
Thatjboth people led a wandering roving life, and 
equally difliked to live in cities, or follow agriculture, 
and of courfe ate little or no bread : That they, both 
of them drafik out of the horns of animals *, and 
either went naked, or threw a rude (kin over their 
ihoulders: When they colle<9 a long feries of fuch 
refembl^rtices as thefe, and bring 'innumerable quota- 
' tions from ancient authors to prove that all thefe de- 
'fcriptions are equally given of; both people, who does 
' nbt fee that all thefe traits are found in every favage 
natimi upon earth, and that by the fame rule they 
might prove all the people that ever exifted,,-to be of 
one race and nation ? 

But notwiibftanding thefe ' general reftmblanccs> 
we have fufficient teftimony from fome of the moft 
difcernfng ancient authors,- that the Germans and 
Gauls, or in other words, the Celtic and Teutonic 
nations were fufficiently diftinguifhed from each other,, 
and differed coiifiderably in Pbrson^ MANivERS} 
' Laws, Religion and Language. 

* Some of the ancient German tribes drank Brsn and Atz> as did 
ike oU ihliabitants of Gaul. (See Pelloutier^ vol. I. lib. z.' ch. ii* 
p. 216, »i7, &c.) This, however, proires them not to bcth^'fjftne 
people, any more thaii diir diinkfng tea and cdffisc^ pfovei uf to 'be de* 
ieended from the Chuwfe and Arabians* 
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Casar, whofc judgment and penetration will be dif* 

.puled by none but ;a perfon blinded by hypothecs *^ 
and whofe.long refidence in Gaul, gave him better 

. means of being informed than almoft any of his country^ 
men ; Caefar exprefly affurcs U5 that the Celts or com- 
mon inhabitants of Gaul *' differed in Language, 

.** Cuftoma and Law3** from the Belgae, on the one 
hand, who were chiefly a Teutonic people f^ and from 
the inhabitants of Aquitain on the other; who, from 

. their vicinity to Spain,' Were probably of Iberian 
race. . Caefar pofitivjely affirms that the nations of 

. Gaul differed from thofe of Germany in their Manners, 
and in many other particulars, which he has enume- 
rated at length % : And this affertioh is not thrown out 
at random, like the paiTages brought by Cluverius 
againftit ; but is coolly atid cautioufly made, when he 

* Caefaf is fo moch more precife and pofitive againfl the hypothefic 
efpoufed by Claireriuty Keyfler, Pelloutler, &c. than the common 
Roman authors, who were generally inattentive to the differences of the 
barbarous nations ; tii2t all the writer! above-mentioned fet out with 
accufingCaefar of beftig forever miflaken; whereas he and Tacitus wetc 
ptt^ably t)ie only Ronans that weic generally exa A. 

■}* GailXa tfi pmnis divifa in partes tret : qUarum unam incohnt Belg^e^ 
aUam Jiquiianlf Uriiam qui ipjhrum lingua Celrigf noflra Gal'i apeUantur, 
'Ht'cmnS iiiiGijA', 'iHsTfTOTis, Ltcjnv\ inter fe differunt, e«far 
defieUoOilJ. lib. t. 

FleroJ^ne Belgat^ejfe ortot a Germanh, &c» Ib« lib. !• (fee above^ 
page Vi^ Note f.) ' 

This tcftimony i« precife and formal ; but Cluverius and Pclloutier 
have found a fimilar paffage in Strabo, in which he fays of the jifnitani, 
that their language only differed a littl^ from that of the other 
Gauls^ Enovi MIKPON «ra^aXXaT}oy</ac ▼«<? >'X«'rVtC. (Strab. initio 
llb^ 4,.} Thijf'I'appVehebd does hot affect the difference between th« 
Giuls and the Beige : i. e. the Celts and Goths, which is only the ob- 
jeft of my prefent inquiry. . (Vid* Cluv. p. 50. 51. Pellout. vol. !• 
p. iSo.) Ah'tt alf^ I niuch doubt whether tlte original inhabitants of 
Spain were of Celtic race : There is found no refemblance between the 
old CantabriaH language ftHi fpokeri in Bifcay^ and any of the Celtics 
diale£ls, vis. the Welfh, Armoric, Irifh, &c. (See the Specimens fubjoin- 
ed to this Preface.) I am therefoie-incHned to follow the ancient autho- 
rities coUcded by Pelloutier, (in vol. I. p. 27. note.) which affirm that 
the Iberians were a different people froip the Celts, and that from aa 
intennixture of the'two nations were produced theCeltiberians. Pellou- 
tier feems to me to have produced no convincing pioofs'to the contrary, 
thbu^ he has labdured the point much; At for the ^qu'uanty their in* 
tercourfe with the other Gauls may have brought their language to a 
much nearer refemhUnce when Strabo^ wrote^ than it had wheji Ccfar 
xrfiiedinGauL 

% Dc Beilo GalUco^ lib. 6, Vide locum. 
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IS going to draw the charaftcrs of both nations at 
length in an exadl and well finifhed portrait, which 
ihows him to have f^udied the genius and manners of 
both people with great attention, and to have been 
compleaily matter of his fubjeft *. 

It is true, the Gauls and Germans refembled each 
other in Complexion, and perhaps in fome other re- 
^fpeds, as might be expe(^ed from their living under 
the fame.climate, and nearly in the fame manner ; yet 
that they differed fufficiently in their Persons, ap- 
pears from Tacitus, who fays that the ihhabitants of 
Calidonia refembled the Germans in Features, whereas 
the Silures were rather like the Spaniards, as the inha-' 
bitants of South-Britain bore a great refemblance to 
the Gauls f : This plainly proves that the Spaniards, 
Germans and Gauls were univerfally known to differ 
in their Perfons. , - , 

They differed alfo in Manners and Customs. 
To inftance only in one point, among the Gerihans> 
the wife did not give a dowry to her hufband, but the 
hufband to the wife^ as Tacitus exprefly affures us % • 
Whereafs we learn from Caefar, that among the Gauls, 
the hufband received a portion in money with his wife, 
for which he made her a fuitable feitlement of his 
goods, &c. §. 

They differed no lefs in their Institutions and 
Laws. The Celtic nations do not appear to have 
had that equal plan of liberty, which was the peculiar 

• See the paffage in Caefar, lib. 6« at large, it was top long to be 
iiiferted here. 

•f Habitus cc^porufH varij i . , , Rutlla Calidoniam haSitanttum ^opue, 
magni artui Germanicam ong'mem affiverant. Silurum colorati vultus, et 
torti plcrumque crinsi fif pofitu contra Iiifi>aniam, Iberot veteres trajicij/i 
eafque feJes occupaffe fdem faciunu Pnximi Gallh et Jmilts funt. Sec, 
Tacit, in Vit. Agricolae, c. ir. 

% Dottm non Uxor Marito, fid Uxor} Maritus offirt, , De Mor. Germ. 
c. 18. ^ 

§ yirt qyantai pccunias ah Uxmbus Dot is nomim accefurunt^ tavtM rx 
fuis bonitf afihiat'iant faSla^ cum dotibus communicant, ' De Bello Gall. 
A^b. 6. 

honour 
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honour of all the Gothic tribes, and which they ear- 
ned with them, and planted wherever they formed fet* 
tlements : On the contrary, in Gaul, all the freedom 
and power chiefly centered among the Druids and the 
chief men, whomCacfar calls Equites^ or Knight^: But 
the inferior people were little better than in a date of 
flavery ♦; Whereas every, the meaneft German was in- 
dependent and free t« 

But If none of thefe proofs of difference of Perfon,' 
Manners, Inftitutions or Laws could have beeii produc- 
ed, or fhould be explained away, Aill the difference 
Vas fo great and effential between the Celtic and Teu-. 
tonic nations, in regard to Religion and Language, 
as can never be got over, and plainly evince them to 
have been two diftinS and different people. Thefe 
two points are fo ftrong and conclufive, that the whole 
proof might be left to reft upon them. 

In comparing the Religious £ftab!i(hment and In- 
ftitutions of the Celtic tribes, with thofe of the Go- 
thic or Teutonic nations, themoft obfervable difference, 
and what ftrikes us at firft fight, is that peculiar Hie- 
rarchy or facred College among the Celts, which had 
the entire condudl of all their religious and even civil 
aiFairs, and ferved them both for magi Urates and 
priefts, viz. that of the Druids 5 which has nothing 
torefemble it among any of the Gothic or Teutonic 
nations J. This difference appeared to Caefar fo ftrijc- 



• In omnl GaUim t§rum hominum, qm alifuofunt vumero at que honor c ge- 
imafunt duoi futm PUbs f¥tnk Servorum babetur loco, , , . De bis duvlms 
intribus aJtetum^e/i Druiiimm, a/urum Equitum^ &c. P« Sel. Gal. Jib. 6. 
f Tacitiis dt Mor. Germ, paflim, ' 

t Our Author, Monf, Mallet^ thinks that the twelve Pontiffs, 
called Drottar, who were afiiilantt to Odin in admihiftring juflfice, {p. 6 1 . ) 
Were a kind of Druids ; and that their na<ne Dr^tes, has Tome affinity to 
the Celtic word Druid {p. 140.) this however is meer fancy; there 
appears no more conoedtion between the functions or offices of thefe two 
orders of meo, than there is between their names : That of Druid 
teing generally derived from the Greek Af v;, or rather from t|ie Celtic 
DtnvoT Deruf an Oak, their facred Tree: (Vid. Borlace, p. 67.) where- 
as the words Drottar aod Z)ro//M come from the IcdaniKc DfOttetl, Do^ 
nfms, Swed. l>xm, Hirou 
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ihg, that he fets out with this, at his cntrai^cc on His^ 
defcription of the Germiins, as a funiSamental ahd 
primary di{tin6lipn§. I do not Here enter ii^to a niinutfe 
defcription of the nature, of the pruids* cftabliflimeiit,* 
or an /enumeration of thejr privilegiesi becaufe thefe 
may be found in jCasfar and Kiny among the ahcients,^ 
,a"nd in fo many authors among tW moderns || : |t vrtlt 
be fufficient to fay that, although the Teutonic liationtf 
bad Priefts, they bore no more refemblance to the 

0ruid8 

^ QiRMANi mutt urn ah bae ccnjuetuilne \fe, 6 a i L o r u M^ i^jjfrunt : 
nam r.e^M Dr utdxs bahtnty qtit reSui D'tmnii profiit rieque facripcits Pu* 
4tni, atc^ I>Bell.-GaI. Ub, 6. ... ...,.; . 

, y Vid. Cmsar, Pe Bello Gall. Commest lib. 6. Plinzz Nat* 
, Hift. lib, }6. c. 44. 

Of the moderns, (re Toxamd's specimen of a Hiff. of the Drui^f^'^ 
16 Mifceh .Works, .vol. /Ift, I74-7. ^»P.. STVJC^i-.T'«.Stoiiel^e|ige, ai^ 
Ahnry. 2 vols. 1740, 4^c. folio. But efpedally Dt.^BorlaC K*s Anti-^ 
quities of Co/nwaJI^ id edit. 1769. folio. This learned a hd ingenious: 
V'riter has left nothing to be deli red oij the lubjefl of^he Druidc, and 
their inftitntions : He has however beQQ.dr9^o.in;b]r^'EYfX>s.ii.an<( tb» 
Other rGerman antiquaries, to adopt their hypoth^f,..that the Religion 9/ 
the ancient Germans was, in fundanrientaIS| the fame with tha| of the 
Gauls and Britains, (»id. p. 71.) , As nothing that falls from fo excellem 
a writer ought to be di^regarded».4 i^^-.coA^^er hi»^ argumen^ with 
attcpticn. JHtf proves .th,e identity pf ^ijc. Ge^n)an^^nd .Gauli# ^teli- 
g,on from the conformity of the Germans aijd Gaul$ in the followinlf 
points : vi?, " (i.) The principal Deity of both nations was N^cucy i 
i* (a.) Thcy-facrifi^ed huqian vi^ims^: -^0 [Thfy h|id open tnnpl^, 
^* and (4.) no idpJs of huro^n fliape* .(5#). Tfeey hjid coofe^ratcd graves 1 
** (6.) Worihipped oaks : (7.) Were fdnd of aufpicial ritw : and^ (S.) 
<* Cotr.putcd by nights and not by jdays.*'. .- > . i- » . . 

I fliall cdnfid^r each of thefc proofs in their Order t And ai for thtt 
First, that '* both nations wor/hipped Mercury :*' This amountt 
to no more than this, that the Oaals and .Britons worihipped for th^ir 
chief Deity, fome Celtic God, which Carfar fii|dinj[f to refemUe in fomt 
pf his attributes the Roman Mcrcory, /cfnpled not to .call by that 
Roman name: So again the Germans .^orfliip^d for . their fuprepi* 
Cod, a Divinity of their own, whom Tacitus Ukewif(^ called MxtcjD* 
R^Y, from a fancied refemblance to that Roman'Deity^ perhaM in other 
of his attributes. We know very well .that the Supreme Deity 4>f all 
the Ttutonic nations was Ooiv or.WpoyN, galled by the ancient Ger- 
{nans Votam and Gotam, or Gooam, (vid. not. in Tae« Varioi> 
p. ^Qz«) who feems chiefly to have refembled the Roman Mercory*. ja 
having a particular power over the ghoftsof the departed : (Vide Qai^o^ 
)in. lib. t* c. 7. Odinus MamumfuU Dominux : MircuriotfimparaMduu) 
Ift other refpefh, how ftiuc'h they differed will appear at firft light in.tho 
£nDA. Now if the Celtic Mercury refembled the Roman AOrJnore. tba« 
Oaiu did i W0 fee hoMT ttnlil(e they mi^ht be to ea^h othfr« We are no| 
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I>riiy&9: th^n the Pootifi 06 the Greeks and Romans^ 
Qcof.aay other. Fagan people* 

Not. 

efeflLiufie t|ia( th^fe t^oJ\C# rent, lis of the Gaul^ and Germans agreed 
«l(iU\ the,MYR,c,vi^Y of the Romans in the fame points pf refemblance. 

But (1.)''* Both nations facrificed human vi^ims: (3.) Had open 
*' temples; (5.) Confecrated Gtoves ; and (7.) were fbiid of aufpicial 
** rites.*' Tl^ife deffrjptions I believe ix^ay be applied to all the Pagan 
natiQiis in the w.orldj during, their early barbarous ftate.^ For (i.) all 
Pagan nations have oftered human vl£lims : Haye had (3.) open tem- 
ples, before they- got covered ones t And, previous to their ere^ing mag- 
nificent dofies for their religious ritesy have either fet up circles of rude 
ftqnesy or retired. under tbc^ natural /belter of (5.) folemn groves^ which, 
upoi^ that account, they confecrated : ; And (7.] all Pagan people have 
dbalt in omens, aufpices, and aH the other idle fuperftitions of that 
ibi^t* Thf^e is not one of the above circuinfbnces but what is men- 
tioned in.$cripture, as pra£iifed I;iy the idolatrous nations which furrounded 
the Jewiffi people, and was equally obferved by fome or other of the inha- 
bitants oJFJtaly and Greece: So that the Germans refembled the Gauls 
with K|^ to ti^efe particulars no a^ore tl^an they did the old idolatrous 
inhabitant of Canaan, Afiyria, Greece and Italy. As for the Teutonic 
nations, they very ibbn got covered temples, (fee below, p.' 127.) and 
alfi>idoU of human fliape, (p. i2o.y u had indeed' the Oeltic nations 
2||fo in th^ tiin^ of 9^1"' i ^^' ^ ^^' Borlace himfelf (p. toy.) inter- 
prets tliat gai|is<r ^f his concerning the Gauls, (lib. 6.) Deum maxim/ 
tderturtvm a^mu : Hujuifunt fLVfUUA simulacra. If tlicfe Simu- 
lACKA had not been loiges, but only rude unformed ftones, Czfar 
^ould do^>tle(8 have expreflsd himielf with more refervct When, 
thcM^tre, Dr. Borlace (ays that the Gauls and Germans refembled each 
Qtlftec in haying, (4.) *< No i^ols of human Aape,** he muft only mean 
in their more early ^t;ie of idolatry ^ which I fuppofe may alfo be predi* 
cated of every favage nation, before they have attained any i)ciU in 
iculpme^ 

But %t ^3^9 (6.1 that both nations ** worihipped Oaks.** His proof, 
however, that the Germans had this fuperAition only, is, that *< the' 
** Scx.Ay^l<|ANa (a people of Germany) worfliipped Oaks, indofed 
** thefi with % cojurly and fenced them in, to keep off all unhallowed ac- 
** cefs;? and for this he refers to tl^ note in Tacit. Variorum ad c. 9* 
^her^ Ill^ldus ha^ ^id, (hat the Russians held their groves and 
fii^ntains tacfed, and (hat the Sclavs worihipped Oaks. This proves 
oothing with regard to the Teutonic nations | but plainly Aows that 
Qjiany of the Druidic fuperftitions had been caught up and adopted byr 
nations ^.waysalljed to the Celts; and therefore fuggefts an cafy an* 
fWer to, ^tbf iaft proof tj|iat is urged of the refemblance of the Germanf 
^ Ganif 4n their rel^ious rites and opinions $ viz; that, 

(S.) B^ people <V computed by nights, and not by days.'* This la 
IB reality the <mly folid argument (hat has been produced. But to this, 
the fiofwfr is very obvious. The Teutonic nations, it is allowed, had 
this very peculiar arbitrary cuftomt wiiich they probably borrowed from 
' their Cdtic neighbours, aitho|igh of a very diiTerent race, and profeffing 
Intjie iiiain, tf very different religion : For if the Sclavonian tribes whofe 
fituatioo lay fo much more remote firom the Celts, had adopt^ theif 
ibperftitioiu Tcneiatioii for the Oak, which feems in no degite to have 
^ ^ iafcae^ 
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Not only in the peculiar nature of their pricfthoodi," 
but in their internal dodrines as well as outwahrdsriteSy 
they differed. . 

The Druids taught, and the Celtic nations believed 
the Metempfichofis, oi* a Tranfmigration of the foul 
out of one body into another: This is fo pofitively 
aflerted of them by Caefar *, who' bad been, long con*-' 
verfant aniong them, and'knew them well, that it is 
not in the power of any of the modern fyftem-makers 
to argue and explain his words away, as they have at«- 
tempted to do in every other point relating to the Cel- 
tic antiquities : Hbwever, they attempt to qualify it, 
by aiTerting that the Celtic nations, belieyed only that 
the foul pafled out of one human body into another, 
and never into that of brutes f. : Which .diftindlion. I 
fhall not nowftay toexaVnine, but proceed to obferve, 
that all the Gothic and Teutonic nations held, on the 
contrary, a fixed Eliziiim^, and .a Hell, where the var 
liant and the^juft were rewarded; and v^here the cow* 
ardly and the wicked fuffered puniibment.. The de- 
fcription of th^fe forms^a gre;at p^rt of. the EiJda %•..- 

In innumerable other inftances, the ' infiitutions of 
the Druids among the Celts,, were eytrcmply different 

]nfe£led the Gerinilns'; itVv'Ouid htve beeni wc^derfuj indeed^ ifthe Jit- 
ter, who lay contiguous to the Celts, had picked up none of their opi» 
jiions or pradlices. '• . ' . 

* In prim is hoc volunt pirfua^ere,' Non interireen\mai,fidabitVmf>9fh 
mortem tranjtre dd alios. Lib. y\, — ^Id. Diodor. Sicul. Ub, v. c. 2. ^ 
Val. Max. Jib. ii. c. 6. Arrihian. Marcel, lib. stv, 

f Vid. KetsIi'r Antiq. Sept. p. 117 BoRtACE, p. 98, 9f9, Sec. 

X It mui^ not be concealed, that Bartholine has proditiced a paflage 
from 3n artcient Ode in the Eoi^a of S^mom;> Ftpi>S| which plainly 
Aews that the dodlrtne of the T'raDfihi'gration was not wholly onknowQ 
fo the Scandinavians 5 but BarthbHne h\m{t\f fpeakf of it as a f^n^'e 
inAancf, and^it appears from -the paffage itfeif, tha't this opinion was con* 
iWered by the' Sc&hdinaviaTis, as an idle old wivw fable. Vid; Bartholin. 
Caiifz CoAtenrp. a' Danis Mollis, pig, .'208. ^i^r«fftf (Helgonis Uxor] 
dokre et majlitta ekiinlia efi. Crtdtbutmr' anttfuhut hofnin'ts iferwm ttajci'i 
illud vera nunc p r o a n 1 1 1 i r R or e habetur, H^g» et ^i^/ia iteruin 
ttati fuiffe dxcuntur j 'tunc Hit Helgo Hiiddimga'- Sk0di Jicekatidr ; il/a ver9 
Kai^di' Ha'ifdanifitia. • It is probable that in this 6ne inffsnce they only 
copied the do6^ti«e of the Druid*. As the Celtifc nitions preceded the 
'Teutonic tribes in mrfny of their fettlemfents, it waiL probably by the 
former that thia anilU errvr anti^uitus eredehatur, which Was foon exl 
ploded iimbn^ their Teutonic fucceflbrs,' wbofe eftablifhed belief was very 
4i0ereot. ^ '^' 
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ficom ^o^ of the Gothic nations. T9 xn^liK>ti f_ 
few: Xhe former frequently burnt a great quantity of 
haman vidUms alive, in large wicker images, as aj^ 
o^ering to their Gods §. The Gothic nations, though 
like all other Pagans, they occaflonally defiled their 
altars with human ^lood^ appear never to have had' 
anycuftom' like this. 

T"he Druids venerated the Qak and the MifTeltoe, 
which latter was regarded by them as the mod 4ivine 
and falutary of plants ||, apd gathered with very par- 
ticular ceremonies. In the Gothic mythology, if any 
tree feems to have been regarded with more particular 
aittention than o^thers, it is the Asu^ : And as for the 
Miffeltoe, it is reprefented in the Edda rather as a 
c'ontemptibre and piifchievous ihrub *• ' 
< But what particularly di(lingui0ies the Celtic infli-^ 
tiuions from thofe of the Gothic or Teutontc nations, 
15 that remarkable air. of Secrecy and Myftery with 
which the Druids concealed theij: doctrines from the 
laity ; forbidding that, they ibould ever be committed to 
writing, and upon that account, not having fo much 
as an alphabet of ^hcif own f. In this, the inftitu- 
tions of Odin and the Gothic Scalds was the very 
Jeverfe. No barbarous ' people were fo addi£led to 
writing, as appears from, the innumerable quantity of 
Runic infcriptions fcattered all over the north; no 
iarbarous.pepple ever held Letters in higher reverence, 
afcribing the invention of them to th^ir chief deity J, 
zni attrihiitirig to the letters thcmfelves fupernatural 
virtues 4-» Nor is^ there the leaft room to believe that 
any of their' doftrines were locked up or concealed 
from any j)art of the community. On the contrary, 
their Mythdtogy is for ever difplayed in all the Songs of 

JVid. Cafar de BeH. Call. Hb. vi. Borlace, p. 117. 
See vol. ri. p^ i44« Sec, ^ See the Edda fa^m, 

• See vol. II. p. 239, 140, H3, 145, &c. 

f t^equfJaxtOk exifiimant ta Imm mandam ; cum in rtVtptiifert rehtts, 
puMcit frivatljque rationiiut, Gbjbcis LiTxtij ulantur. . . . Nequt 
ifiv»^sDi/cij>Uffafp'efftrrj've/iat, Carfax. lib. Ti. 
; J Vid. ijirni, p. 70. 37 », 37»- *«• 
^ Vid. infra, p. 374, 375. «cc, 

t ' •. , . their' 
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tBclr StAtDi, juftas that of the Greeks and B^mans, 
is in the Odes of Pindar ^d Horace. There never 
cxifted any inftitution in which there appears lefs of 
referve and m^tftery dian in that of t)ie^ Gothic and 
Scandinavian people. 

After all, it may poffibly be true that the Gothic 
nations, borrowed fomc. opinions and pradices ^omthe 
Celts^ without being at all;' defcended from them, or 
baving any pretentions to be confidered as the fame 
people. I'be Celtic tribes were probably the firft 
thattrafelted weftWard, and h is not impoffible but 
that fiveral of the Druidic obfervances might be caught 
up and imitated by the other nations that came after 
them If. Some reliques of the Druidic fuperftitions, 
we have fcen {p. xv. Note. 6. ). prevailed among the Scla- 
vonians : And ftUI: more might be expedtcd to be found 
, among thofc of Gothic or Teutonic race, both from 
their nearer vicinage and greater intercourfe with the 
Celtic nations ; from whom the Sarmatians lay more 
remote. Nothing is more contagious than fuperfti- 
tfon ; and chererore we muft not Wonder, if in ages 
of ignorance, one wild people catch up from another, 
though of very different race, the mod arbitrary and 
groundlefs opinions, or endeavour to imitate them in 
^ch rites a^id practices as they are told will recommend 
them to the Gods, or avert their anger. 

Before I quit this fubje£t of the Religion of the Cel-' 
tic and Gothic nations, I muft beg leave to pbferve, 
that the Mythology of the latter was probably, in th^ 
time of Caefar and Tacitus, a very crude and naked 
thing, compared to what it was afterwards, when 
the northern Scalds had had time to jlourifii and adorn 
it. From a very few rude and fimple tenets, thefe 
wild fablers had, in the courfe of eight or nine centu- 
ries, invented and raifed an amazing fuperfirufture of 

I See what has been faii thoTe, p. «▼, Not. ($.) I know ijot whether we 
arc to attribotte to hnitBtton the pra^ice that prevailed amoog both peo- 
ple of burying their dead under Bakkows or Tumuli, (feep. ^ij.) 
This mode of Sepulture, however, makes a great figure in atf the old 
northern Sagas or Hiftorics^ as well at in Che Songs of the 8cald». 

fiction. 



fiftirin; Wc mtfft not therefore fapprfc that afl tHc 

fiblds of theEpDAwer^ equally kiiown to the Go>^ 

tliic rikriOils' 6f every age and tribe. A^ truth is^uoi* 

forth atld* fimt^lc', fb error is moil irregular and'varioiisr;^ 

aUd it'i^ Vi^ry pOfllble, that different faUea and idiffenent 

obfervkiic^s might prevail almong thrfnne people ia 

diS^t^ht tlvnts Mi ccutnries. From' their iixit)erfB£B 

kndvtrkdk^ of tbd divine attribiitesv all' Pagan nutionr 

t\e tT&ixetndy a(pt to intermix fomethiog. LOCAf. withr 

tbcii* id^bf theDivinity, tofuppbfepecolikrDeities prei- 

fidingbVer ^rtain diilriidsv aild to worihipthisorthdt 

Gbdi^itlfa psdticular mesr, whith were only tobeobfervedr 

in' one ^rtain fpot. Hence, to inattentive forclgiierv 

&^h might appear a diJfFerence of religion among na^ 

t'r6Hs #h6 all maintained, at the bottoih, one commoa 

creed ; dnd' thi^ wil) account for whatever difiigxe»« 

thiHtii r6m)arked between Cae&r and Tacitus- in their 

defcrI(>tio/)s of the Gods of the ancient Germans : 

It \)^in affo account for whatever difference may appear 

beiwden the imperfeA relations of the Roman writers, 

and the /ull difplay of the Gothic mydiology held 

forth in the EddA. It is indeed very probable 

tfiat 6h\y the mere fiHl rcrdiments of the Gothic 

]tligioh had begun to be formed, when the Germant 

were firft known to the Romans : And ev^n when the 

Sixths made their irruptions into Britain, though they 

had the fame general belief concerning Odin or Wo* 

(fch, Thor ittd Frigga, &c. yet probably the com^^ 

fiHt fyft^m had not arrived to the full maturity it 

iflierwards attained udder the inventive bandii of the 

Sbddi. 

Tlit eflihfial difTeretice remarked above, between 
the Religion of the Celtic and Gothic nations, in theit 
Teti^ts, Jriftitutibtts and Worihip, affords a ffarong proof 
t^at &ibf wfcfc two races of men ab otigine diftinft : 
The fame truth is proved ilill more ftrongly, if poffi« 
ble, by their difference in LAkgijagb; this is an 
fif^mni Hi fa£t, that aifibunts in quefHons of this na- 
mt ilmoft to demonftratioa. 

Tacitus 



{^) 

Tacitus afTures us f , that the ancient Britifli ]ah« 
^age was very little different from that fpoken ia 
Gaul J Sermohaud multum diverfus : There was probably 
no more than a fmall difference in diale£l. But that 
the Gauliih language widely differed from that of the 
GermajtiS) appears . frdm the whole current of hiftory, » 
Thus Csefar not only afferts in the paffage abov^e 
^oted, (P^g* ^^* Note.) that the Gauls differed in lan- 
guage from the Belgae, but plainly fhows that the 
German and Gaulifli languages were very different, 
when he tells us that Arioviftus, a German prince, 
only learnt to fpeak the latter by his long refidence in 
Gaul *. Again, Suetonius tells us, that Caligula, 
returning from his fruitlefs «;7cpfidition againft .the 
Germans, in order to grace Jiis if\\^mpii with an ap- 
pearance of prifoners of that naUioh, for \yant of real . 
Germans, chofe frpm amohg the G^uls fuch as were 
of very tall iiature, whom he caufed to let their hair 
grow lopg, and to cdlour it red,, to learn the German 
language^ and to adopt German names i and thus he 
paSed them off for priforiers from Germany f. Thefe, 
and other proofs from Tacitus, are produced by P^l- 
loutier himfelf, though he afterwards endeavours to 
obviate their force, by pretending that the languages 
of Gaul and Germany, differed only in diale<^, &c f. 
But that they were radically and effentially different, 
will appear beyond contradidlion, to any one that will 
but uf6 his eyes and compare any pf the living Ian-, 
guages which are defcended from thefe two ancient 
tongues. Thb queilion receives fo clear, fo full, and^ 
fo eafy a folution, by barely infpefling fuch of the 
languages of Celtic and Gothic origin as arc now 
extant, that to conclude the inquiry, [ fhall only hy 
before the reader Specimens of them botj?. J- 

. That the languages now fpoken in Germany, Swe- 
den, Denmark, Holland and England are all derived^ 

^.% SectboTc, pag. V. Note f. 

* S^a multa jam Ariovtflus lon^ingua confuetudine uteBatur, DeBeU« 
Gall. fib. i. c. 47. ' . ' .. . . 

-f Su&ton. Caligula, c. 47, % Pellout. vol. I« 21v« 1. ch. xV« ) 

' frgni 
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from or allied to the ancient German no ct^t(!znienp 
becaufe the words are vifibly the fame in themafly 
only oiflFering in dialed. On the other hand, that the 
ancient Britiih was a language very 'little different 
from that of the Gauls, we have the exprefs tefti- 
many of Tacitus above-mentioned. Let us now com- 
pare the feveral dialeds of the ancient Britiih, viz. 
the Welfh §, the Armoric and the Cornifh, and fee 
whether they contain the moft diftant refemblance to 
Iny of the Teutonic dialects above mentioned. 

Whoever looks into the following Specimens, will 
obferve, that the, modern Englilh and German are 
two languages evidently derived from OQe common 
fource; almofl: all the words in both being radically 
the fame ; and yet it is ncaf 1200 years fince the Eng- 
li(h language was tranfplanted out of Germany, and 
cut off from all intercourfe with the mother tongue. 
In the mean time, ttie people who have fpoke it have 
undergone amazing revolutions and changes in their 
government, religion, laws and manners, and their' 
language in particular has been fubje£l: to more than 
common innovations. On the other hand, let him 
compare the fame Englifli fpecimen with that of the 
Welfh language, and fee if he can difcover the moft 
diftant rdemblance between them: And yet both thefe 
are fpoken upon the fame ifland, and that by fellow citi- 
zens, who for many hundred years have been fubjet^s 
to the fame prince, governed by the fame laws, have 
profefled the fame religion, and adopted nearly the fame 
iyftem of manners : And now at laft, after all this 
intercourfe, what two languages can be more unlike ? 
Can this radical dii&militude be called only a difference 
indiakiSl ? During the rude ages prior to hiftory, 

§ That the prefent WelHi language is the genuine daughter of the 
andent Britiih, fee proved (if it needs any.proof} inRoviLAVD's Mons 
. Antigua reftaurata. «d. edit, 1766. 4to. (t€t, iv.. p. 3^, Uq* See alfo 
ibove, p, T. note f . 

Sec likewife in Camden's Britannia^ his Effay, De frimU Incolir^ &c. 
Where that great Ant quary /hows the immetiltate defcent of the prefeQt 
WiLSK nation from the ancient Br it on s, and their near affinity to the 
old inhabitants of Gaul ; bat efpecialiy provef, by innumerable inftan* 
CCS, the ftrosg connection between Hieir le veral Languages. 

* - before 
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^before ike* Sritons or Gennans were invaded by other 
diaitiens, or had adopted.any foreign refinements, while 
^tlv people were under the uninterrupted ihfluence cf 
'their original inftitutions, cuftoms and manners, no 
redibnean-beaffigned why -their Janguage Jhould un- 
dergo any material alterations. -A favage people, wholly 
voocupied by ^heir prefent animal wants, aini at no mel^- 

* t^I ^ moral improvements, and are fubje£); to no confider* 
. -Able changes.' In tbis-ftate, their language being afiefled 

, by none of th& caofes that commonly introduce yery 

'great iflhoyations, will continue for many ages nearly 
the fame. The great caufes that introduce the moft 

' cofifiders^le changes in language, are invafions of fo- 
reigners, violent alterations in religion and laws, 
great improvements in literature, or refinements in 

'fiftanners. 'None of thefe,- fo far as we know, had 

* happened either to the Germans or Britons before the 
- time of Gsefar, and yet even then there appeared no 
^refeniblance between the languages of thefe two peo- 
' pie. ^ On the other hand, all ahefe caufes have been 

operating with combined force ever fince, and yet no 
confiderable refemblance- has obtained* between the 

; languages bP England and Wales ; nor has the radical 
affinity between thofe of England .and Germany been 
effaced or deflroyed. .Upon what grounds then cw it 
be preter^dedj that the ancient languages of 6aul and 

-Germany flowed from one common fourcc ? Or who 
will believe fo improbable a faft ? 

' 'M. Pclloutier tells us ||, that *^ it having beenj^ 
' ** tended'that-tb^ aiicientCelticis preferved to thiar day 

'• ••'-in the languages of Wales and Brihany.In France, 
*• he had looked into a few Gloflaries of the Welfh 
•• and Armortc tongues V> and had indeed difcovei^d 

'\that 

J Uift. des Celtes, vol. I. p. J55, 

i|[ The Armor I c language, now Tpoken In Brjttany m Fciuifc^ is 
a dialed of the Whsr ; that province being pcQplccJ ,witja a colony 
. from Britain in the 4th century }. and t})o.ugh th^ two. people have been 
ieparated fo many age^^ and hay^; been fubje^t to two natipns fo^iflerenc 
in tbeir jaws, .religion /^n4ix>aAAers» Hill .the twolanguage^^onuip fo^ 
firong a rcremblancr^ thkt 1x1, Aur ^ate cop^ueft of l^eUM^i ^j^ of our 

^ ' ■ foldicjf 

/ 



^^tbat sBTBRAL^words^iof ^tte ancicatGdcic<imr8, in. 
« ^ffeft, pfcferir^d in thofe tongiMs :" ^Bat he^pltkitf 
%iilts, that he couldiiMt cdttfider the Iwtk ^f the fan- 
vgilige ias^^cto^'' ]^rpeait«ed ; ^aiid> indcedy con^ 
how thick a film the prgiidice of ifyAcm'tiad drawn 
^f^j^hls 6ye6,it'is*4i wonder he c^aUdifcarer any Cel- 
tic \^ords^at all: Forile, taking it for granted that 
•the Higb^Dntch language was the genuine '^Celtk^ 
'i^y looked for fuch words as bore any refemblance to 
that tongue; and there being, as indeed there are, 
very few that have any fimilitude^ no wonder that &e 
found fo few Celtic W0rds in >a; genuine Celtic lan- 
guage ♦. 

M^iot ts came out of Wal«t were eafily nnderftood by the oountry pe^ 
pie, and with their Welih language, ferved for iaterpreters to the other 
foldiers wbotmly ipoke EngKlh. Thrt -w ar-ftrft-related-to-the Editor by 
a perioB who was there.— Perhaps, upon comparing the Specimens ftib- 
joiiic4^ the two diale£ls may appear to the eye more remote from each 
odier,-thaii the above relation foppofes; *but> ir mtybe obiorved^ that 
their ottliOgRi^y not haying been fettled iaconcert, defame fmind may 
lu?e beentxpreiTed by very different combf nations of letters, -and the other 
differences may be only thole of idiom ; To that the' two languages, when 
^ken, nfay have a much greater fe-efemblance,' than appears upon paper 
to a perfon ignorant of them both. To give one inftance ; the Wellh 
wrdDrttig, and the Armoric Z)roirf, (Eng. Evil.) though fodiflferently 
written, afe in found no further dillant than Droo^ and Drooif the vowelo 
is Mlrbemg Tronounced exafVly idike. 

* It 16 much to be lamented that a Writer of fo much Icarninf, faga- 
cit^ and^ diligence ^8 Monf. fzLLouTkZK, Ihould h»ve fpoiled, by one 
Bofortuoate Jiypotheiis, fo excellent avwork as bit HfSTOkY or the 
Celts,' after sill, certainly is. Had he not been drawn into this funda- 
flkental' %rror, which infe^' hif Whele boek ; but on the contrary had 
'been apprise^ of the radical d!ftin£lion between .the Getn ic and Cel- 
tic antiquities; had he a0i^ed to each people the feveral defcrtpliona 
wblch occurof them in ancient hiftory ; had he pointed out the diftin^t 
fetfarest>f their refpe£live chara£ler8, and (hown in what particulars they 
both agreed, and wherein they difiered f had he eodeavoured to afcertain 
the limits of each people in aneient Europe, and^ {hovvn by which of 
them the feveral countries were formerly inhabited, and from which of 
them the mod^n nation^ are chiefly descended ; he would then have per- 
formed a noble taik^ and have de(ervedJ equally well of the paft and fu- 
ture ages i His Book) inftead of being a perpetual foutre ofmiftake and 
coofiifioo, would then have ferved -as a^clue to guide us through the laby- 
rinth of aneieot hiftory, and he wouU have raifed a noble monument 
to the memory alike of the Celts' and Goths, from one or other of 
vhich ancient people fo many great nations are defceoded. 
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I ihall now proceed to lay before the Reader Stzct^ 
jdftKs of the Gothic and Celtic Languages, properly 
clafTed and confronted with each other: Whkrl^y it is 
Apprehended, will decide this queftion better than' any 
conjectural or moral reafoning. 

That the Specimens maybe the better underftood, 
it will be ufeftil to give a (hort Genealogical Ta- 
BLEj (howing what particular Lamguages aredefcended 

from 
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from thofe two great Mother Tongues, by what itri^- 
mediate Branches they derive their defcent, and what 
degree of affinity they feverally bear to each others 
This fcheoie of the Gothic Languages is copied from 
the Preface to Dr. Hickes's Inftitutiones GrammaticdS 
Anglo-Saxdnicit^ ^c» Oxon, 1689. ^to^ this of thd 
Celtic Torigues^ froni the bcft writers I have met 
with on the fubjeft. 
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Specia^ens of the Gothic LANGi/Adri 
The ancient Gothic of Ulphilas *• 
Atta unfar thu in Himinam. i. VeihnaiNamo thein. 
Quimai thiudinaffus tbeins. 3. Vairthai Vilja theins, fue 
Himina, jah ana Airthai. 4, Hlaif unfarana thana finU 
nan gif uns himmadaga. 5. Jah aflet u'ns thatei Scula 
fijaima fua fue jah veis afletam thaim Skulam unfaraii 
6. Jah nii)r;ngais uns in Fraiftubnjai. 7. Ak lairfei u 
af thamma Ubilin. Amen. 

[From Chambcrlayn's Oratio Dominica in diver/as omnium/ere Gentium 2 
guasverfa, &c. Amfi, 17 1 5. 4to. p. 53. and from Sacrorum Evap 
iiorum Verfio CotbicM.Ed% Edw, Lye, Oxon, ijj^m* 4to. p. ^.j 

The Ancient Languages derived from the Gothj 
!• II. III. 

pRANCO-THEa- • ClMBRiC, Of C 



Anglo-Saxon. 

Uren Fader, 
thic arth in Heof- 
nas. I. Sie ge- 
hjlgud thin No- 
n;a. ,2. To- cy- 
meth thin Rye. 

3. Sie thin Willa 
fue is in Heofnas, 
and in Eoftho. 

4. UrenHlafofer- 
wiftlic fel us to 
daeg. 5. And 
forgefc us Scylda 
urn a, fue we for- 
gefan Scyldgum 

. urum. 6. And no 
inlead ufig in 
Cuflnung. 7, Ah 

f:efrig ufich from 
fie. Amen. 

[From Chambeilayn, 
p. 56.] 



TISC. 

Fater unfcr thu 
tharbiftinHimlle. 
I. Si geheilagot 
thin Namo. 2. 
Queme thinRihhi. 
3. Si thin Willo, 
fo her in Himile 
ift o fi her in Er- 
du. 4. Unfar 
Brot tagalihhaz 
gib uns huitu. 5, 
Inti furJaz uns 
nufara Seuldi fo 
uuir furlazames 
unfaron Sculdi- 
gon. 6. Inti ni 
gileiteft unfih in 
Coftunga. 7. U- 
zouh arlofi unfi 
fonUbile, Amen. 



[From Chamberlayn, 

p. 61.] 



* This is alfo called NfoEso-GoTHic, being the 
Moefla, whtre Ulphiiat was Bifhop. See bobw, p. 



icEEANDlC. 

Fader uor, ft 
eft i Himlum. 
Halgadwardieth 
Nama. 2. Ti 
komme thitt R 
kie. 3. Skie tbi 
Vilie, fo fom 
Himnialam,fooc 
po lordanne. ii 
Wort dachlich 
Brodh gif os 
dagh. 5. Og 
for] at OS uor 
Skuldar, fo foi 
ogh vi forlal 
them osSkildigh 
.are. 6. Ggh ir 
led OS ikkie i Frc 
ftalfan. 7. Uta 
frels'os ifraOnd< 
Amen. 

[From Cham bcrliy 
P- 540 
Dialea of the Gotb« 
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Spscimens of the Celtic Languages. 

KJ* I am not able to produce any Specimen of ihe Ce lt ic, 
atleaft any Vcrfion of the Lord's Prayer, which can 
be oppofed in point of antiquity to the Gothic Spe- 
cimen from Ulphilac, who flouriflied A, D. 365. 
—As the Celts were fettled in thefe countries long 
before^ the Goths, and were expofed to various re- 
volutions before their arrival, their Language has, 
as might be expected, undergone greater and earlier 
changes than the Gothic ; fo that no Specimen of 
the ofd origiaal Celtic is, I believe, now to be 
found. 

The Ancient Languages derived from the Celtic 



I. 

AncientGaul- 

ISH. 

Of this Lan- 
guage I cannot 
find any Specimen 
to be depended 
on. 



. IL 

Cambrian, ^or 
Ancient Bri- 
' tish. 
Eyen Taadrhuvn 
wyt yn y Ncofoe- 
doid. I. Santeid' 
dUr yr Henvu tau^ 
2. Devedy dymas 
dau, 3. Guneler 
dy IVoUys ar ryd- 
dayar megis ag yn y 
Nffi. 4. Eyn Bara 
beunyddvul dyro in^ 
mhiddivu. 5. Am^ 
maddeuynm eyn de* 
ledion^ me'gis ag i 
maddevu in deli^ 
divir ninaw^ 6. 
Jgna thowys ni in 
brofedigaeth, 7. 
Namyn gwared ni 
rhag Drug, Amen. 

[From Chamberlayn^ 
.47] 



IIL 

Ancient Irish, 
or Gaedhlig. 

Our Narme ata 
arNeamb^ i.Bea- 
nich a Tqinin. 2» 
Go diga de Riogda. 
T^.GodentaduHoill 
air Talm in marte 
ar Neamb. 4. 7^- 
bair deim aniugh ar 
Naran limbaii, 5. 
Augus mai dutn ar 
Fiach amhail mO" 
amhidarfiacha. 6. 
Naleigfin amarM. 
7, Ach Jaarfa fin 
Ok. Amen. 



[From Dr. Anthony 
Raymond's Introduc-* 
tion to the Hiftory of 
Ireland, p. », 3, 
&c.] • * 



• Tke above Specimen of the ancient Irifli is judged to be a thoufand y^ars 
old. SctO Conner's Diflertution on the Hiftory of Ireland. Dublin, 1766. 
IfO. 

b a 
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Specimens of the Gothic Languag 

L Modern Languages derived from the 

Old Saxon. 

I. IL 



English. 
Our Father, which art 
in Heaven, i. Hallowed 
be thy *Name: 2. Thy 
Kingdom come, 3. Thy 
Will be done in Earth as 
it is in Heaven. 4. Give 
us this day, our daily 
Bread. 5. And forgive 
us our Debts as we forgive 
our Debtors. 6. And lead 
us not into Temptation. 
7. But deliver us from 
Evil. Amen. 



[Fiom the Eng. gTcftamwit.] 
III. 

Low-Dutch, or Bel- 

GIC. 

Onfe Vader, die daer 
zijt in de Hemelen. i. 
Uwen Naemworde ghc^ 
beylight. -2. U Rijcke 
kome. 3. Uwen Wille 
ghefchledcop der Aerden, 
gelijck in den Hemel. 
4. Onfe dagelijcktBroodt 

fheeft ons heden. 5. 
Inde vergheeft ons onfe 
Schulden, ghelijck wy 
oock onfe Schuldenaren 
vergeven. 6. Ende en ley t 
ons niet in Verfoeckinge. 
7. Maer verloft ons van- 
den Boofen. Amen. 

[From theNcwTcft. in Dutch, 
Amft. 1630. lamg.] 



Broad Scotch. 
Urc Fadir, whilk 
in Hcvin. I. Hall 
be thy Nairn. 2. 
Kingdum cum. 3. 
Wull be dun in Airtl 
it is in Hevin. 4. 
ufs this day ure < 
^Breid. 5. And forgi 
urc Debts, afs we foi 
ureDebtouris. 6. Anc 
ufs na* into Tcmpta 
7. Bot deliver ufs 
Evil. Amen, 

[From a Scotch Gentlemi 

IV. 

Frisic, or Friezcl 

Tongue. 
Ws Haita duu c 
bifteyneHymil. i. 
Name wird heiligt 
Dyn Rick tokomme 
Dyn Wille moct fcl 
opt Yrtryck as yne 
mile. 4. Ws deilix 
jov ws jwed. 5. Ir 
jou ws, ws Schylde 
wy vejac ws Schyl< 
6. In lied ws nacEl in 
fieking. 7. Din fi 
vin it Q],iaed. Amc 

[From Chambcrlayn, p. 
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Specimens of theCELTic LANouACJif. 

II. MoD£R^7 Languages derived from the 
Ancient British, or Cymraeg. 



Welsh, or Cymraeg. 

Ein TJiJy yr hum wyt yn 
y NefcidiL r. San^eid- 
^ier dy, Enw. 2. Dived 
dy Deyrnas. 3. Byddtd 
dy Ewyllys ar y Ddaiar 
megi$ y mae yn y Nefoedd. 
4. Dyro i ni Heddyw ein 
Bar a betmyddioU 5. A 
madde ini ein DyUdion fel y 
maddeuwn ni i*n Dyled- 
uyr. 6. jfg nag arwdin 
ni i Brofedigaeth. 7, £1- 
thr gwared ni rhag Drwg. 
Amen. 

[Communicated by a Gent, of 
Jefui College Ozon.] 

^' III. 

Armoric, or Language g^ 

ofBritanny in France. Cornwh. 

Hon Tady pehudijfou en Ny Taz^ e% yn Neau. 

Efaou. I • Da Hamu be%et I . Banegasyw tha Hanaw. 

jonSiifiet. 2. Devet aor» 2. Tha Gwlakrdh doax. 

nmp da rouantelae%. '3. 3. T^ha hmagath hogweez 

' Da eol bezct graet en Douary en nore poctrogen Neau, 

iual maz eon en Euf> 4. 4. Roe thenyen dythma gon 

Ri dimp hyvdou hon Bar a dyth Bara givians. 5. Ny 

pemdeziec. 5. Pardon dimp gan rabn v. eery car a ny gl^ 

bm fechedouy eual ma par- wans mem, 6. O cabin 

doiomp da neppegant ezomp ledia ny nara idn Tentat'on^ 

offanczei, 6. Ha na dilaes 7. Buz dilver ny thart 

quet a hanomp en Tempia' Doeg. Amen, 
tion. 7. Hoguen hon diliur 

dimz Drouc. Amen. C^'"®"™ Chamberlayn, p. 50.J 

[From Chamberlayn^ P* S^*! ^ 3 
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T. Specimens of the Gothic Languages, 

II* Modern Languages derived from the An- 
cient German, or Francic, &c. 

I- > II. 

High-Dutch, (pro- High-Dutch of the 
pen) Suevian Dialefl:. 

Unfer Vater in; dem Fatter aufar dear du 

Himmel. i, Dein Name bifcht em Hemmal. !• 

werdegeheiliget. 2. Dein Gehoyliget wearde dain 

Reich komme. 3. Dein Nam. 2. Zuakommedain 

WillegefcheheaufErden, Reych. 3. Dain Will 

ivie im Himmel. 4. Un-. gfchea uff Earda as em- 

fer taeglich Brodt gib uns Hemmal. 4. Aufar de^ 

heute. 5. Und vergib glich Braud gib as huyt. 

uns unfere Schulden, wie 5. Und fergiab as aufre 

wir unfern Schuldigern Schulda, wia wiar fergea-s 

vergeben. 6. Und ftiehre ba ^ufarn Schuldigearn* 

uns nicht in Verfuchung. 6. Und fuar as net ind 

7. Sondern erloefe uns von Ferfuaching. .7. Sondern 

demVbel. Amen. erlais as fom Ibal. Amen, 

[From the common German 

New Tcftament, printed at [From Chamberlayn's Qrati« 

Lo^doii. iimo.J Dominica^ p. 64.] 

Ill, 

The Swiss Language. 

Vatter unfer, der du 
bift in Himlen. 1. Ge- 
beyligt werd dyn Nam. 
2. Zukumm uns dijn 
Rijch. 3. Dyn Will 
gefchahe, wie hh Himmel, 
alfo auch ufF Erden.- 4. 
Gib uns hut unfer taglich 
Brot. 5. Und vergib uns 
"Unfere Schulden, wi© 
anch wir vergabeh unfern 
Schuldneren. 6. Und 
fuhr uns nicht in Ver- 
fuchnyfs. 7. Sunder 
crlos uns von dem Bofen. 
Amen. 

[Fr«m Chambcrlayn, p. 65. J 
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Specimens of the Celtic Languaoesi 

III. Modern Languages derived from the 
Ancient Irish. 

' II. 



I. 

Irish, or Gaidhlig. 

Ar nathair aia at Neamh. 
J . Naomhthar Hainm. 2. 
J'igeadh do Rioghacbd. 3,^ 
l^euntar do Thoil or an 
^ialatifh^ mar do nitbear ar 
Nednth, 4. Ar vMran lai^ 
aihamhail tabhair Suinn' 
a niu. 5. Agi0 maith 
dkuinn ar Bhfiacha^ mar 
mhaithmidne aar bbfliibe- 
amhnuibh fein. 6. Agus 
na lelg Jinn a^cathugbadb. 
7. Achd faor Jinn Olc. 
yfmen. 



J: From Bifhop Bedert Iriih Bi- 
ble. Lond. 1690. 8vo.] 



III. 

Manks, or Language of 
the Isle of Man. 
Ayr ainy fayns Niaui 
1. Cajherick dyrowdt'En- 
nym. 2. Dy jig dty Reeri-^ 
^^^'- 3« Dt'aigney dy row 
jeant er y Thaiao^ myr ta 
ayns Ntau. 4. Cur d.oin 
nyn Arran jiu as gaghlaa. 
5. As leih dooin nyn. logh* 
iyn, m^r ta Jhin leih daue- 
Jyn ta jannoo loghtyn nyn^ 
oc. 6. As ny leeid Jhin 
<iym miclagh. ^ 7. /Igh liv 
reyjhin veih Oik. Amen. 

[From the Liturgy in Manks, 
printed at London, 1765, 
Svo.J 

b4 



Erse, or Gaidhlig • 
Albannaich. 

Ar fC Atha'tr ata^ air 
Neamb. i. Gu naomhai'- 
chear t Tinm. 2. Tigeadh 
do Rioghachd. 3. Dean* 
thar do Thsil air an Talamh 
mar a nithear air Neamb. 
4. Tabbair dhuinn an diu"^ 
ar n Aran laitheiU 5,^ 
Agus maith dhuinn ar Fia- 
cha amhuil mar mbaithmid 
d*ar luehd'Jiachaibh ♦. 6. 
Agus na leig am buaireadh 
Jinn. 7. Ach fadr Jinn # 
pic. Amen. 

• Feichneinibh. 
[Frona the New Teftatnent in 
the Erfe Language, printed at 
Edinburgh, 1767. gvo. Mat. 
vi.9.] 
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Specimens of the Gothic Lanquaoes, 

III. MopERN LANGUAGEsderived froirvthe An- 
cient Scandinavian, or Icelandic, caile4 
(by Tome Writers) CiMBftic, or CiMBRo-Go-f 



THIC. 



I. 



Icelandic 

Fader vor thu fom crt 
t Himnum. i. Helgeft 
JhittNafn, 2. Tilkome 
thitt Riikc. 3. Verde 
thinn Vilie, fo a Jordu, 
fern a Himne«r 4. GiefF 
thu ofs i dag vort daglegt 
Braud. 5. Og iiergieiflF 
ofs vorar Skulder; fo fern 
vier fierergiefum voriim 
Skuldinautum. 6. Og 
inleid ofs ecke J Freiftne. 
7. Heldr frelfa tkxi ofs 
fra Illu. Amen. 

[From Charobcrlayn, p. 70.] 
III. 

Danish. 

Vor Fader i Himmelen. 
I. Helligt vorde dit 
Navn. 2. Tilkomme dit 
Jlige. 3. Vorde din Vil • 
lie, paa lorden fom i 
Himmelen. 4. GifF ofs 
J Dag vort daglige Bred. 
5. Oc forlad pfs vor 
Skyld, fom wi forlade 
^vore Skv|dener. 6. Oc 
Jeede ofs icke i Friftclfe. 
7. Men frcls os fra Ont. 
Amen. 

fFrpm Chaipberlaya, p^ 70.] 



II. 

Norwegian, orNojisE, 

Wor Fader du fom eft 
y Himmelen. i. Gehai- 
liget worde ditNafn. 2. 
Tilkomma o? Riga dit. 
3. Din Wilia gefkia 
paa lorden, fom handt er 
udi Himmelen. 4, Giff 
ps y Tag wort dagliga 
]3rovita. 5. Och forlaet 
OS wort Skioldt, fom wy 
forlata wora Skioldon. ^. 
Och lad OS icke homma 
voi Friftelfe, 7. M^n 
fraJs OS fra Onet. Amen, 

[Frpm Ckamberlayn, p. 71 J 

IV. 

Swedish. 

Fader war fom aft i 
Himmelen. 'i. Helgat 
warde titt Nampn. 2. 
Till komme titt Rickfe^ 
3, Skci tin Wjlie faa paa 
lordenne, fom i Himme^ 
len. 4. Wart dagliga 
Brod gifFpfs i Dagh. 5, 
Och forlat ofs wara Skul- 
der fa fom ock wi fori ate q 
them cfs Skildege aro, 
6. Och iiiletd ofs icke 4 
Freficlfe. 7. Ut an fraU 
ofs i fra Ondo. Ameq. 

[From Chambcrlayn, p. 7g,J 
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Specimens of the Finn and Lapland ToNGViss, 

. I. II. 

The Finn Language. The Laplanj> Tongue, 

Ifa meidan joca olet tai^ Atki tnijam juco lee al^ 

mfa. I. Pyhititty olcon menfifne. i. /fiUs %iaddai 

pnum Nimes. 2. Lahes tu Nam. 2. Zweigubatta 

tulfon finum Waldacundas. tu Ryki. 3. Ziaddut tu 

3. Olcon finun tahtos nlin IVillio naukuchti almefne 

maafa culn tatwafa. 4. nau ei edna mannal. 4. 

Ama melle tanapaiwana Wadde mtja'x udni mijan 

mdan joca paiwainen lei- Jart pafwen laibebm. 5^ 

fam* 5. Sa anna meille Jah andagafloite ml jem'tjan 

mtUan fyndim andexi nun- Juddo'td^ naukuchte mije an^ 

fuin m^n andix annatn dagajloitebt kudi mije weU 

meidan wilwAtiJitm- 6. gogas lien, 6. Jah fijfa-- 

Jd ala johdaia meita iiu" laidi mijabnr. 7. /El€ 

jQuxen, 7. Mutta paajla tocko kisckzallebma pahaji. 

meita pabajta. Amen. Amen. 

[From Chambcrlayn, p. 8a.] [From Chamberltyn, p. 83.] 



A Specimen of the Cantabrian or Biscayan 
Language, ftUl preferved iq Spain. 

The Basque^ 

Gure Aita keruetan ca'P 
rina. l. Erabilbedi fain^ 
duqui fure y>.ena. 2. E^ 
thorbedi fure Errejfuma. 
3. Eguinbedi fure Borcn^ 
da tea feru*an becalaturri an 
are. 4. Emandie^agucu 
egun gure egunorczco oguia. 
5. Eta barkhadietcatgutfu 
. gure forrac gucere gure car- 
dunei barkhatcendiotfaguten 
becala. b. Eta ezgait^at- 
cu utc teniacionetan erorue- 
rat. 7. Aitcitic beguira- 
gaitcalfu gaitc gucutaric. 
fialabiz. 

[FTpni ChsunbcrHtyn, p. 44.] 
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RE M A It K S 

OK THE 

FOREGOING VERSIONS: 

AND FIRST 

Of the Gothic S p e o i mens, 

TH Ev great and uniform fimilitude, difcoverable 
at firft fight between all the Specimens of the 
Gothic or Teutonic Languages, muft be very ftriking^ 
even to foreigners unacquainted with thefe Tongues ; 
But to thofe that know them intimately the affinity 
muft appear much nearer and ftronger, becaufe many 
words that were originally the fame, are difguifed by 
the variations of Pronunciation and Orthographyi as^ 
well as by the difference of Idiom : Thus, the Ger- 
man Gehefligeij and the EngVifh- Hallowed^ are both 
equaUy derived from the Teutonic Helig, Holy. 

It may further be obferved, that Time has intro- 
duced a change, not only in the Form, but in the 
Mearting of many Words, fo that though they are 
equally preferved in the different Dialeds, they no 
longer retain the fame unrform appearance, nor can 
be ufed with propriety to exprefs the fame exa6l mean- 
ing. Thus, the Latin Word Pants is tranflated in the 
Gothic and Anglo-Saxon Hlaf, or Hlaif, which word 
is ftill current among us in its derivative Zr^^?^, but 
with a variation of fenfe that made it lefs proper to 
be ufed in the Pater-nofter than the other Teutonic 
word Bread, which is preferved in all the other 
Dialeds, but in a great variety of Forms. Thus 
from the old Francic Brot^ or Cimbric Brodh, come 
the Swifs, Brot', The Swedilh, Brodi The High 

and 
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and Low Dutch, Broodt j The Norfe, Brauta ; The 
Icelandic, Braud ; The Englifh, Bread ; The Scot- 
tifli, Breid\ The Danifli, Bred,, and the Frific, Bra. 
Again, it is pcilible that in many of thefe Lan- 
guages there was more than one word to exprefs the 
fame idea ; and if there was a variety, then the dif- 
ferent Tranflators, by ufing fome of them one word, 
and the reft another, have introduced a greater dif- 
ference into their Verfions than really fubfifted in their 
feveral Languages. Of this kind I efteem the v^ord 
Atta^ (Pater) ufed by tJlphilas, whofe countrymen 
had probably another word of the fame origin as 
Fader or Father, as well as all the other Uothic 
nations: So ^ain, the Anglo-Saxons (befides their 
word Hlaf) had probably another term, whence we 
derived our prefent word Bread, As for the Gothic 
wordATTA, (whence the Frific ii/^///7, and perhaps 
the Lapland Atkly) however TJlphilas came by it, it 
feems evidently of the fame origin as the old Canta- 
brian Aita. 

Laftly, a great difference will appear to Foreigners 
from the different arrangement of the fame words, but 
more efpecially from the difference of Tranflation ; 
for thePater-noftcr has not been rendered in the fc- 
yeral Verfions in the fame uniform manner. Thus, 
in the High Dutch and Danifli, the firft fent^nce is 
wprefled contraftedly, Nofter Pater in Caelis. In the 
(jothic of Ulphiias, Pater Nojier tu in Coelis, In the 
others more at large, Pater Nofter tu es in Coflis^ or 
Nofter Pater qui es in Coelis^ &c. &c. And what is ftill 
more remarkable in the Anglp-Sa^on, the fourth Pe- 
tition is rendered, not panem noftrum ^mtidianum^ but 
^nem noftrum fupernaturalem ; as it was interpreted alfo 
Dy fome of the ancient Fathers. 

But to confirm the foregoing Remarks by one ge- 
neral Illuftration, I fhall confront the High Dutch 
Specimen, with a literal English Verfion, which 
will fupport the afTertion made above, (p. xxi.) that 
thefe two Languages ftill prove their affinity, notwith- 
ftanding the different mediums through which they 
have defcended, and the many ages that have ilapfed 
fince their reparation. 

German. 
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German* 

Un6r 

Vatcr 

in dem Himmel. 



English* 



I. Defn Name 
werde geheiligct, 

2t. Df in Reich 
komnie, 
3.,DeinWille 
•gefchehc 

auf Erden, , 

wie in Himmel, 

4. Unfar taeglich Brodt;, 
gib uns 
heute %, 

5. Und vergib 

uns unfere 
Schulden^ 
wie wir qnfem 

Sohuldigern 
vergiben, 

6. Und fuehre 
uns nicht in 
Verfuchungw 

7. Soi>dern 
crloefe uns 
von dem Ubel. 

J Perhaps from th«Lat. hodU, 

• This i« evidently a contra£tion of C/Jsr/^r, antiqu. Unfer^ fc. U'er, 
Ure. In our midland counties. Our is pronounced ^or or ff^er^ like the 
Swediflj or Norfc. 

The Swifs, and fome of the other German Dialers give the firft fen- 
>ence more fully, thus; Du bip m Him/en: This is literally ^he fame 
with our vulgar phrafe, Tibo^ beefi, or Hfl in Heaven, 

•f The old Teutonic word R'tckt i« ftill pieferved in the termination of 
fjur Pnglifli Bijhop-rlck -f and even King-rike for Kingdome was in ufc 



Our [Ure, Northern Dia^ 

Father [Vathcr, Vader, 
Somerfetjhire Diah£f.'\ 

in the Heaven, [in them 
Heavens, vulgar Dia- 
leSf.] 

1. Thine Name 
were [may it be] hallow-* 

ed. 

2. Thine [Kingdom +] 
come, 

3. Thine Will 
fo be 

of [in} Earth, 
as in Heaven, 

4. Our daily Bread 
give us 
[this Day.] 

5. And forgive [vorgive, 
Somerfetjhire Dialed^, J^ 

u^* our 

[Debts, Debiiaj Lat.] 

33 vve our [ou'rn, Rujiie 

Dialed.} 
IDehtours, DebitoreSy Lat] 
forgive, [vorgiven, Somer" 

fetJhireDialeSf.'] 

6. And [lead] 
us HQt in [into] 
[Ten^ptationj Lat.} 

7. But 

loofe [deliver, French} us 
from the Evil, 
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Before I quit this fubjed of the Gothic or TEtr- 
ToNic Languages, I muft obferve, that the old Scan- 
dinavian Tongue is commonly called Cimbric, or 
CiMBRo-GoTHic, as it was the dialed^ that chiefly 
prevailed among the Gothic Tribes, who inhabited 
iktCimbrica Cherfonefus^ &c. But whether the an- 
cient CIMBRI, and jtheir confederates the TEU- 
TONES, who made the irruption into the Roman £m« 
pire in the time of Marius t> were a Celtic or a Go- 
thic people, may perhaps admit of fome difquifition. 
They who contend that they were Celts, may 
urge the refemblance of the name of Cimbri to that of 
Cy/Rr/\ by which the BHtons have always called 
themfelves in their own language : They may alfo pro- 
duce the authority of Appiap, who exprefsly calls the 
Clmhri Celts ; as well as of feveral of the Roman 
Authors, who fcruple not to name them Gauls %• 
It may further be obferved in favour of this opinion* 
that the emigration of fo large a boJy of the old 
Celtic inhabitants, would facilitate the invafion of the 
Gothic tribes who fucceeded them in thefe northern 
fcttlements, and will account; for the rapid conquefts 
of Odin and his Afiatic followers: It might alfo be 
conjcftured, that the fmall fcattered remains of thefe 
«W Celtic Cimbri, were the Savage Men who lurked 
up and down in the forefts and mountains, as defcrib- 
<dby the ancient Icelandic Hiftorians ||, and who, in 
their fizc and ferocity, fo well correfpond with the 

fmong our countrymen fo late as the reign of Queen Elizabeth : Thus, 
in the fimous libel of Stubs, intitlcd, " The Difcoveric of a gaping 

Gulf, whereinto England is like to be fwallowed by another French 
" Marriage/' &c. printed i\nno 1579. foDall Svo. (Sign. C. 7. b.) The 
Author talks of the Queen's' •* having the Kingrikc in her own per- 
" ^on i*' meaning the regal dominion, authority, &c. See alfo Vcrfti- 
fo't Antiquities, Lond. 1634, p. 215, 

t Defcribcd below, in Chap. II, 

t ** Appianus in Illyr'tcii Cimbros Cekai^ addito qurs Cimhroi vocant, 
2 «ppcllavit. Et evolve Flo rum, Li6 III. Cap, 3. 6alustium Bell, 
^ J'igurtb, in fine, RurvM Brev, Cap, VI, qui omnes C.miroj difert^ 
* ^flZ/oj, et ah extremit Caihip profugos, nominarunt/* 'Spcncri Notitia 
Gfrmania Antiqusc. Hal, Magd. 1717. 4'o, p. 123. 

I See below, p. 3 5, *c. 

^efcrip- 
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defcriptions given us of their countrymen that inVaded 
the Roman Empire. Thus far fiich an opinion is 
equally confiftent, b6th with the Roman and Nor* 
thern Hiftorians. 

On the other hand, that the Cimbrl of Marius were 
not a Celtic, but a German or a Gothic people, is an 
opinion that may be fupported with no flight argu- 
ments. , On this head it may be obferved, with ouf 
Author Monf. Mallet, *« that the Ancients generally 
*' confidered this people as a branch of the Ger- 
** mans*," and that their tall ftature and general 
charafier rather correfponds with the defcription of the 
Germans than of the Celts : That as for the name of 
Cimbri or Cimbir^ it is refolvable into a word in the 
German Language, which fignifies Warrior or 
Warlike + : And that the authorities of the Ro- 
man Hiftorians cannot much be depended on, becaufe 
(as has been before obferved %) they were feldom cx- 
zA in the nztr.es they gave to the Barbarous Nations. 
It may further be urged, tliat the facility with which 
the Cimbri made their way thfough Germany into 

• Sec bclovr, p. it. 

*!> Cermanis quuUm Ctmp ettercitum ouf locum ubi exercitux cafira metatur^ 
fgrificat'j inde ipfis vir cafirenfis et militarit Kemffer et Kempber tt 
Kemper et Kimber et Kamper, j>ro varietate dialeffcridft vceatur ^ •uoca- 
bulum hoc ntfiro [fc, jfrtglicei] iermone vondum penitut ex§/*viti Norfhl* 
c'tences en'tm fkbeio et proletario fermone dicunt ** He it a Kemper Old 
'** Man," i, e, Senex vtgetus eft, Sheringham, p. 57. Sec alfo,. 
KimfkrtiMan, in the Reliquei of Ancient Englifli Poetry, Vol.1, 
p. 7«. 

Sheringbam afterwards adds, lUud out em hoc hc9 omtttendum nen eft, 
Ci u BROS quoque i proceritate corporis hoc nomen habere potuiffi -• "-' 
Kimber enim aiii ftgnificatione bominem gigantea corporit mokpraditum de-^ 
/gnat. ** Danico bodie tdiomate^ (inquit Pontanus, in additam. ad 
'** Hift. Dan. lib. l.) Kimber ^^ Kemper/ Kew^rnon bel/aterem tan* 
•* turn, fed preprie Gigantem ttotat.*^ Shcringh. p. 5^. From hence it , 
fliould (ecm, that a gigantic perfoii was called Kimber, from his refera- 
kl a nee to the ancient Cimbri; rather than that this people were called 
Cimbri, from their gigantic fiie ; fo that this favours the opinion that the 
Cimbri were a different Race from the ancient Danes, &c. becaufe no na^ 
lion ^ould think of calling themfclves Giants ; for if they were aU uni- 
formly gigantic, there would appear to themfelves nothing remarkable 
in their fize : whereas this would (Irike another people, as a primary 
and leading Diflin^idn* 

1 Sec p, ti. 

Gau], 



Gaul, renders it probable that they were rathet a 
branch of the German people, than of a race in con- 
ftant enmity with them, like the Celts, and who, 
\ipon that account, would have been oppofed in their 
paflage; efpecially as the Germans appear in thefe 
countries rather to have prevailed over the Celts^ and 
to have forced them weft ward, driving them out of 
many of their fettlements. But laftly, if the Cimbri 
had been a Celtic people, then fuch of ^ them as were 
left behind in their own country, and were afterwards 
(wallowed up among the fucceeding Gothic Tribes 
who invaded Scandinavia, would have given a tin£lure 
of their Celtic Language to that branch of the Teu- 
tonic, which was fpoke in thefe countries: Or, at 
leaft, we (hould have found more Celtic names of 
Mountains, Rivers, &c. in the Cimbric Cherfonefe 
than in other Gothic Settlements : But I do not find 
that either of thefe is the cafe ; the old Icelandic feems 
to be as free from any Celtic mixture, as any other 
Gothic Dialed^ j nor is there any remarkable preva- 
lence of Celtic names in the peninfula of Jutland, 
more than in any part of Germany; where I believe 
its former Celtic inhabitants . have up and down left 
behind them a few names of places, chiefly of natural 
fituations, as of Rivers, Mountains, &c. This at leaft 
is the cafe in England, where,, although the Britons 
were fo intirely extirpated, that fcarce a fingle word 
of the Welfh Language was admitted by the Saxons ; 
and although the names of Towns and Villages are al- 
tnoft univerfally of Anglo-Saxon derivation, yet the 
Hills, Forefts, Rivers, &c. have generally retained 
their old Celtic names *. ' 

But whether the old Cimhri were Celts or Goths, 
yet forafmuch as from the time of Odin, both the 
Cimbrica Cherfonefus, and all the neighbouring re- 
gions were becoipe entirely Gothic fettlements, the 
Gothic Dialeft which prevailed in thefe countries is 
called by Antiquaries Cimbric, and Cimbro-Go- 

* See PiNiGENT, Arden, Avon, &c» in Camden's Briunnia, , 

»nd that Authw />fl/w, 

THXC: 
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tHlc : tt is alfo'fometimes termed Old IcEtANDi 
beeaufe many of the 6eft writers in it came from I< 
land, and beeaufe the Cimbric has beeji«more perfecS 
preferved in that ifland than in any other fettlemei 
To the old original mother tongue of all the Ootl 
DialeSs, it has been ufual (after Vcrfi;egan *) to gi 
the name of Teutonic, not To much from the Tc 
tones or Teutonic who inhabited the Dani(h iflani 
and were brethren to the Cimbri^ as from its bcl 
the ancient TuYTSri, the language of Tuisto t» a 
his votaries ; the great Father and Deity of the Gi 
man Tribes, 

To conclude this fubje<Jl j whoever Would trace t 
feveral Teutonic Languages up to their fource, a 
proceed upon fure and folid principles in inquiries 
this kind, need only have recourfe to that great a 
admirable work, LINGtJARUM Vett. Septentrm 
Hum THESAURUS GrammaticO'Criticus et Jrchaak^ 
cus Auiore GEORGIO HICKES. S. T. P. Oxon. i^i 
2 Vols, fplio. 

• ReftitutiOH of decayed Intelligence. 4to. pajtm^ Sec alfo Spej 
Notit. Antiq. Germ. L, 4. p. 104. 

"t* Celebrant Carminibut antiquit (quod unum apud iUos. fc. Germai 

' memoria et annalium genus eft ) TiTistonzm Deum, 7errS editunt, etfii 

Mannum origlnem gentis, conditorejque. Tacit, de Mor. Gern 

This Mannus is evidently Ma m, the offspring of Tuisto, the 

preme Deity. 



Of the Celtic Specimens. 

AS the ftrong refemblanpe of the feveral Goti 
Specimens to each othbr, fo their radical di 
militude to thofe of Celtic origin, muft appear de 
five of the great queftion difcuffed in the forego 
Preface. Had thefe two Languages ever had j 
pretenfions to be confidered as congenial, the fart 
ther we traced them back, the ftronger would be 
refemblance between them ; but the moft anci 
Specimens appear as utterly diilimiUr, as the moft r 

del 
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defn; not but here and there a word nj^y have beert 
accidentally caught up on either fide: viz. borrowed 
by the Goths from the Celtic Language, and via 
verfa ; or perhaps adopted by each of them from fonfe 
third Language radically different from them bo h. 
Thus, from the Welfti T^d^ our vulgat have got the 
cammon Englifli Word Dad and Daddy : And fr6m 
the French Delivt'e^ are derived both the Englifli De- 
liver^ and the Armbric Diltiiry Whence the Cornifli 
Dilver, 

In conformity to the opinion of the tnoft knowing 
Antiquaries, I have given the Irish and Erse 
Tongues as defcended from one common original 
with the Cambriany> or ancient Britijh Languages, viz. 
the Welsh, ArMoric, and Cornish. But, to con- 
fefs my own opinion, I cannot think they are equally 
derived ffom ohe common Celtic Stock; at Icaft 
not in the fame uniform manner as any two branches 
of the Gothic ; fuch, for inftance, as the Anglo- 
Saxon and Francic, from the Old Teutonic. 
Upon comparing the two ancient Specimens given 
above in pag. xxvii. fcarce any refemblance appears 
between them ; fo that if the learned will have them 
tobcftreams from one common fountain, it muft be 
flowed, that one or both of them have been greatly 
polluted in their courfc, and received large injets from 
^ome other channel. 

But, notwithilanding this apparent diflimilitude^' 
Ac celebrated Lluyd, and others who have invefti- 
gated this fubjeft, firmly maintain, that there is a real 
affinity between the Irifli and Cambrian Tongues, 
and that a great part of both Languages is radically 
Ae fame. He has further fliown, that many names of 
places in South-Britain, and even in Wales it felf, the 
Oieaning of which is loft in the Welfli Language, can 
only be explained from words now extant in the Irifli 
an^Erfe Tongues: An inconteftible proof either that 
Ae Iriflh or Erfe Language originally prevailed all 
Over the fouthern parts of this ifland, or that it is of 
congenial origin with the Cambrian or Wcifti, and fo 
Vol. L c has 
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has pr^ferved many words, which are now loft in the 
other ♦. 

Indeed a good reafon may be afljgned why the fe- 
vera! branches of the Old Celtic differ to the eye fo 
much more than the derivatives of any other Lan- 
guage : viz. In the Celtic Tongue words are declined 
by changing, not the Terminations, but the Initial 
Letters in the oblique cafes, or by prefixing an article 
with an apoftrophe (either cxpreffed or implied); fo 
that thofe who are ignorant of this language are apt 
to confound the radical Letters^ with fuch as are 
merely fuperadded and accidental ; or to think two 
words utterly diiSmilar, that are only made (o by an 
occafional Prefix or a variety of Declenfion : To give 
one inftance (out of innumerable) of the latter kind^ 
the Britifh word Pen^ in conftrudion regularly afTumes 
the form of Ben^, Phen and Alhen. c. g, 

Pen^ a Head. 

Pen gury a Man's Headv 

i Ben, his Head. 

i Phen^ her Head. 

y*m ifcfi6^«,.my Head. 

*,Lluyd thinks both thefe caufes have concurred. 1^12. I.Thatt^iean- 
ceflors of the Irifh and Highland Scots, fc. the ancient Guydheli aj^s^ 
were the old original Celts, -who firfl inhabited this ifland : And that the- 
Cymri, or Wclfli, were another and different race of Celts, (a branch 
of the Celtic C/m^/V ^^^ fucceeded tke other, and drove them north* 
-wards. II. That the Language of both thefe people, though originally th« 
fame, had defcended down through diflferent channels, and was rendered 
ftill more widely diftant ; 1. By the additional mixture of Cantabriaa 
words imported into Ireland by the Scots^ who came from Spain and fet- 
tled among the old Guydelian Celts from Britain : And, 2. By the 
changes the Cymraeg or Wdih Language fufFered durihg the fubjeAion 
of 500 Years to the Romans, &c. (See Lluyd'^ Welsh and Irish 
Prefaces, tranflated io the Appendix to Nicholfon^s Irish Histori- 
cal Library, &c. 1736. folio.) 

See alio Maitland's •* Hiftory of Scotland, 2 Vols, folio," who 
has fome things curious on this fubje6l, particularly on the paf- 
fage of the Cimbri into Britain j but the generality of his book 
ihews a judgment fo warped by national prejudic^j is fo evidently dc- 
figned to fupport a favourite hypothefis, and is writ with fuch a fpirit 
of coarfe inveftive, that the Reader will be conifantly led to fufpc^l that 
bis cuotations are unfair, and his argunr^ents fallacious. To mention only 
cne infiance of this Writer's ftrange pe«werCon of Hiftory; he fets out 
with denying, in the teeth of Caffar and all the' ancients, that the Old 
Baitons were ever painted ! 

5 Before 
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Before 1 conclude thefe flight Remarks, I muft beg 
leave to obferve, that as the great fubjedl of this pre- 
fentbook is Gothic Antiquities, which'I appre* 
hcnd to be totally diftinft from the Celtic, I only 
pretend to be exaft and precife as to the Gothic or 
Teutonic Languages ; but do not take upon roe 
to decide on any of the points which relate either to 
the Celtic Antiquities or Celtic Tongues. For 
thisreafon I avoid entering into the difpute, which 
hasoflate fo much interefted our countrymen in North- 
Britain : viz. Whether the Erse Language was firft 
fpoken in Scotland or Ireland. Before the inquifitiye 
Reader adopts either opinion, he would do well to con- 
fider many curious hints, which are fcattcred up ^nd 
^own in Lluyd's moft excellent Archosologia Briian- 
mca, 1707. fol. and efpecially in his Welsh and 
Irish Prefaces, referred to in the foregoing Note. 

The Specimen of thelERSE or Highland Scot- 
tish, in p. xxxi. is extrafted from the New Tefta- 
ment lately publiflied at Edinburgh, wherein this 
Language is called Gaidhlig Albannaich ; and upon the 
authority of that book I have fo named it here. This 
I ^ mention by way of caveat againft the cenfure of 
tbofe who contend that the true name is Gaelic .or 
Galic, and that this word is the fame with Gallic, 
the name of the ancient Language of Gaul. With- 
out deciding the queftion as to the origin of the Erse 
Language itfelf, I muft obferve upon the ancient 
name of Gallic, that this does not feem to have 
been ufed by the natives of Gaul themfelves, but to 
have been given them by foreigners : They called 
themfelves CfiLTiE, and their Language Celtic ♦ ; 

in 

• S^ui ipforum lingua CfLtTm^ nojlra Galli appeVantur, Cafar dtf 

3ell. Gal. L: 1 " CeltjK, the Gauls, Ga^dil, Cadil, or KeiJJ, 

" and in the plural, according td our dialedl, Keiliet, or Keilt, (now 
" Guidhelod) /r/^/«e». The word ICeilt could not be otherwife writ* 
" ten by the Romans, than CeiUe or C^Jta,^ See Lluyd^s Irifli Preface, 
p. 107. in Nicholfon's Irifh Hiftorian. 

c % In 
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in like manner as ihe inhabitanls of Wales, though 
called Welsh by us, term themfelves Cymru, and 
t^heir own Language Cymraeg ; who at the fame 
time call, us Saissons, and our Tongue Saissonaeg, 
thus reminding us of our Saxon origin. 

In the fame place the Reader will find many of the ancient names 
of offices, perfons. Sec, rrtcntioned by Caefar as prevailing in Gaul, ex- 
plained f torn the modern It i(h Language, a«, j^itbrox, Divitiacui^ Vir^ 
cingetorix, ^crgafiliaunus, VergobretuSf See, 



Of the Finn and Lapland Specimens: 
And of the Cantabrian or Basque. 

TH E two former of thefe are fubjoined, in order 
to illuftrate what our Author has faid below, in 

P- 38. 39- 

Of the Finn Language it may be obferved, that it 
appears quite original, and underived from any other 
Tongue with which we are acquainted. But as to that 
of the Laplanders, it is apparently a derivative 
from feveral others : Many of the words are evidently 
borrowed from the Finn Language, and others 
from the NoRSE, mixed, it may be, with derivatives 
from the Greenland Tongue, or perhaps the Scla-. 
voNiC. From the Finn Language are apparently 
borrowed thefe words in the Pater- nofter, viz. Mi" 
jamj jucoy laibehniy pahaji^ &c. and thefe from the 
Norse, or fome fitter dialefl", viz. Nam^ Ry^h ^^^^" 
lioy &c. 

As to the Cantabrian or BAsquE, it has no ap- 
parent affinity with any dialeft either of the Teuto- 
nic or Celtic Languages. Yet Lluyd has given a 
lift of derivatives from this Language which are ftill 
extant in the Irish Tongue, and which confirm the 
opinion that ^an ancient (:olony from Spain a£tual]y 

interqiixed 
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intemiixed among the original inhabit of Ire* 

LAND. 

To this excellent writer, fo often quoted, I refer 
all fuch as would proceed on fure and folid grounds 
in *heir inquiries concerning the Celtic Language 
and ANTiquiTiEs: A fubjeft which has proved the 
jgreat ftumbling- block of niodern Antiquaries and Ety- 
mologies, and which has occafioned fo many wild, 
abiurd, and childifh publications, to the difgrace of 
all etymology and fcandal of literature. Inftead of 
imitating the caution, diffidence, and modefty of 
Llvyd, who fpent feveral years in travelling and re- 
fiding among the different brunches of the Celts, 
thefe writers make up a jargon of their own, which 
thcyca:!! Q^kify and, without knowing any one of the 
ancient Languages truly, (et out confidently to explain 
them all. ^ 

That I may not appear invidious, I will not pro- 
duce inftances of the dotage and folly of fome of cur 
countrymen in what they call Celtic Etymologies, 
and llluftrations of Celtic Antiquities; but will refer 
the Reader to a work of a fuperior clafs, the celebrated 
Memoir e 5 de la Langue Celtiqve par M, Bullet. Be- 
fanpn 1 754. 3 Vols, folio. This learned, and in other 
refpefls, ingenious writer, is a glaring inftance how 
much a good judgment may be drawn away by a daN 
ling hypothefis, and is a warning to others not to write 
upon fubjefti they do not underftand : For, having 
little or no acquaintance with the Englifh Language, 
he undertakes to explain, from his own imaginary 
Celtic Vocabulary, the nances of innumerable places in 
England, in what he calls a Defcription Etymologique * : 
Where, if he had confined himfelfto fome of our Ri- 
vers, Mountains and Forefts, he had ftoo<3 fome chance 
of being right, fmcc many of thefe retain their old 

• Une Defcription Etymologique da villet, rivieres, monfagttes, forets^ 
curi^tgs naturelles dts Oau/ftj^ de [a me'iUfure partie del* ^jp^g»^ ^^ ^« 
fltalie ; de la Grande Britagtie, dont les Gauloii ont ete Ics primiers habi" 
tm. This writer iias, ^ovvever^ ibme things very ingenious and foHd. ' 

c 3 Britifli 
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Britifli names: But when he boldly proceeds to our 
names of Villages and Towns^ which are moft of them 
purely Saxon and Englifli, he falls into fuch diverting 
blunders as thefe, viz. 

Acton (which is from the Saxon Ac^ an Oak, and 
Ti«, a Town) he derives from Ac^ a River, and Tony 
Habitation. 

Aston (which is merely Eajl-town^ as in fome 
parts of England Eajier is ftill called AJler) he will 
have from As^ River, and Ton^ Habitation. 

AuKLAND (which is probably old EngliQi for 
Oak-land^ he fetches from Of, a little Hill, Lan^ 
River,, and D from Z)y, Two. 

CoLBRoKE, he fays, comes from the Saxon Broken 
a Bridge ; i. e. • a Bridge over the Colne. * 

Dich-Marsh, he derives from D/Vi, which he 
fays ir from l>ichlud^ Borne, and Mar^ Water. D/VA- 
mar^ Land borne up by Water. 

Hanwell, he fays, is from -K/w, a Bending, and 
VaU in compofition FeU a River. 

HiGHAM (a borough in Northamptonlhire, which 
ftands on a hill, at fome diftance from any river, and 
which was doubtlefs named from its elevated fituation, 
High'h^im ; i. e. the Home or Habitation on High 
Ground: See Verftigan :) this writer derives from 
y, a River, and Cam, in compofition GaWy a Bending, 

Northampton, (either fo named in Contradif- 
tindion to South- HAMPTON, or, according to Cam- 
den, originally North- avonton ;) this egregious Ety- 
mologift derives from Nor^ (Embouchure) the Mouth 
of a river, Tan^ a River, and Ton, Habitation. 

Northill, (which I fuppofe is merely Nc^rth- 
Hill) he derives from Nor^ River, and 5^/r,^ Habita- 
tion. 

OuNDALE fcontrafled for Avon-dale) he derives 
from Avoriy a River, and Dal, Inclofed, furrounded. 

RiNGWOoD (i. e. I fuppofe, a ** Wood ring-fenc- 
*' ed," a common foreft term) he derives from Ren 
(Partage) a Divifion, Cw^ River, and /ft^, a Fo- 
reft, N . - 

Stanford 
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Stanford (i. c. Stone, or Stony Ford) he de- 
rives from Stan {Embouchure) a Mouth of a Rivefr, 
FoTy pronounced for, Near. 

Stratton (i. e. Street-Tovrn, the name of a 
Town on the \Yatling-ftrect) from Strat, Land near 
a River, and Ti«, Habitation : Or, from Ster^ Ri- 
vers, Jt, Jundlion or Joining, and Ton^ Habitation. 

UxBRiDGE, (fuppofed by fome to be corrupted from 
Oufe-bridge) he derives from Uc^ River, and Brig 
(Partage) Divifion. 

Such are the derivations of a writer who fets out to 
explain the meaning of Englifh names of places, with- 
out underftanding the fignification of our common 
Englifli words Land, Brook, Marsh, Well, 
High, North, H^ll, Dale, Wood, Ford, 
Street or Bridge ! 

So much for Celtic Etymologies ! 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

'IpO tile modern Tongues derived from the Old 
*• CiMBRO-GoTHic above mentioned in p. xxxii. 
may be added a Specimen of the Language fpoken by 
the common people in the Ifles of Orkney. This is 
preferved by Dr. Wallace, in his Account of thofe 
Iflands, ** Lond. 1700. 8vo." Who tells us it is called 
by the natives Norns, It feems to be a corruption of 
the Norse, Icelandic, &c. and is as follows : 

'' Favor i ir i Chimrie. i. Helleur ir i Nam thite, 
" 2. Gilla cofdum thite cumma. 3. Veya thine mota 
" var gort o Yum finna gort i Chimrie. 4. Gav 
" vus da on da dalight Brow vora. 5. Firgive yus 
'* Sinna vora fin vee firgive Sindara^ mutha'vus. 6. 
'* Lyv vus ye i Tumtation. 7, Min delivera vus fro 
'' Ok ilt. Amen. 

^ I fufpeft the above Copy to be incorreflly print- 
ed by Wallace r that " Helleur" fliould be *^ HcU 
" leut," &c. &c. 

c 4 - 



8:^ In the following Preface, our Author, Monf. Mallkt, ex- 
tols the late King of Derfmark, Frcdekick V. as a great patron 
of literature and promoter of kno>vledge t it is therefore but judice to 
that Monarch to n^ention a few of the literary undertakings vvhich ov^e 
their rife and eftabliflunent Xp his bounty and love of Science. 

i ■ 

J, He inilituted a Society, confiAing pf four or five gentlemen, who 
have a falary of 400 1. per annum aligned them, purpofely for the cul- 
tivation of the Danifh Language, and illuftration of the Icelandic and 
Northern Antiquities. They have in their poiTeilion a great quantity of 
TPanufciipts relative to the latter; and, amt^ng the reft, the intire Vo- 
T. uspA. This Society has already publiflied two volumes upon Mifcel- 
laneous Subj'^^ls; in which are two DilTertations relative to the Icelan- 

|)IQ Aj«Ti<tviTi¥«. 

* 

II. He dire^led apd enabled his Profeflbr of Botany, Dr. Oede^, \o 
/publifli that magnificent work, the Flora Danica; of which ^e coni- " 

xnanded prefents to be made to all the principal clergy, engaging then 
to contribmc their ailifhince towards perfcfting an undertaking fo ufeful 
and extenfive : And, in order to promote the fame defign all over Eu- 
rope, he commanded this work to be printed in the Latin and French^ 
at well as German and Danifh Languages ; and to be carried on till it 
fbaU be found to contain the figures and defcriptions of all the plants 
".vhich grow within tl^e liaiiU of (be polar Qitclp, aiid the ^3d degree of 
latitude, 

III. He fpnt the celebrated Mifilon of Literati to explore the interior 
parts of Arabia, and to give us a more perfect account of that now almoft 
unknown country, which was once the feat of learning and fcience: as 
9}fo tp collet whatever reliques could be found of the old Arabian books, 
biljory, &c. Thefe Mi0ipnaries were Five in number, viz. Mr, Pro- 
feltor De Haven, for F»Kiloloey and Language: Mr. Profeflbr For - 
SKAL (a Difciple' of LianausJ for Natural Hiftory : a lieutenant of 
engineers, Mr. Niebuhr, for Geography and Aftronomy: Dr. Cra- 
mer, for Medicine, and Mr. Paurenpeikp for Drawing and taking 
Views, &c. The whole defign and plan of their voyage may be fcen in 
Monf. Michael I s*s ** Recue'il des queftlons pr9poJ$es a une Sniete de 
*' Savanzt qui par ordre defa May Dan. font teyoyagede /* Arabit^ &c.'* 
Frap'cf. t7b3. izmo. Of thefe iKivr Literati, only oiie is returned alive 
ou| of the ha(l. Their joint obfervations, however, arc in the hands of 
Mr. NiEBUHR the furyivor, which he [s preparing for the prefs in the 
German Language. As fome of the travellers ^ied early in their tour, 
\ip mu^ not ex^eft to find the original plan entirely coinpleated. The 
^work will be found moft perfe6^ in what relates to Geography and Natu- 
ral Hiftory * but though i^ muft, from the circumftances above mentioned ^ 
prove fomewhat defeftive, the world may neverthelcfs form confidcrable 
f xpe^lations of it } and it will, as we are ailured, be given to the Pub|, 
|p the courfe of tbisprefenc year. M^DCC,LXXf 
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THE 

FRENCH AUTHOR'S 

PREFACE. 

IF it be allowed that the Hiftory of a conflderable 
people is in itfeif ufeful and incerefling, indepen- 
^^^ent of all accidental circumftances; it muft alfo be 
^Njcnowledged that there are certain points of time, 
w|En fuch a Hiftory rups a better chance of being re» 
ceiifecj, than at any other. This is more particularly 
tYt cafe when a general curiofity is excited concern-r 
yng the nation which is tne fubjeA of that hiftory. 
An illuftrious reign ♦, diflinguifAed by whatever can 
lender it dear to a people, and glorious in the eyes of 
\ feofible obferversy cannot a]ttra£l the attention of man- 
^ kind, withovit infpirins at tl^e fgme time, a defire of 
jcno^ing the principal events which have preceded 
%rpign, 

Thisrefleflionfufficientlyjuftifiesmydefign ofpub- 
lifliing a new Hiftory of Denmark in the French 
Language. If I am fortunate enough to fucceed in 
|ny undertaking, Ifhall be the more happy, as 1 (hall, 
w inany refpeds, anfwer the ends of my prefent em* 
plpyment, and fhall give, at the fame time, a proof 
of my gratitude to the Dapilh nation, who have fo 
|eneroufly adopted me for their fellow-citizen. 

* Oor Author here (arfd below, p. Iv.) pays a compliment to the late 
^>n^ of Deoffiark ,ftLt nxa ic k V : with what reafop ice (he preceding 

lam 
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I am not ignorant that many perfons have executed 
long ago, cither in the whole or in part, a work of 
the fame kind with mine ; and I fhall, in its proper 
place, do juftice to thei/diligcnce ♦. But as the vo- 
lume which I now offer to the public relates tp a fub- 
jeft which thefe Authors have treated either very 
fuperficially, or not at all ; I fhall here, in a few 
words, give my reafons why, at fetting out, I have 
followed a plan fomewhat different from theirs. 

To run curforily over a number of events, uncon- 
nefted and void of circumflances, without being able 
to penetrate into their true caufes; to fee people, 
princes, conquerors and legiflators fucceed one an- 
other rapidly upon the flage, without knowing any 
thing of their real charafter, manner of thinking, or 
of the fpirit which animated them, this is to hare 
only the (keleton of Hiitory; this is ;neerly to be- 
hold a parcel of dark and obfcure fhadows, inftead of 
living and converfing with real men. For this reafon I 
have all along refolved not to meddle with the body 
of the Danifh Hiftory, till I have prefinited my Rea- 
ilers with a fketch of the manners and genius of the 
firft inhabitants of Denmark. But I imagined, like 
thoffe who have preceded me in this attempt, that a 
few pages would have fuificed for illuflrating the molt 
cfTential of thefe points ; nor was it, till 1 had exa- 
mined this matter with new attention, that I difco* 
vered my miftake. I then found, that too much, 
brevity would defeat the end I propofed, which was^ 
to place my fubje(Sl in different points of view, all oif 
them equally new and intercfling. 

• Our Author probably alludes to a former hiftory of Denmark in th^ 
French Language, (dedicated to the prefent King's grandfather, K*. 
FREOEaiCK IV,) ir)titled, " VHiftoire de Dannemarc avaat at depui^^ 
'• rEtablJj'emtntde la MonarchU : Par Mr, J. ^. DesKoches, Efcuyer^ 
«' Confeiiier ^t Anjtat Central du Rot TV. Cbr. au Bureau des Finances e^ 
** Cbambre du Donaine de U Gtner^ite de la Rocbellc,** Am ST. 1730*' 
6 Vol. x2mo. To this work is prefixed a Pr ffacf. HisToati^ut 
pour firvir d* IntroduSl'jpn a rHifioire de Dannemarc j which contains »- 
tolerable dlfplay of the Northern Antiquities, &c. 
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In faft, Hiftory has not recorded the annals of a 
people who have occafioned greater, more fudden, •r 
more numerous revolutions in Europe than the Scan- 
dinavians ; or vtrhofe antiquities, at the fame time, arc 
h little known. Had, indeed, their emigrations been 
only like thofe fudden torrents of w^hich all traces and 
remembrance are foon effaced, the indifference that has 
beenfhown to them would have been fufficiently ju- 
ftified by the barbariAn they have been reproached 
with. But, during thofe general inundations, the face 
of Europe underwent fo total a chan^ie; and during 
the confufion they occafioned, fuch different eftabliih* 
ments took place; new focieties were formed^ ani- 
mated fo intirely with a new fpirit, that the Hiftory 
of our own manners and inftitutions ought neceflarily 
toafc^nd back, and even dwell a confiderable time 
upon a period J which difcovers to us their chief origin 
and fource. 

But I ought not barely to aflert this. Permit me to 
fupport the affertion by proofs. For this purpofe, let 
us briefly run over all the different Revolutions which 
this part of the world underwent, during the long 
courfe of ages which its Hiftory comprehends, in or- 
der to fee what (hare the nations of the north have 
"bad in producing them. If we recur back to the 
remoteft times, we obferve a nation ifTuing ftep by 
fiep from the forcfts of Scythia, jncefFantJy incrcafuig 
and dividing to take polTeffion of the uncultivated 
countries which it met with in its progrefs. Very 
foon after, we fee the fame people, like a tree full of 
vigour, extending long branches over all Europe ; 
ve fee them alfo carrying with them, wherever they 
wme, from the borders of the Black Sea, to the ex- 
tremities of Spain, of Sicily, and Greece, a religion 
fimpleand martial as themfelves, a form of govern- 
'^ent diftated by good fenfe and liberty, a reftlefs 
^nconquered fpirit, apt to take fire at the very men- 
tion of fubje<^ion and conftraint, and a ferocious 
courage, nourifhed by a favage and vagabond life, 
"bile the gcntlenefs of the climate foftened impercep- 
/ tibly 
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tiblv the ferocity of thofe who fettled in the fouth, 
Colonies of Kgyptian^ and Phenicians mixing with 
them upon the coafts of Greece, and thence^ paff- 
ing over to thofc of Italy, taught them at laft to 
live in cities, to cultivate letters, arts and commerce. 
Thus their opinions, thpir cuftoms and genius, were 
blended together, and new ftates were formed upon 
new plans. Rome, in the mean time, arofe, and at 
length carried all before her/ In proportion as Oie in- 
creafed in grandeur* flie forgot her ancient manners, 
and deftroyed, among the nations whom fhe over- 
powered, the original fpirit with which they were 
animated, 9ut this fpirit continued unaltered In the 
colder countries of Europp, and maintained itfelf there 
like the independency of the inhabitants. Scarce 
could fifteen or fixteen centuries produce there any, 
change in that fpiritl ITiere it renewed itfelf incef- 
fantly ; for, during the whole of that long interval, 
'iiew adventurers ifluing continually from the original 
inexhauftihle country, trod upon the heels of their 
fathers toward^ the north, and, being in their turn 
fucceeded by new troops of followers, they pyflied 
one another forward, like the waves of the fea* The 
northern countries, thus overftocked, and unable any 
longer to contain fuch reftlefs inhabitants, equally 
greedy of glory and plunder, difcharged at length, 
upon the Roman Empire, the weight that opprefled 
them. The barriers of the Empire, ill defended by a. 
' people whom profperity had enervated, were born^ 
down^ on all fides by tqrrents of vidorious armies. 
We then fee the conquerors introducing, among the? 
nntions they vanquiftied, viz. into the very bofom oF 
iluvery and floth, that fpirit of indepehdance and equa- 
lity, that elevation of foul, that tafte for rural ancl 
military life, which both the one and the other had 
originally derived from the fame common fource, biit^, 
which were then among the Romans breathing their 
laft. Difpofitions and principles fo oppofite, ftrugglei 
long with forces fufficiently equal, but they united itL 
the end, they coalefced together, and from their coa— 

litioi^ 
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litioB fprung thofc principles and that fpirit which 
governed, afterwards, almoft all the Itates of Europe, 
and which, notwithftanding the differences of climate, 
of religion and particular accidents, do flill vifibly 
reign in them, and retain, to this day, more or le(s 
the traces of their firft common original. 

It is eafy to fee, from this fliort (ketch, how greatly 
the nations of the north have influenced the different 
fates of Europe: And, if it be worth while to trace 
its revolutions to their caufes, if the illuftration of its 
inftitutions, of its police, of its cuftoms, of its man- 
ners, of its laws, be a fubje£l of ufeful and intereft- 
ing inquiry ; it muft be allowed, that the Anti- 
quities of the north, that is to fay, every thing which 
tends to make us acquainted with its ancient inhabi- 
tants, merits a (hare in the attention of thinking men. 
But to render this obvious by a particular example j 
Is it not well known that the moft flouriftiing and ce- 
lebrated ftates of Europe owe originally to the nor- 
thern nations, whatever liberty they now enjoy, 
either in their conftitution, or in the fpirit of their 
government? For although the Gothic form of govern- 
ment has been almoft every where altered or abolifhed, 
have we not retained, in moft things, the opinions, 
the cuftoms, the manners which that government had 
a tendency to produce ? Is not this, in fa6>, the 
principal fource of that courage, of that aver lion to 
jlavery, of that empire of honour which charafterife 
in general the European nations ; and of that mode- 
ration, of that eafinefs of accefs, and peculiar atten- 
tion to the rights of humanity, which fo happily dif- 
tinguifh our fovereigns from the inacceffible anS fu- 
pcib tyrants of Afia? The immenfe extent of the 
Iloman Empire had rendered its conftjtution fo de- 
spotic and military, many of its Emperors were fuch 
ftrocious monfters, its fenate was become fo mean- 
fpirited and vile, that all elevation of fentiment, every 
thing that was noble and manly, feems to have been 
for ever baniflied from their hearts and minds : Info- 
^"ch, that if all Europe had received the yoke of 

Rome 



Rome in this her ftate of debafement, this fine part 
of the world, reduced to the inglorious condition of 
the rcft^ could not have avoided falling into that kind 
of barbarity, which is of all others the moft incurable; 
as, by making as many flaves as there are men, it 
degrades them fo low as not to leave them even a 
thought or defire of bettering their condition. But 
Nature had long prepared a remedy for fuch great 
evils, in that unfubmitingy unconquerable fpirit, with 
which fhe had infpired the people of the north ; and 
thus fhe made amends to the human race, for all the 
calamities which, in other refpefts, the inroads of 
thefe nations, and the overthrow of the Roman Em- 
pire produced. 

** The great prerogative of Scandinavia, (fays the 
" admirable Author of the Spirit of Laws) and what 
** ought to recommend its inhabitants beyond every 
** people upon earth, is, that they afforded the great 
•' refource to the liberty of Europe, that is, to almoft 
*' all the liberty that is among men. The Goth 
•^ JoRNANDEs, (adds be) calls the nOrth of Europe 
*« THE Forge of Mankind. I fliould rather 
" call it, the forge of thofe inftruments which broke 
" the fetters manufactured in the fouth. It was 
*' there thofe valiant nations were bred, who left 
'' their native climes to deftroy tyrants and flaves, 
** and to teach men that nature having made them 
** equal, noreafon could be afligned for their becom- 
•' ing dependent, but their mutual happinefs/' 

If thefe confiderations be of any weight, I (hall 
eafily be excufed for having treated at fo much length* 
the Antiquities of the nation whofe Hiftory I vyrrite^ 
The judicious public will fee and decide, whether I 
have conceived a juft idea of my fubjeft, or whether, 
from an illufion too common with- Authors, I have 
not afcribed to it more importance than it deferves-^ 
I (hould not be without fome apprehenfions of thi^ 
kind, if that were always true which is' commonlj^ 
fa ill, that we arov/ fond of our labours in proportior»- 
as they are difficult. Many tedious and unentertain- — 
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ing volumes I have been obliged to pcrufe : I have had 
more than one language to learn : My materials were 
widely fcattered^ ill digefted, and often little known : 
It was not cafy to colleft them, or to accommodate 
them to my purpofe. Thefe are all circumftances, ill 
caTculated, it muft be owned, to give me much afiiir-- 
ance. But I have likewife met with very confiderable 
affiftances ; feveral learned men have treated particular 
points of the Antiquities of the north, with that deep 
erudition which charaflerifes the ftudies of the laft 
age. I cannot mention, without acknowledgment and 
praife, Bartholinus, Wormius, Stephanius, 
Arngrim Jonas, ToRF-ffius, &c. I have alfo con- 
fulled, with advantage, two learned ftrangers, MefT. 
Pelloutier and Dalin. The firft, in bis Hiftory 
of the Celtes, has thrown a great deal of light upon 
the religion of the firft inhabitants of Europe. The 
fecond has given a new Hiftory of Sweden, which 
difcovers extenfive reading and genius. In three or 
four chapters, where the Author treats of the reli- 
gion, the laws and manners of the ancient Swedes, 
we find thefe fubjedts difcuffed with unufual perfpi- 
cuity and elegance. 

There are people of that happy genius, that they 
need only wi(h in order to fucceed, and have every re- 
fource within themfelves. As for me, I dare hardly 
reckon among my advantages, the ftrong mptives and 
inducements I have had to my undertaking. I dare 
not tell ftrangers, that I have had the happinefs of be- 
ing encouraged by more than one Maecenas, and by a 
frince, alike knowing, and zealous in the advance- 
ment of knowledge. They would judge of me, un- 
queftionably, according to what fuch numerous and 
great^ncourageo^nts ought to have produced, when, 
perhaps, I hardly fkid royfelf capable of difcharging 
the duties which lie upon me in common with all 
Hiftorians. 

Is it n^ceflary that I fliould take notice, before I 
c^Miclude, that I am about to delineate a nation in its 
infancy, and that the greateft part ot the other £uro^ 
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peans were neither lefs favage, nor lefs unciv 
auring the fame period ? I fhall give fufEcient 
of this in other places, being perfuaded that tt 
amohg nations an emulation of glor)^, which 
degenerates into jealoufy, and puts them upon ; 
ing a pre-eminence upon the moft chimerical ad 
ges: That there glows in their bofoms a p^ 
zeal) which is often fo blind and ill informed, 
take alarm at the mod flender and indifferent di 
tions made in favour of others. 

In the fecond Volume will be found a Tran 
of the Edd A, and of fome other fragments of ^ 
logy and ancient pieces of Poetry. They are 
lar, and, in many refpe£ts, precious menu 
which throw much light upon the Antiquities 
north, and upon thofe of the other * Gothic 
tions. They will ferve for Proofs, and be a Supp 
to this Defcription of the Manners of the A 
Danes ; and for this reafon, as well as out of del 
to the advice of fome perfons of tafte, I was ii 
to tranflate them, and to annex them to it. 

• CfZr«. Orlg, 
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lienmari defcribed, and the Jeveral countries 
fuhjeSt to its crown, viz. Norway^ Iceland, 
Greenland. 

THE fevcral countries, which com- 
pofe the Danifli monarchy, have 
fcldom juftice done them by tfi<^ 
^ther nations of Europe. The notions en 
Pertained of them are not commonly the 
^oft favourable or true. This is owing to 
^^ious caiifes. The fituation of fome of 
^e provinces is fo remote, that fkilful 
*favdlers have feldom had occafion to yifit 
*l^m ; Thofe who haye pretended to de- 
Vol. L Chap. I. B fcribc 



fcribe them have been generally wanting ih 
fidelity^r exa<a:nefe ; Some of^ their-iefcap- 
tiOrts are gtoWn obfofetei fo uiat wliat ^aa 
once true, is no longer fp at prefcnt ; Laftly, 
fuch confufion knd prejudices have been 
occqifipned b)Khiat vague teripy^*ii^N^c^TH, 
that we are not to wonder if Denmark 
has been thought flfghtly erf" by the fouthern 
nations. To correS thefe miftakcs I fhall 
|aj( befcg-e the %c2idit i faijhfiil idcd^ht M 
the prefent ftate of thefe countries : In 
which I il^^l be Tiiaere or fefe diffbfe'in pro- 
portion as they are more or lefs known to 

fel?%fl§r§^foi jyil^^ woxkis princL? 
pally defigned. And if the pidturc I draw, 
prefents nothipjg jrery ^re.eaDle Ar flriking, 
I dare at Icaft prtrtnife mat it fhdll be very 
^xa(a aJi?d f^tmti; 

JE>£i4MARK % ^atur^y (Hvi^e^^^tcy cpn^ 
tinent> aftd iflands. Among th$ iil^ds, 
the firft that merits attention, as well on 
accjQjiiprt of its fize^ ^& fertility, is ZfTAiriVN-fi^. 
In thla iHt is. feated CoPENitAQEN, the 
capital of the whole kingdom j which de- 
Tives:its name from, its harbQwr*, one of 
the fiaei^ in the worldi Thfis cjity is huilf 

♦ kV nime in the Da^- Afi^^cari^^^fiAFjfH^P&r'^ 

njfli language is Kioben- hts. This city has bet^a^ 

"HAF^M; wnich KteraUy is reckoned bu travelers t^ 

« « H^feri for mercfiatidhte fee afcoirt: the foe of Bffift*- 

or traififcii" from. KipEJBr^ ^ol* IV 
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Irpbtt Ae vfeiy edge of that chahnel, fp well 
ktto#h by the name of the Sound, and re- 
fceives ihto its bofom a fmall arm of the fea> 
l¥hicli divides Zealand from another ifle of 
lefs cxtcht, but of Very agreeable fitUation^ 
tiamed Amac. Copenhagen, which is at 
pieiililt very ftrong, wealthy, and populous^ 
nath continually improved in its dimenfions 
and betuty ever fince king Chriftopher of 
Bivaf^ fixed his fefidcnce there in the year 
1443 : iy\xt it owes its greateft fplendor to 
S6 lift rciign^ and that of the prefent king 
Frederic V. in Which it hath been adbrhcd 
VidlH a palace worthy of the monarch who 
inhabih it, and with mariy ftately build- 
ingSi ^s^ well pUbfie as piivite. 

At ibme leagues diftance tdwatds the 
ftortii, ihis channel,, which waflieis the 
WUls^^l*€openhagen, grows gradually nar-» 
Irdwcr, being confined between the twd 
t^pdfiW cbails of Zealand and Schoneh, 
tin it forms at length what is properly 
talledihc Paffage of the Sound ; one of the 
moft celebrated arid moft: fi-equented flralts 
in the world; and which opens the prin- 
cipal communication between the oc^ean and 
iHc Baltic. El sen ore, which is fituated 
ah the brink of the Sounds and defended by 
the fortrefs of Cronenberq, enjoys the 
4eVer-moviiig pi<Sture of a multitude of 
ihips, which pafs and . repaf^, ,And cofaie to 

Chap. L B 2 pay 
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pay their tribute to the king*. About t 
league diftant the oppofite fhore terminates 
the profpeft in a very agreeable manner; 
and not far ofF, between the twOrbanks, 
rifes the little ifle of .W^me, famous for 
the obfervations of Tycly) Brahe. Although 
the other parts of Zealafjd afford nothing 
fp ftriking ais this ; the eyc^w^jl find enough 
to entertain it every whcr^cj^e^.,^ are 
vaft plains covered with a .mpft -delightful 
verdure^ which fprings earlier and continues 
longer than the foutjiern natiMS would ima- 
gine. Thefe plains are interiperfed with 
little hills, lakes, and groves ; and adorn^ 
with feveral palaces, many gentlemens 
feats -f-, and a good number of cities and 
towns. _ The foil, though light and fome- 
what fandy, produces a great quantity of 
grain, particularly pf oats and barley :: npr 
is it deficient in woods and paftures. Be- 
fides, the fea and lakes furnifti this ifland 
^vlth fifli in fuch abundance, as might well- 
fupply the want of the other fruits of the 
earth in a country lefs fertile or lefs addidted 
to commerce. 

But fertility is in a ftill more eminent de- 
g^ree the charafter of Funen, which is the 
Ipcond of the Danifla ifles in point of fize^ 

♦ A certain toll paid by the merchant-/hips. for paf- 
fing the Sound. T« 

t III French, Chifeaux. 
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but the firft iii goodnefs of foil. This ifknd 
rifts higher than that of Zealand, iind is fc- 
jiarated from it by in arm of the fea, which, 
on account of its breadth, is called the 
Great Belt; to diftingirifli it from an- 
dther frtialler channel, that divides it from 
Jutland, and is cdled the Lesser Belt. 
Cortt, pafture^ and fruits grow plentifully 
in this iflanid,' which prefents the moft de- 
lightful appearance. In the middle of a 
vaA plain ftands Odensee, the capital of 
the province ; and feven towns Icfs con- 
fidefable adorii the iea-cbafls at almofl equal 
diflances. , 

The ifles of- L A jf an S znd Fal stria 
peld not much in point of fertility to Funen, 
being both of them famous for their fina 
wheat : but the latter of thefe produces 
alfo fruits in fuch abundance, that one 
may juftly call it the Orchard of Denmark. 
Amidft the multitude of lefTer iflands, that 
are Scattered roimd the principal ones, there 
arc few which do not fupply their inhabi- 
tants with Jieceiferies, and even afford them 
an overplus for traffic. L an gland hath 
plenty of fine corn-fields. Bornholm, 
MoN A, and Samsoe have excellent pafhires. 
Amac is found very proper for pulfe, and 
is become a fruitful garden under the 
hands of thofe induftrious Flemings, who 
were brought hither by queen j^lizabethY 

Chap. L B 3 wife 



wife of ehriftiau II. ap4 fift«r of CHarle^ 

V. / 

If we pafs oyer to thp proyinGes on th* 
continent, we fhall find pew reafops tq. 
Convince us, that Denmark plentiftiUy fup^ 
ports its inhabitants, and is able to enrich* 
even a numerous people. Jutlanp, tho 
l^rgeft of thefe provinces, fornw the heacj 
of that long peninfula, which is boundecl 
by the oceap to the weft, by the gttlph of 
Categade and the Baltic to the cift, *nd 
which opens a cqmniunication into Ger-: 
many $oward$ the fputh. From this pro-i 
vince they carry into Norway a greai| 
part of the corn ufed in that kingdom; and 
hence ar^ exported thofe thoufands of h00 
of cattje, which are every ye^r brpvighl 
into Holland and other countries. Here 
are alfp brpd thofe Daniih horfes, whoie; 
beauty makes thein lb much fought aftei; 
in all part? of Europe. If the inland 
parts are barren in fome places, the coafts 
extreniely abpund with fiCh. Thisafforda 
^ refpvirce fp much the greater, a$ thcji 
incir^afe and breed in the loftg feays, 
which run up into the country, in XucIe^ 
a manner that almpft all the inhabitant^ 
•enjoy the- benefit of the fifhery. Thft 
gu^K of liiMFioRDE in particular r^«:he8 
^Imoft from one fea to the other ; and 
%kp M^\n$ -ibfxfin }s fo riph, that, aftcf 
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it ha^ /i|pf^9jl the wftuts of thtpr<Mnbt,; 
itconik^t^ prodw^e large quentttks for 

If^t9f!9 h^th been n9 lefs indulgent to 
the fouthern part of this pcninfola, which 
bfmB tbe^dutchy of Slbswic. Although 
thp inlwd pwts of .th« country have large 
U9&^ of hfeath and barren fields, yet th$ 
mt&ky of its coafts, ita advantageous fitu- 
atioQ bi^twcQit the eeean and the Baltic, the 
oumh^r ^d convenience of its harbQur3» 
and the large traffic which it carries on, have 
Enriched nfiany of its cities, and rendered it 
^ agreeable aqd flourifliing province -f. 

What I have faid of the dutchy of Slef- 
mc k pretty nearly applicable to the dut*f 
chy of HoL STEIN. This province is ia 
general fieh^ fertile, and populous $. Pat 

B 4 anci 

. f ^^ Xh^pinclp^cl- *« REN,andToNNjWGEHp 

^ ^^ of Jutland 9f€ At- ** are cities of tolerable 

^ miftQ, Nycoppinc^ ^' fize." Fir/l E£t. 

<« Wv^uRG, Aarhu- j: LordMolefwortbohf* 

^< SEN, Ranxvprs, Hor- fe^v^ai, that this countrjr 

^* SENS, Warde, Ribe, very much refemUesENGiv 

'* FREPERi<?iA» CotD- LAND. Another travcllcc 

*« l»Q^ &q/' Tirji Edi$. has remarked, that the in* 

\ ^^ ^ESMTXCy aa aiv bafaitants a^e in their per* 

^^^ QJien;t and confiderable Cons very like the Enq-* 

*** citjt^ is the capital of lish. See^HoweirsLet-* 

^« the dutchy. . Fl^ns- ters," vol. i. fed. 6, lett, 4. 

^< BURG hath aaei^tenfive It feems this writer was at 

^ coqaaoercc* Freds- Rendfburg (or as he calls 

^* ItiCKSTADT, ToNDB- it R^tnftjurg) whcn th« 



afid jplchtiful paftufcs; large and trading 
cities fituate near together ; coafts abound- 
ing in fi{h, and a large river* which termi- 
nates the province towairds the fouth, form 
its principal advantages •f', 
^ On the other fide of the Elb, after crof- 
fing the country of Bremen, we find' two 
finall provinces, which have been long- 
united to the crown of Denmark. Thefe 
are the counties of Oldenburg and Del- 
men horst, which are comprized within 



l:ing^ of Denmark bel4 an 
aflfembly of the Aates there 
it\ 1 63 z. " Among other 
•* things, he fays, I put 
*i myfelf tp m^rk the car- 
*5 riage of the Polftein 
*' gentlemen, as they were 
*' going in and out at the- 
^ parliament-houfe : and 
** obferving well their phy- 
** (lognomies^ ^hieir com- 
** plcdlions, and gait ; I 
•^ thought vcrilyl was ia 
"England; for they re-' 
" femble'thc Englifti more 
"than cither Wcl(h or 
^* Scot (though cohabiting 
•* upon the fame ifland) 
•' or any other people that 
V ever I faw yet ; which 
** makes me verily believe, 
!< that th^ Englim nation 
*« came firft from this 
f* lower circle of Saxony; 
f* and there is one thing 
ff tl^^t flrengtheneth mp 



,«« in this belief; that there. 
^* is an ancient town hard 
*< by» called Lundcn, and' 
<< an ifland called Angles; 
** whence it may welHie 
" that Qur country c^me 
** from Britannia to be 
" Anglia.*'- This remarii^ 
is confirmed by the moil 
diligent inquirers into thil 
fnbj^(9t>who plaqjihccoyn- 
fry of our Saxon s^nceftors 
in the Cimbric CherfonefCj, 
iTi tbe tra£ts of land fince 
known by the i^an^es of 
Jutland, Angclen^ and 
Holftein. T, 

* The Elb, 

+ "ThekingofDenr 
" mark poflc&s here, 
*' Rendsborg, a very 
«* ftrong place, AtTONA^ 
** a town of great trade, • 
« and Gluckerstadt, 
** a good fortification.** 
^ FtrJlEdit. 

the 
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the clixJe of Wcftphalia, and have rc-^ 
ccived their names from their two principal 
cities. 

The temperature of the air is nearly the 
fame in the greateft part pf thefc provinces, 
and, except in the north of Jutland, is much 
milder than their fituation would incline one 
to believe, being rarely fubjedt to very Jong 
or rigorous colcj. To comprehend this, 
it will be lufficient to remind the rea- 
der, of this general obfervation, that coun* 
tries furrounded with the fea, have their 
atmofphere loaded with vapours continually 
exhaling from it, which break and blunt 
the nitrous particles of the air, and foften 
its rigours. When the ftraits and gulphs, 
which furround the Danifh iflands, become 
frozen in very fliarp winters, it is lefs ow- 
*ig to the prevalence of the froft there, 
than to the large flakes of ice, which are 
driven by the winds out of the northern 
leas, and are there ailembled and united^ 
"The fummer feafon commonly begins with 
^c inonth of May, gnd continyes till Oc- 
tober: and during its continuance, the 
l)cauty of the country, the freflinefs and 
Aortnefi; of the nights, and the convenience 
of navigation in a country furrounded and 
CToiTed by the fea, eafily repair and make 
^e inhabitants forget the languors and in- 
terruptions, which winter caaxfcs in their 
\)ufinef$ and amufements. 

Chap. I. If 
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, Jf trareHers for the moft p^rt h^vp qq^ 
|>een very favourable in their accounts ol" 
Denmark, they have been ftill lefs tender of 
Norway. They have often confoimded 
i( with Lapland* and have given defcrip*» 
fions of its inhabitants, and their inauo; 
^pvs^ which are hardly applicable to the 
jQiV^ges of that country. The notion Aat 
;s generally entertained of the extr^mq 
coldnefs of the climate here is no lefs 
unjuf^. |t is true, that in a kingdon^ 
Hvhich extends thirteen 4egrces from north 
%o fp^fh, the temperature of the air cwflot 
cyery where he tbp f^me : accordingly th^ 
fnoft northern parts of Norway, thai? 
^hich fac^ the cftft, ai^d which are not 
iP^Itered by die moupt^ins from the fury 
of the nprlji winds, are un4oubtcq|y exr 
pore4 to rigorous winters, ^ut aln^oft all 
|h^t length of coaft, which is w'alhed by 
>he fe^ towairds the weft, and whi^ foi'm; 
&> confiderable a part of Norway, com> 
inpnly enjoys an air tolerably temperate> 
eycn ip the middle of winter. Here ar? 
^one of thofe " defolate regions, wher? 
y Winter hath eftablijOhed his eternal em^ 
f^ pirCt ^fid where he reigns atnong horri4 
f^ heaps of ice and fnow," as ignorance 
|>ath often led travellers^ and afondnefs fof 
the n^arv^JJ.ous indqced poets to ipeak of 
J^prway. ft is feldom that a very fliarp 
froft lails there a l?Ft^^hjti or three weeks 

tPg?.tl)eri 
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|c|ether ; it rains fr^ueatly tt Berobh in 

the ETwift of winter*, and the ports of 

Hamburg, Lubeck, and Amfterdam, are 

locked up with froft ten times for once 

ih^t this city is & expofed. In fhort, thi^ 

j$ m aSccMent that do^ not happen moro 

than two or three times in an age. The 

yapoiirs, which rife from the ocean, cohr 

tinually ibften the (harpnefs of the cold; 

and it is only in the coafts of Iceland, Fin-r 

mark, and Greenland, that are found thpfii 

^mmcnfe and eternal banks of ice, ctf which 

yoyagers make fuch a noife, and which^ 

wnen they are fevered, may Sometimes float 

along the cqafts of Norway, 

The grcateft inconvenience to which this 
-vaft country is expofed, arifes without dif-r 
pute, from the inequality of the ground^ 
from it's being dlmoft entirely covered with 
focks and ftones, and croft every way by high 
and large mountains, which render a great 
part of it wild and defert^ There grow, not-? 
withitending, feveral forts of grain in 
many of the provinces, as in the Uplands^ 
the Ryfolicb, Jeeeren^; the reft 
"which have not this advantage mayeafily 
he fupplied from Jutland or the Daniih 
iflands, by means of the navigation. Various 

♦ See Pontoppidan's og. Norg. Beflcriv^lft; 

natural hiftory of Nor- [i.e. Defcription of Den- 

^ay, vol. i. mark and Norway.] p. 36» 

f Holberg's Dmtnt ickq^. 
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produfts, with which this country abounds, 
fufiidendy compeniate for that idifadvan* 
tagc. 

The other nations of Europe cannot be 
ignorant that great part of the pitch and tar; 
of Ac mails, planks, and different forts of 
timber, which are every where ufed, cbmd 
from Norway. Thefe articles alontf would 
be fufEcient to procure an eafy competence 
for the inhabitants of the inladd and e^Wn 
parts of this country. The weftern coaft 
hath a refource not lefs rich or lefs certain, 
in the prodigious abundance of -its fifli^ 
Cod, falmon and herrings are no where 
found in greater quantities. The Norwew 
gians fupply part of Europe with thefe ; 
ahd this fruitful branch of commerce be- 
comes every day more extenfive by the care 
of a wife adminiflration. The very moun^ 
tains of this country, which at firfl fight, 
appear fo barren, often conceal great riches 
in their bofoms. Some of them are intire 
quarries of fine marble, which the luxury 
of all the cities of Europe could never ex- 
haufl. In others are found jafper, cryflal 
and fome precious floncs ; feveml mines of 
gold, though hitherto not very rich ; two 
mines of filver by no means fcanty ; much 
copper ; but above all fo great a quantity of 
iron, that this fingle article brings almbfl 
5S much money into the kingdotn, a§ what 
arifes from the. fale of its timber* 

At 
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At the northern extrenuty of this king- 
dom and o/^Europc, dwells. a people, whic^ 
from the eariieft ages, have differed from 
t/i0:Q{te:r jbhabitants of Scandinavia, in fi- 
|iiffe- ffiaijners, aiid Jaoguage. . This na-** 
don, known by the name of Finns,, or 
Laplanders, not jonly poffcfs the northern 
parts of Norway, ibut alio: vaft countries in 
Mufcovy -ind; Sws^en. They are a coarfc 
4nd fevage .r^ace '^f.man, yet by ;no means 
barf>arou8, if we uoderftahd by this word 
mifchieyous and. cmel^ JBuch of them as 
Jive upon the fea-coafts fupport themfelves 
by fiQiing^/^^yhy ^traffic they carry on 
with a ^jtjOfJrttJte barks, which they make 
and fell to the Norvyeginns. The reft wan*- 
.der up and down in the mountains^^ without 
any fixed habitation, ^nd gain a fcanty fub- 
fiftence by hunting, by their pelterics, and 
their rairi-deer. Such of them, as are neighy 
hours to the Norwegians have embraced 
chriftianity, and are fome what civilized by 
their commerce with that people. The reft 
Uve.ftillin ignorance, not knowing fo much 
as the names of the other nations of the 
world; pneferved by their poverty and. their 
climate, frpoi the evils which difturb the;e»- 
joyments of more opulent countries. Their 
whole religion confifts in feme confufed no- 
tions of an invifible and tremendous being : 
and a few fuperllitious ceremonies compofc 
their worfliip. They have ho laws, and 
Chap.L fcarce 



(circc any magiftratcs : yet have th€y grtii 
humanity, a natural foftneiEs of difpiofition/ 
and a very hofpitabk temper. 

They virere nearly the fame In thfe time 
of Tacitus. '' The Finns V he fays, 
'* live in extreme fav^en^fs, ili ^uallid 
*« poverty : have neither arms, hot fteeds, 
^* nor houies. Herbs are thek food, fkins 
<« their doathing, the earth tf^k bed. All 
*« their refource is their arrow^^ whith 
« they poipt with fifh-bones, for want of 
♦^ iron. Their women live by hunting, 
'* M well as the menf . For they every 
•* where accomfftuiy theto^ and gain thek 
*' fhare of the prey. A rudfe hovel fhelters 
^^ their infants from the inclememries of 
« the weather, and the bea(h of prey< 
«* Sueh is the horne to which dieir young 
«' men return ; the afylum ro whicn the 
'^ old retire. This kind of life they think 
^* more happy, than the painful toils df 
•* Sgricultui^e, th«i the various labours of 
•• domeftic management, than that drcki 
of hopes and fears, in which men ard 
involved by their attention to the fortune 
of thethfelves and others. Equally id- 
cure both as to gods and tata^ the Finns 

• FiBNNi* Tacit. De that herbs arc their food : 

morib^ Germ, ad fin. I fuppofe herbs were their 

f This feems to con- ordinary food j fledi gain* 

tradiA the pafiage above^ ed by hunting their regain. 
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*' have attained that rare privilege, not to 
^' form a fingle wifli." 

I ought not to feparatc Iceland from 
Norway. This ifland, the largeft in Eu- 
rbpc next to Great Britain, is furrounded 
ty that par£ of the northern fea, which 

geographers have been pleafed to call the 
eucalidonian ocean. Its length from eaft 
to weft is about 112 Danifh miles (il to 
k degree) and its mean breadth may be 56 
of thofe miles J. Nature itfelf hath marked 
but the divifion of this country ♦. Two long 
(Aains of mountains run from the middle of 
the eaftern and weftem coafts, rifing by de- 
grees till they meetinthe center of the ifland : 
ircwn whence two other chains of fmaller 
hills gradually defcend till they reach the 
eoafts that lie north and fouth ; thus mak- 
ing a primary divifion of the country inta 
four quarters (Jier dingers) which are dt- 
ftinguifhed by the four point? of the com- 
pafs towards which they lie. 

The whole ifland can only be confidered 
as one vaft mountain, interfperfed with long 
and deep vallies, concealing in its bofbm 
heaps of minerals, of vitrified and bitu- 
minobs fubftances, and rifing on all fides 
out of the ocean in the form of a fhorc 
blunted cone ^. 

t About 560 Englifh p^ 18. § 6. 

JpUcs long, and ^50 bro?d. \ Vid. Horre bow^s 

T. Natural Hiftory of lets 

♦ EcfikH. Olai E- land, paffiiti. 
narrat. Hiftof. de Ifland. 
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Earthquakes and Volcanoes have thro- a^I 
ages laid wafte this Unhapby ifland. HecLa^, 
the only one of thefe vol(:anoes, which is 
known by name to the reft of Europe, feenM 
at prefent extincfl; but the principles of 
fire, which lie concealed all over the ifland, 
often break out in other places. There have 
been already within this century many erup- 
tions, as dreadful, as they were unexpected. 
From the bofbm of thefe enormous heaps 
of ice we have Jately feen afcend torrents of 
fmoke, of flame, and melted or calcined 
fiibftances, which fpread- fire and inunda- 
tion wide oyer the neighbouring fields, 
whilft they filled the air with thick clouds, 
and hideous roarings caufed by the melting 
of fuch.immenfe quantities of fiiow and ice. 
One meets almoft every where in travelling 
through this country with marks of the 
iame confufion. and diforder. One fees 
enormous piles of fharp and broken rocks, 
which are fometimes porous and half 
calcined, and often frigntful on account 
of their blacknefs, and the traces of fire, 
which they ftill retain. The clefts and 
follows of the rocks are only filled with 
thofe hideous and barren ruins ; but in the 
valleys, which, are formed between the 
mountains, and which are fcattered here 
and there all over the ifland very often- at 
a cohfiderable diftance frbm each other, are 
found veryextenfive and delightful plains, 

where 
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Whwc nature, who always mingles femes 
allay with the rigour of her feverities, af- 
fords a tolerable afylum for men who know 
no better, and a moft plentiful and delicate 
nourifhment for cattle. 

I ought to beftow a word or two upon 
another northern country dependent on the 
kingdom of Norway^ as well as Iceland, 
but much more extenfive, more unknown, 
and more favage : I mean Greenland, a 
vaft country, which one knows not whe- 
ther to call an ifland or continent. It ex- 
tends from the 6oth to the 8oth degree of 
latitude ; farther than that men have not 
penetrated. All that we can know for 
certain of it is, that this country, little 
known to geographers, ftretches away from 
its fouthern point, named Cape Farewel, 
continually widening both towards the eaft 
and weft. The eaftern coaft in feme places 
is not diftant more than 40 miles from Ice- 
land, but the ice, which furrounds it^ or 
other unknown caufes, make it now pafs 
for inacceflable. Yet it was chiefly on this 
coaft, that the Norwegians formerly efta- 
blxHied a colony, as we fhall flipw here- 
after : a colony whic^ at this time is either 
deftroyed, or perhaps only negledled, and 
cut off from all communication with the 
reft of the world. With regard to the 
weftern coaft, which alone is frequented by 

Vol. I. Chap. !• C the 



tlie Danes at prefcnt; it is known no far- 
ther than the 70th degree. It is very pro--- 
bable that oh this fide, Greenland joins ta 
the continent of America. Yet no one 
hath hitherto reached the bottom of the 
Bay, or ^aits of Davies. The Savages 
whom the Danes have fbtrnd on this coaft,, 
are not unKke the Laplanders in figure, yet 
^eak a language quite different from theirs* 
They are ihort of ftature, and thick-fct, 
their vifage is broad and tawny^ their lips 
are thick, and their hair black and coarfe. 
iTi^y arb robuflr, phlegmatic, incurious^ 
and even ftupid when tneir own iht^reft is 
not immediately concerned. Yet their 
children have been found capable of the 
fame inftru€tions, as thofe of Europeans. 
They live without laws, and without fu-* 
periods, yet with great union and tranqui- 
lity. They are neither quarrelfome, noi" 
mifchievous, not warHke ; being greatly 
afraid of thofe that are : and they keep faif 
with the Europeans from this motive* 
Theft, blows and murder are aJmoft un- 
known to them. They are chafte before 
marriage, and love their children tenderly* 
Their nallinefs is fo great, that it render* 
their hofpitality almoft ufelefs to Europe-* 
ans; and their fimplicity hath riot been 
able to preferve them from having prieft^, 
who pafs among them for enchaiitets, and 

are 
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jire ih thith very great and dexterous cheat?* 

As to their religion it confifts in the belief 

of certain good and evil Genii, and of a 

Land 4^ Semis, to which, however, they 

pay little or no regard in their a^ons» 
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CHAPTER II. 

Cf the Jirft Inhabit ants of Denmark^ and 
particularly of the Cimbri. 

IT is ufelefs to enquire at what period 
of time Denmark began to be inhabit- 
ed. Such a refearch would doubtlefs lead 
us up to an age when all Europe was plung- 
ed in ignorance and barbarity. Thefe two 
words include in them almoft all we know 
of the hiftory of the firft ages. It is very 
probable, that the firft Danes were like all 
the other Teutonic nations, a colony of 
Scythians, who fpread themfelves at dif- 
ferent times over the countries which lay 
towards the weft. The refemblance of 
name might induce us to believe that it 
was from among the Cimmerian Scythians 
(whom the ancients placed to the north 
of the Euxine fea) that the firft colonies 
were fent into Denmark ; and -thgt from 
this people they inherited the name of 
Cimbri, which they bare fo long before 

they 
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tiiejr affumed that of Danes*. But thii 
fefemblancc of name, which many hifto- 
Tims produce as a folid proof, is liable to 
fo many different explanations, that it is 
better to acknowledge once for all, that 
this fubjeiSb is as incapable of certainty, 
as it is unworthy of refearch. 

Whatever was the origin of the Cimbri, 
they for a long time before the birth of 
Chrift inhabited the country, which receiv- 
ed from them the name of the Cimbrica 
Gheribnefus -f*, and probably comprehend- 
ed Jutland, Slefwic, and Holftein, and 
perhaps fome of the neighbouring pro- 
vinces. The ancients confidered this peo*- 
pie as a branch of the Germans, and never 
diftinguifhed the one from the other in the 
defcriptions they have left us of the man- 
ners and cuftoms of that nation. The 
hiftorical monuments of the north give ui 
ftill lefs information about them, and gp 
Xio farther back than the arrivaji of 
Odin; the epoque of whicbj I am 

* Thehiftorians of .the .appears to have made ufe 

north do not inform us of it. We fhall fee below, 

when this name began to what we are to think of 

J>e in ufe. Among fo- the etymologies whic|h 

reign writers, Procopius have been given of this 

^n author of the Vlth name. 

<entury, is the firft who f Or Cimbric Pcniflifulju 
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fhcliiicd to place, with the celebrated f or* 
fells, altout 70 years before the birth of , 
0irift All that pafled in Denmark before 
that period would be intirely unknown to 
OS, if the famous expedition of the CimbrI 
into Italy had not drawn upon them the 
attention of a people who enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of having hiftorians. It is a finglc 
gleam, which for a moment throws light 
iipdn the ages of dbfcurity : fliort and tran- 
fient as it is, let us neverthelefs catch it, 
in order to difcover, if poffible, a feature 
or two of the character of this people* 

The hiftory of Rome § inforrtis us, that 
in the confuKhip of Caecilius Metellus and 
Papirius Carbo, about one hundred and 
fcleven years before the Chriftian aera |, the 
republic was agitated by inteftine divifions 
which already began to threaten it*s liberty, 
when the intrigues of the feveral factions 
were all at once fulpended by the fadden 
news of an irruption of Barbarians. More 
than three hundred thoufand men, known 
by the name, of Cimbri and Teutones, who 
chiefly iflUed fron> the Cimbric Cherfonefe 
and the neighbouring iflands, had forfakeq 
fheir country to go in fearch of a more fa- 

§ See PtuTARCH in T. Liv.cpit.1.68.— Flor^ 
Mgrio. — Oros. 1. 5.— 1. 3. c, 30. 
Vel, PateRCUI,. 1, 2.-»- X AnnoUrb. cond. 640, 
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vourabie climate, of plunder and glorjr. 
They j^acked and £bbdued at once what- 
ever people they found in their paflage, and 
as they met with no refiftance, refolved to 
pufh their conquefts farther. The Gauls 
were overwhelmed with this torrent, whofe 
courfe was for a long time marked by the 
moft horrible defolation. Terror every 
where went before them, and when it was 
reported at Rome, that they were difpofed 
to pafs into Italy, the confternation there 
became general. The fenate difpatched Pa- 
pirius Carbo with an army to guard the pat- 
iage of the Alps, deeming it a fufficient 
degree of good fortune, if they could but 
preferve Italy from thefe formidable guefts. 
But, as they took a different rout, and 
flopped fome time on the banks of the Da- 
nube, the Romans refumed courage, and 
condemning their former fears, fent in a 
menacing tone to the Cimbri, to bid them 
take care not to difturb the Norici their al- 
lies. At the fame time, the Cimbri being 
informed that a Roman army approached 
them, and refpedijing the charader of the 
Republic," fept ^ambafladors to the Conful 
Papirius, " to excufe themfclves, foraf- 
^* much as having come from the remote 
*' parts of the north, they could not pof- 
*^ fibly know that the Norici were the 
f* allies of ^he Romans:'* adding; ** that 
Chap. II. C 4 r they 
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^* they only knew it to be a received hvf 
*^ among all nations, that the conqueror 
" hath a right to whatever he can acquire : 
** and that the Romans themfelves had no 
'* other pretcnfions to moft of the countries 
** they had fubdued, thin what was found- 
'* ed on the fword. That they had how- 
** ever, a great veneration for the Roman 
^^ people, on account of their virtue and 
•^ bravery; in confideration of which, al- 
** though they knew not what it was to 
<^ fear, they confented to leave the Norici 
^* in peace, and to employ their valour in 
*^ fbme other quarter, where they could do 
^^ it without incurring the difpleafure of 
^* the common-wealth," Satisfied with fo 
moderate an anfwer, the conful fufFered 
them quietly to remove ; but when the 
Cimbri were retired into Dalmatia, and ex- 
pedtcd nothing lefs than hoftilities from the 
Romans : a party of thefe commanded by 
Carbo, furprized them by night, afleep and 
unarmed. Thefe brave warriors full of in- 
dignation, flew to their arms, and defend- 
ed themfelves ' with fo much intrepidity, 
that they wrefted the viftory out of their 
enemie3 hands, and forced them to feek 
their fafety by flight. But although the 
Honians almoft all efcaped the vengeance 
of their enemies, this • defeat was not the 
Jefs fat^ to the republic i fqr the ipjehdour 
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tnd reputation which it added to the arm^ 
of the Cimbri, drew on all fides under 
their banners fiich nations as were either 
impatient of the Roman yoke, or jealous 
of their incroachments : particularly the 
Tigurini and Ambrones, two people ori- 
ginally of Helvetia. With thefe new auxi- 
liaries, they overwhelmed Gaul a fecond 
time, and advancing to the foot of the 
Pyrenees, endeavoured to eflablifh them- 
felves in Spain : but meeting with a vigo- 
rous repulfe from the Celtiberians, and tired 
of fb many unprofitable invafions, they fent a 
new embaflly to the Romans, to offer them 
their fervices, upon condition they would 
give them lands to cultivate. The Senate 
too prudent to enter into any kind of \c- 
commodation with fuch dangerous enemies, 
and already divided among themfelves about 
the diftribution of lands, returned a direct 
refufal to their demand. Upon which the 
Cimbri refolved to feize by lorce what they 
could not gain by intreaty, and immediately 
fell with fo much fury upon the new con- 
iiil Silanus, who had received orders to 
march againft them, that they forced his 
intrenchments, pillaged his camp, and cut 
all his army in pieces. This vidtory was 
ibon after followed by another, which their 
allies the Ambrones gained over Caflius 
t^onginus at the mputh of the Rhone j and 
Cjiap. II. to 



to compleat the misfortune, a third army 
of Romans more confidcrable than the two 
former, was foon after entirely defeated. 
Scaurus, who commanded it, was made 
prifoner, and afterwards put to death ; his 
two fons were flain, and more than foar- 
fcort thoufand of the Romans and their 
allies were left dead in the field. Laft of 
all, two other generals, the conful Man-^ 
lius, and the proconful Caepio, to whom 
had been intrufted a fourth army already 
half vanquifhed with fear, and who were 
difunited and jealous of each other, were 
attacked near the Rhone, each of theni iij 
his camp, and entirely defeated. * 
^ Such repeated loffes filled Rome with 
grief and terror; and ipany began to def- 
pair even of the fafety of the ftate. Ift 
this melancholy conjundure, minds lels 
firm than thofe of thefe fpirited Repub-r 
licans, would doubtlefs, have fuggefted the 
imprudent meafure of granting to the con- 
querors conditions capable of foftening 
them: they would have given them at once 
the lands they had required, or perhaps 
have purchafed their friendfhip with a fum 
of money. This dangerous policy would 
probably have ruined" Rome in this exi- 
gence, as it did fome ages after. The 
Pauls, the Germans, and the Scythians, 
poor and greedy nations, whq gafped after 
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nothing but flaughter and booty, roving 
and warlike as well by inclination as nc- 
ceflity, would have harafled by continual 
inroads, a people which had let them fee 
that they were at once richer and weaker 
than themfclves. The prudent firmnefs of 
the Senate, and the valour of Marius faved 
Rome for this time from the danger under 
which it afterwards funk . All the citizens now 
turned their eyes towards ?he conqueror of 
Jugurtha, as their laft and only fupport. 
They decreed hini confular honours for the 
fourth time, and affociated with him Ca-r 
tulus Luftatius, a perfon fcarcely inferior 
to him in military fkill^ and who far ex- 
celled him in all the other qualities, which 
tnake a great ftatefman. 

Marius having quickly difcovered. that 
the ill fuccefs of his predeceffors was the 
€ffe<a of their imprudencei formed to him- 
felf a very different plan of condudl. In 
particular, he refolved not to join battle 
with the enemy, till their furious ardour was 
labated, and till his foldiers familiarized^ to 
the fight of them, fhould no longer con- 
fider themfelves as conquered beforcf 
they came to blows. Their former vidto? 
ries, their taljncfs of feature, rendered ftill 
more terrible by their drefs, their feropioqs 
air, their barbarous fhouts, and unufual 
manner of fighting, had all contributed to 

Chap. II. ^ ilrik? 
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ftrike the Romans with the grcatcft tcrrorj 
and this terror was the firft enemy he had 
to encounter; an enemy which time 
alone could fubdue. With this view, Ma- 
rius judged it ncceflary to encamp on the 
banks of the Rhone, in a fituation natu- 
rally advantageous, where he laid in all 
Ibrts of provifions in great abundance, that 
he might not be compelled to engage before 
he faw a convenient opportunity. This 
coolnefs of the general * was regarded by 
thofe Barbarians, as a mark of cowardice. 
They refolved, therefore, to divide them- 
felves into different bodies, and fo penetrate 
into Italy. The Cimbri and Tigurini went 
to meet Catulus ; the Ambrones and Teu- 
tones hoping to provoke the Romans to 
fight, came and encamped in a plain full in 
their front. But nothing could induce 
Marius to change his refolution. 

Neverthelefs, thefe Barbarians infulted 
the Romans incefiantly by every means they 
could devife : they advanced as far as the 
very intrenchments of their camp, to re- 
proach and deride them ; they challenged 
the officers and the general himfelf to 
fingk combat. The Roman foldiers were 
by degrees accuftomed to look their ene- 
mies in the face, while the provocations 
they received every day, more and more 
whetted their refentment. Many of them 

even 
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even broke out into reproaches againfi Maf-» 
rius for appearing fo much to diflruft theif 
courage ; and this dexterous general to ap- 
peafe them^ had recourfe to a Syrian pro- 
phetefs in his camp, who affured them 
that the Gods did not yet approve of their 
fighting. 

At length, the patience of the Teutones , 
Xvas exhaufted, and they endeavoured to 
force the Roman intrcnchments ; but here 
they were repulfed with lofs : upon which, 
th^ refolved to abandon their capip, and 
attempt an irruption into Italy, ^hey filed 
off for fix days together in the prefence of 
Marius's army, infulting his fbldiers with 
the moft provoking language, and alking 
them, if they had any meflage to fend to 
their wives, whom they hoped foon to fee. 
Marius heard all thefe bravados with his 
accuftomed coolnefs ; but when their whole 
army was paffcd by, he followed them as 
far as Aix iii Provence, haraffing their 
rear-guard without intermiflion. When he 
was arrived at this place, he halted, in or- 
der to let his foldiers enjoy what they had 
ardently defired fo long, a pitched battle* 
They began with fkirmifhing on both fides, 
till the fight infenfibly growing more fe- 
rious, at length both armies made the 
mod furious attacks. Thirty thoufand Am- 
brones advanced firft, marching in a kind 

Chap. IL of 
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tt meafure to the ibuxid of their m&r^. 
ments. A body of Ligurians^ fupported 
by the Romans^ repulfed them yiith great. 
lofs: but as they betook themfdyee t^ 
flight, their wives came forth to mcc^ tbeoiL 
with fwords and hatchets p th^r hfxvds^ 
and bitterly reproaching them, anditrikiag^ 
indiicriminately friend and fbe^ enddavpur-^ 
ed to fnatch with their naked hgQ4s tim 
enemies weapons, maintaining an lavia^ 
dble firmnefs even till death. TH^ &^ 
adHon raifed the courage of the RopiaQ^ 
and was' the jprelude to a vidoiy ikUl buh^ 
decifive. 

After the greatefl: pwl of the Ambra«e»- 
iiad periihed in that day's adion^, Marian 
caufed his army to retire hack to his oimf^ 
ordering them to keep fkid watob, jand t# 
lye clofe without making ally movfff^mit^ 
as if they were affrighted at dbek owji 
Vidtory* On the other hand, in the caiaaf^ 
of the Teutones were heard coatimuyi 
howlihgs, like to thafe of ik\M(ge beaftsj 
(b hideous, that the Romaos, and evea 
their general hi^elf could not help tdlifyr 
ing their horrbr. They notwithft^odii^ 
lay quiet that night, and the day following, 
being bufily employed in preparing all 
things for a fecoiid engagement. Mariu«, 
on his part^ took all, neceflary precautionsi 
he placed in an ambufcade three tho^fand 
4 med 



metrcomfnanded by MarceUas^ wi:th or-* 
dcrs to attack the enemy in the rear, as 
foon acs they ihould perceive the battle was 
b^an« when both armies were comd 
tnthin fight of each other, M arius com- 
manded his cavalry to difmount ; but the 
Teiitoiies hurried on by that blind impetuo** 
iity whkh diftinguiihes all barbarous na* 
tioDS, inftead of waiting till the Romans 
ivere come dowa into the plain, attacked 
them on an eminence where they were ad« 
vantagecmfly polled. At the (ame inftant^ 
Afarcdlns appeared fuddenly behind with 
liis troops, and hemming them in, threw 
their ranks into di£>rder, fo that they were 
quickly forced to fly. Then the viiStory 
ikclared itfdf entirely in favour of the 
Romans, and a moft horrible carnage en-« 
fucd. If we may take literally what 
fome. of the Roman hiftorians have * re-» 
lated, there perifhed more dian a hundred 
dioufand Teutones including the prifoners. 
Others content themfclves with faying, 
diatthe number of the ^flain was incredible; 
that the inhabitants of Marfeilks for a long 
time after, made inclofures for their gar- 
dens arid vineyards with the bones ; and 
that die earth thcreaWuts was fo much 
fattened, that its increafe of produce Was 

• See Plutarch's Life of Marlus* 
Chap. II, pro* 
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ptx)digioa$« Marius loaddd with gloiy^ after 
a vid:ory fo illuftrious in itfelf^ and fo im- 
portant in its coniequences^ was a fifth time 
honoured with the confular faices ; but he 
would not triumph till he had iecured the 
repofe of Italy, by the entire defeat of all 
the Barbarians. The Cimbri, who had fe- 
parated themfelves from the Teutones, ftill 
threatened its fafety. They had.penetrated 
as far as the banks of the Adige; v^ch 
Catulus Lu£tatius was not ftrong enough 
to prevent them from crofling. The pro* 
grefs they made ftill caoied violent alarms 
in Rome ; Marius was charged to raife a 
new army with the utmoft (peed, and to go 
and engage them. The Cimbri had halted 
near the Po, in hopes that the Teutones, 
of whofe fate they were ignorant, would 
quickly join them. Wondering at the delay 
of thefe their affociates, they fentto Marius a 
iecond time, to demand an allotment of 
land, fufiicient to maintain themfelves, and 
the Teutones their brethren. Marius an- 
fwered them, that " their brethren already 
** poflefled more than they defired, and that 
** they would not eafily quit, what he had 
" afSgned them." The Cimbri irritated 
by this raillery, inftantly rcfolved to take 
ample vengeance. 

They prepared immediately for battle, 

and their king or general, named Bojorix, 

I ap- 
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fippiroaehed the Roman camp with a fmall 
party of horfe, to challenge Marios, and 
to agree with him on a day and place of 
aftion. Marius anfwered, that although 
it was not the cuftom of the Romans to 
eonfult their enemies on this fubjefl:, he 
would notwithftanding fbr once obligd 
them, and therefore appointed the next 
day but one, aiid the plain of Verceibfof 
their mfeeting. At the time appointed^ 
the two armies marched thither ; the Ro-» 
mans ranged themfelves in two wings : Ca- 
tulus commanded a body of twenty thou-*- 
land men> and Sylla was in the number of 
his officers. The Cimbri formed with their 
infantry an immenfe fquare batallion : thcit 
cavalry, coniSfting of fifteen thoufandmen, 
was magnificently mounted ; each foldiei: 
bore upon his helmet the head of fome 
favage beafl, with its mouth gaping wide ; 
an iron cuirafs covered his body, and he 
carried a long halberd in his hand. The 
extreme heat of the weather was very fa- 
vourable to the Romans. They had been 
careful to get the fun on their backs ; while 
the Cimbri little accuflomed to its violence, 
had it in their faces, Befides this, the duft 
hid from the eyes of the Romans the 
aftonifbing multitude of their enemies, to 
that they fought with the more confidence, 
and of courfe more courage. The Cim- 
Vol. L Chap. II. D bri. 
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bri, exhauftcd and difpirited. Were qgickl^y 
routed. A precaution^ which th<ey ha^d 
taken to prevent their being di^erfed, onl^r 
ferved to forward their ruin^ they h^bci 
linked the foldiers of the forcmoft ranks tio 
one another with chains 5 in thefc they were 
entangled, and thereby expofed the more tx> 
theblow^of theRoaians. Such as could fly, 
met with new dangers in their camp ; for 
their women who fat upon their ehariot^^ 
clothed in black, received ithem as enemies, 
and maflacred without diftindion their fa* 
thers, brothers and hufbands : they even car- 
ried their rage to fuch a height, as todafb out 
the brains of their children 5 and compleated 
the tragedy, by throwing themfehres und^r 
their chariot wheels. After their example, 
their huftands in defpair turned their arms 
agaipft one another, and feemed to 1 join 
with the Romans in promoting their own 
defeat. In the dreadful daughter of that 
day, a hundred and twenty thoufandare 
faid to have periflied i and if wc eseeept a 
few families of the Cimbri, which remain- 
ed in their own country, and a fmaU num- 
ber who efcapcd, one may lay, that this 
fierce and valiant nation was all mowed 
down at one fingle ftroke. This laft vic- 
tory procured Marius the honours of a 
triumph, and the fervices he thereby ren- 
dered the commonwealth appeared fo great, 
2 that 
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that he received the glorious title of third 
founder tof Rome. 

Thus have we given in a few wordSf 
what hiftorians relate of the expedition of 
the Cin^bri ; it drew upon them for a mo- 
ment, the attention of all Europe. But 
as literature^ and the fine aits^ can alone 
give lafting fame tp a nation, and ae we 
eafily lofe the remembrance of thpfe evils 
we lao longer fe^, this torrent was no 
iboner withdrawn within its kncicnt bounds, 
but the Romans themfelves loft fight of it, 
fo that we fcarcely fiiid any farther menl;ion 
of tlac Cimbri in apy of their wrkerf* 
Strabo only informs us, that they after- 
wards fought the friepd/hip of Ajiguftu^f 
and fent for a preftrw a vafe, which they 
made ufe of in their facrifices ; and Taci- 
tus tells us, in one word*, that the Cim- 
bri had nothing left but a celebrated name, 
and a reputation as ancient as it was ex;* 
tenfive. 

Thus whatever figure this expedition' 
made, ' we know but little the mpre of- the 
nation which fent it fprth. Neverthelefs, 
what is related of their tall ftature and fe- 
rocity deferves to be remarked, becai^e if we 
m^ believe all the antient hiftorians of the 

* Parva nunc civitas^ fama hie vejltgta marunU 
fed gloria ingensy veterifque Tacit. Germ. c. 37. 

Chap. IL D 2 north. 



north, and even many among the moderns^ 
Scandinavia was peopled only with giants 
in thofe remote age^,. which precede the 
epdque of hiftbry/ The Icelaridrc mytho- 
logy, which I (hall have more 'than once 
occafion to quote, relates very exadly all 
the-^ngagements^ which' the giaiits had with 
thofe Scythians/ vvhbiii Odin brought with 
him but of Afia. - ' ; 

' They pretend that this monftrouS race 
fubfifted for a long time in the mountains 
and forefts of Norway, where they con- 
tinued even down to the ninth century; 
that they fled from the open day, Utul re- 
nounced all commerce with hien, living 
only with thofe of .their own fpecies in the 
folitudes ahd cliffs of the rocks ; that they 
*fed on htiman flefh, and clothed thehnfelves 
in the riaw fkinsof v^ild beafts j that they 
-were fb ikilled in magic, as to be able to faf- 
cinate 'the eyes of men, and prqv^nt them 
from feeing the objects before thetn; yet 
were at the fame time fuch religions obfervers 
of their word, that their fidelity hath pafTed 
into a proverb*; that in procefs of time, 
they intermixed with the women of oiir 
fpecies, and produced demi-giants, who 
approaching nearer- and nearer to the hu- 
man race, at length became mere men, like 
fc. . ■■■./. ^ 

* Trollorum Fides. 

our* 
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dves -f. If all thefe circumflances 
compared and examined, we fhall 
no great difficulty in clearing up the 
!• When Odin and his companions 
I to eftablifh themfelves in the north, 
z is no doubt but the Cimbri, or ori- 
I inhabitants of the country, would 
Jy difpute the poffeffion of it with 
1. Afterwards when they were con- 
ed and driven out, the remains of this 
►arous nation would be apt to take re- 
; among thie rocks and defarts, where 
r rough and favage way of living % 
d not but increafe their native ferocity. 
; fear of being difcovcred by the con- 
rors, reduced them to the neceffity of 
ing by night the only provifions that 
e left them ; and as their tallnefs of fta- 
:, their cloathing of fkins, and their 
ge air could not fail fometimes to make 

ToRF. Hift. Non^eg, fon, fays, *^ that he wa$ 

1. I. Lib. 3. cap. 4 *< fo well clothed, that 

G. Jon. Crymogria. *' you would take him for 

I. p. 44. " one of the [AsEs] A- 

The A fiatics brought ^* fiatics.'* P. 3. cap. 10. 

I them into the north, p. 102. apud Sperling, in 

;gree of luxury and nov. liter. M.B. an. 1699. 

nificence, whicn were M, Jun. Hence proceeded 

re unknown there, their contempt for the ana* 

I author of an old If- cient inhabitants of the 

ic chronicle, intitl- country, who were worfe 

Landnama-Saga, clad and lefs civilized tl^an 

king of a certain perr, themfelves, 

:hap.ll. D 3 their 
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thtir conquerors tremble; that hatred which 
h always mixed with fear, may have given 
birth to the charge.of their being canibals 
and magicians. Exeefs of fear fafcinatci 
and dazzles the fight more certainly than 
the forccries of which they were accufed : 
and their enemies may have encouraged 
this opinion partly through fuperftition, 
and partly to fet off their own courage. 
The probity for which this people was fo 
famous, proves pretty plainly that'the pic- 
ture was over-charged. In procefs of time, 
the fubjeft of thefe ancient wars was for- 

Sotten ; love performed the office of me- 
iator between both people, their mutual 
fhynefs infenfibly wore off, and as foon as 
they began to fee one another more near- 
ly, all thefe prodigies vaniftied away. 

After all, I do not pretend to decide 
Whether the firft inhabitants of thefe coun- 
tries were all of them, without any mixture, 
of Germanic origin, Cimbri and Teuto- 
nes. For although to me this appears very 
probable with regard to Denmark, it can- 
not be denied that the Finns and Lap- 
landers anciently pofleffed a much more con- 
fiderable part of Scandinavia than they do 
at prefent. This was the opinion of Gro- 
tius and Leibnitz. ^ According to them, 
thefe people were formerly fpread over the 
fouthern parts of Norway and Sweden, 

whence 
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whence in prOccfs of time, they hare been 
driven out by new colonies of Scythians 
and Germans, and baniflied among the 
northern rocks ; in like manner as the an- 
cient inhabitants of Britain have been dif- 
poiiefled by the Saxons of the greateft and 
moft pleafant patt of their ifland, and con- 
ftrained to conceal themfclves among the 
mountains in Wales, where to this day, 
they ret^n their language, and prefcrve 
fome traces of their ancient manners. But 
whether the Finlanders were formerly the 
intire poffeflbrs of Scandinavra^ or were 
only fome what more numerous than they 
are at prefent, it is very certain that this 
nation hath been eftablifhed there from the 
earlieft ages, and hath always differed from 
the other inhabitants of the north, by fea- 
tures fo ftrong and remarkable, that we 
rouft acknowledge their original to be as 
different from that of the others, as it is 
utterly unknown to us. The language of 
the Finns hath nothing in common with 
that of any neighbouring people, neither 
doth it refemble any dialed of the ancient 
* Gothic,' Celtic or Sarmatian tongues, 
which were formerly the only ones that 
prevailed among the barbarous people of 
Europe. The learned, who have . taken 
the pains to compare the great Finland bible 
printed at Abo, with a multitude of others, 
.Chap. II. D 4 could 
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jCouVd never find thd leaft refemblan 
tween this and any other known langi 
fo that after all their refearches ( 
head, they have been obliged to | 
mere conjedtures, among which m 
^re divided according to the particuli 
in which every one views the fubjed 



* Stiernhelm, a learn- 
led Swede, thought he dif- 
povered in the Finland 
tongue, many Hungarian 
words, and ftill more 
Greek ones. (Vid. Prae- 
fat. in Evangel. Gothica 



1671. 4to.) But ' 
author fays above 
notwithftanding 
the general ftrufti 
language 5 andSti 
w^s probably fan 
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CHAPTER III- 

^be grounds of the ancient hijiory of Den- 
mark, and of the different opinions conn, 
'ferning itn 

ON whatever lidc we direft our in- 
quiries concerning the iirft inhabi- 
tants of Denmarjc, I believe nothing certain 
can be added to the account given of them 
above. It is true, if we will take for our 
guides certain modern authors, our know- 
ledge will not be confined within fuch 
fcanty limits. They will lead us ftep by 
ftep through an uninterrupted fucceffion of 
kings and judges, up to the firft ages of the 
world, or at leaft to the deluge : and there, 
receiving the defcendants of Noah, as foon 
as they fet foot out of the ark, will condudl 
them acrofs the vaft extent of deferts into 
Scandinavia, in order to found thofe ftates 
and kingdoms, which fubfift at prefent* 
Such is the fcheme of Petreius, Lyfchander, 
and other authors, who have followed what 
\s called, among Danifh hiftorians, the 
Chap. III. Gothlandic 
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Gothlandic hypothefis *, becaufe it is builf 
upon fonie pretended monuments found in 
the ifle of Gothland on the coaft of Swe^ 
den : monuments which bear fb many 
marks of impofition, that at prefent they 
are by common confent thrown afide 
among the moft ill-concerted impoftures. 

The cekbrated Rudbecfc, a learned 
Swede, zealous for the glory of his coun- 
trymen, hath endeavoured no lefs to pro- 
cure THEM the honour of a very remote 
original; as if, after all, it were of any 
confequence, whether a people, who lived 
before us fo many ages, and of whom we 
retain only a vain refemblancc of name, 
were poffeffed fooner or later of thofe 
countries, which we quietly enjoy at pre- 
fent. As this author joined to the moft 
cxtenfive learning an imagination emi- 
nently fruitful, he wanted none of the ma- 



* Petreius is a Da- 
nifh author of the i6th 
century : Lyschander 
^as hiftoriographer to 
king Chriftian IV. His 
work, printed in Den- 
mark at Copenhagen in 
1662, bearis this title : 
** An abridgment of the 
*' Danifli hiftories from 
*f the beginning of the 
*• world to our own 



«' times." The argu- 
ments on which thefe au- 
thors found their accounts 
did not merit the pains, 
which Torfanis and others 
have taken to refute i^em. 
The reader mayconfult, 
on this fabjeft, the laft- 
cfted writer in his *« Series 
<« of kings of Denmark*** 
Lib. i. c. 8. 
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ttml^ for ere£tinjg plaufible and frivolom 
fyftems. He hatn found ^e art to af^ly 
to his own country a multitude of paflaget 
in ancient authors, who probably had never 
iamuch as heard of its name. According 
to him Sweden is the Atlantis of which 
Plato fpeaks, and for this reafbn he aA-* 
fumed that word for the title of his book« 
He makes no doubt but Japhet himfelf 
came thither with his famDy, and he un- 
dertakes to prove the antiquity of the 
Scandinavians by the expeditions, which 
according to him they have undertaken in 
the remoteft ages *. The firft of thefe he 
places in the time of Serug, in the year of 
the world 1900 : the fecond under the di- 
redion of Hercules in the interval betweea 
the years 2200, and 2500. He lays great 
ftrels upon the conformity which is found 
between the names^ manners and cuftoms 
of certain nations of the South and thofe 
of the North, to prove that the former had 
been fubdued by the latter ; which he a£^ 
firms could never have been done, if Scaa* 
dinavia had not been for a long time back 
overcharged, as it were, with the number 
of its inhabitants. It doubtlefs cannot be* 
expeded that I fliould go out of my way to 
encounter fuch an hypothefis, as this : it is 

* See 01. Rudbeck. Atlantica, cap, xxxv. 
Chap. III. very 
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vpry evident that Rudbeck and his followers 
have falfcly attributed to the Goths of Scan- 
dinavia, whatever the Greek or Latin hifto* 
rians have faid of the Getae, or Goths, 
who dwelt near the Euxine fea, and 
were doubtlefs the anceftors of thofe 
people, who afterwards founded colonies 
in the North. And as. to the arguments 
brought from a refemblance of names, we 
know how little thefe can be depended on. 
Proofs of this kind are eafily found where- 
ever they are fought for, and never fail to 
offer themfelvcs in fupport of any iyftem 
our heads are full of. 

Having thus fet afide thefe two pretended 
guides, there only remains to chufe between 
Saxo Grammaticus* and ThermodTorfaeus. 

ThQ 



♦ Saxo, furnamed on who engaged him to write 

account of his learning, the hiftory of Denmark ; 

prammaticus, or The for which he furnifhed 

Grammarian, wrote about him with various helps, 

the middle of the 12th Saxo's work is divided in- 

century, under the reigns to XVI books, and hath 

pf Valdemar the Firft and been many times printed, 

Canute his fon. He was Stephanius publifhed a 

provoft of the cathedral very good edition of it at 

church of Rofchild, then Sora, in the year 16649 

the capital of the king- with notes which difplay 

dom. It was the cele- a great profufion of learn- 

brated Abfalon, archbi- ing. Sweno, the fon of 
fliop of Lund, one of the . Aggo, contemporary with 

greateft men of his time, -Saxo, wrote alfo^ at thq 

fame 
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Tiiefirft of thefe fuppofes that i Certairt 
perfon, n^med Dan, of whom we know 
nothing but that his father was named 
Humble, and his brother Angul, was the 
founder of the Danifh monarchy, in the 
year of the world 2910: that from him 
Cimbria affumed the name of Denmark ; 
and that it hath been ever fince governed by 
his pofterity. . Saxo himfelf takes care to 
give us, in his preface, the grounds on 
which his account is founded. Thefe are, 
firft, the ancient hymns or fongs, by which 
^hcDaiies formerly preferved the memory 
of the^^ great exploits of their heroes, the 
-wars and moft remarkable events of each 
reign,' and even fometimes the genealogies 
of princes and famous men. Secondly, the 
infcriptibns which are found up and down 
in the North, engraven on rocks and other 
durable materials. . He alfo lays great ftrefs 
* on the Icelandic chronicles ; and on the re- 
lations which he received from archbifliop 
Ablalon. It cannot be dienied but Saxo's 

fame time, and by the particular concerning the 

command of the fame founder of the monarchy, 

prelate, a hiftory of Den- who, according to him, 

mark which is ftill extant, was Skiold the Ton of 

But this author feems ra- Odin, the fame who, ac- 

' ther to lean to the Ice- cording to the Icelandic 

landic hypothecs ; for he chronicles, was the firft 

differs from Saxo in many king of Denmark, 
effential points, and in 

Chap. III. 7 work 
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work is written with great elegance for Ae 
time m which it was compofcd, but the 
rhetorician and the patriot are every where 
fo apparent, as to make us fometimes diftruit 
the fidelity of the hiftorian. In fhort, to be 
convinced that this high antiquity, which 
he attributes to the X)anifh monarchy, is 
extremely uncertain, we need only examine 
the authorities on which he builds his hy- 
pothefis. Torfsus *, a native of Iceland, 
and hiftoriographer of Norway, hath ihewa 
this at large in his learned ** Series of kings; 
**^ of Denmark." He there proves that 
thofe fongs, from which SaxD pretends to 
have extraiied part of what he advanced, 
are in very fmall number; that he can quote 
none of them for many entire books of his 
hiftory ; and that they cannot e:diibit a 
chronological feries of kings, nor afcertain 



♦ T^HERMODIUSTOR- 

rjEus, who was born in 
Iceland, in the laft cen- 
tury, and died about the 
beginning of the prefent, 
had received his educa- 
tion at Copenhagen, and 
pafTed the greateft part of 
his life in Norway. He 
was a man of great inte- 
grity and diligence, and 
extremely converfant in 
the antiquities of the 
North, 'but perhaps a lit- 



tle too credulous, cfpeci- 
ally where he takes for 
his guides the ancient 
Icelandic hiftorians, upon 
whofc authority he hath 
filled the firft volumes of 
his hiftory of Norway 
with manv incredible c- 
vents. His treatife of the 
Series of the* Princes and 
Kings of Dcnmailc con-^ 
tains many curious re- 
fearches, and feems to me 
to be his beft work. 

the 
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the date" of any one event. Nor could die 
inscriptions, add^he, afford greater aflift- 
ance to that hiilorian i they contain very 
few matters of ifinportance, they are for the 
moA part eaten away with time, and are 
yeiy difficult to underftand*. With re- 
gard to the Icelandic chronicles, Torfaeua 
thinks that they might have been of great 
u{e to Saxo, had he often confulted them; 
but this, notwithilanding his aCertions, 
does not fufficiently appear, fince th^ 
wrdy agree with his relations. Finally, 
the recitals of archbifliopAbfalon are doubt- 
leis of great weight for the times near 
to thofe, in which that learned prelate 
Uved ; but we do not fee from whence he 
could have drawn any information of what 
pa0ed a long time before him. Upon the 
whole, therefore, Torfaeus concludes, with 

♦ WoRMius had r?ad them* Sec " Olai 

alin#ft all thofe which arc '* Wormii Monumenta 

found in Denmark and '^ Runica." Lib. iv. and 

Norway, as Vcreli us had ** Olai Verelii Ru- 

alib done the greateft part ^^ nagraphia Scandica ail- 

of thofe which fubfifted, " tiqua," &c, — — Sino^ 

in. his time, in Sweden. Verelius*swork,therebath 

Both of them agree, that been publilhed a compleat 

they fcarce dirow any coHe^ion of al) the in- 

. light upc^ancicnthi&ory« fcriptions found in Swc- 

To be convinced of this, den, by John Gorans- 

one need only to examine son; at Stockholoi. 

the copies ;^nd explana- 1750. Folio. 
tions d)ey have given of 

Chap. III. reafon. 
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reafbn, that Saxo's firft books> that Is tb 
fay, nearly half his hiftory, fcarce defervtJ 
any credit fo far as regards the fucceffion of 
the kings, and the dates of the principal 
events, although they abound with various 
paflages, which contribute to throw light 
on the antiquities of the North. Having 
thus overturned the hypothefis* of that an-* 
cient hiftorian, let us now fee whether Tor- 
faeus is equally fuccefsful in creating a new 
one in its ftead. 

The knowledge which this learned man 
had of the old Icelandic language, enabled 
him to read a confiderable number of an-^ 
cient manufcripts, which have been found 
in Iceland at different times, and of which 
the greateft part relate to the hiftory of that 
ifland and the neighbouring countries. Af- 
ter having carefully diftinguiftied thoie 
which appeared to him mbft worthy of 
credit, from a multitude of others which 
ftrongly favoured of fidion and romance, 
he thought he had found in the former, 
materials for drawing up a compleat Series 
of Danifli kings, beginning with Skiold the 
fon of Odin, who, according to him, began 
his reign a fhort time before the birth of 
Chrift. Thus he not only cuts off from 
hiftory all the reigns which, according to 
Saxo, preceded that aera; but he changes 
alfo the order of the kings^ which fua:eeded 
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tt ^ Affirming that Saxo had ofie Ivhilc Ip-i 
ferte4 fertign jpritices, afiotRef while Iprdd 
fx powefftil v«iffals 5 that he had reprefcntcd 
as imti^ long before Chrift fome who di4 
tiot tcign till many years after ; and th^, 
la &ott, he hAth vifibly inlarged his lift of 
^oaarchs, whether with defign to flattejr 
hi% own nation by making the Danifh tnic^ 
nar^hy one of the moft ancient in the 
world, or whether he oiriy too crcdtilo\jfly 
followed the ^Aiides *«rho feduced hiljx* 

It will appear pretty extraordinary to ^eat 
ftlkiftoiianof benn^ark^ cite fof his siurfiori- 
ties, tlic ^ter^ of Iceiand> a country ctit off , 
«is it W€ft> from the reft of the worfd, and 
lying aimoft under the northern pole- ^ But 
43118 wDttder, udds Torfaeus, will ceafe, when 
die Keside^ ^all be informed, that from the 
e»iieft dmes the inhabitants of that |flat\d 
have had a ptiticutar fondnefs fof hiftory^ 
Mid that fyota among them hate fprung 
tiiofe poetB^ iT^o, tinder the nan^e of 
fie A4LDS, rendered themfelves fo fiimoua 
Arotighput the Nofthfof their fpngs, and 
f^if -the credit they enjoyed with kingj and 
^ec^k. in ^ffeQ:, the leektiders have always 
taken ^rtat care to prefer ve the femdni- 
Jb»tice of c*ery remarki^ble j^vent that hap- 
penedinot only at home, but among^ their 
W^boBTB ^e NpnAre|;i?mSj t^e Jyaj^cJ^ 
ibk Swedes, the Scots, the EngUm, tie 

Vx>uL Chap-fll* E Oifccn* 



* jprrccnianders, &c. The firft Inhabitant* 
of Iceland were a colony of Norwegianat 
wtio, to withdraw t^emfelires from the ty- 
jranny of Harold Hdrfagre ^, retired thither 
in the year 874; and thefe might carry 
with them the verfes and other hiftorical 
monuments of former times. Befides, they- 
Js:e][)t up fuch a conftant intercoprfe with 
the other people of the North, that they 
^could readily learn from them whatever 
j)afled abroad* We muflr add, that the 
<)des of thefe Icdapdic Scalds were conti- 
nually in every body's mouth, containing^ 
if we may believe Torfaeus, the g^ealogies 
and exploits of kings, princes, aod herpei^; 
And as the poets did not foi'get to arrange 
theiA according to the order of time, it 
was^ not difficult for the Icdail^ii: hiftofians 
to comppie afterwaixi^i from fuch mempir% 
the chronicles they hive left u$. ;> ; ' . \ 
Thefe are; the grounds of Torfaeus^s fyf- 
tem: and one cannot help higbly applaud^*- 
ing the 4iligence and fagacity of ap authoi*, 
who laas, thrown more light on the firft 
ages of Danrfh hiftdry than any of his :pre* 
deceflbrs. At the fame time we muft gqi>* 
i^i^y that there (UU remains much da^^fcnK(> 
^d uncertainty •upon this fubjeifil. FqtV 

\ * HARi^A<5RE is fyi^onimoiiJ tdpurEoglifliEAiitr 
5FAX, afbd jRgiiific* f aVr Locks. '- ' ' ^ T/ 

1:... fi:.Li ..I . W ; •' -'♦ fu..-.w •v^' . -♦A/^ . 
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although the annals of the Icelariders it6 
without contradiftion a miich purer fource 
than thofe which Saxo had recourfe to ; and 
although the reafons alledged by Tdrfteus in 
their favour are of fome weight ; many 
jierfons, after all, will hardly be peffuaded 
that we can thence draw fuch exaft and full 
information, as to fofm a compleat and firm 
thread of hiftory. For, in the firft place, 
the Icelandic writers have left us a great 
number of pieces* which evidently fliew 
that their tafte inclined them to deal in the 
marvelous, in allegory, and even in that 
kind of narrations, in which truth is de- 
fignedly blended with fable* Torfaeus him- 
felf confefles ♦ that there are many of their 
books, in which it is difficult to diftinguilh 
truth from falQiood, and that there are 
Icarce any of them, but what contain fome 
degree of fidtion. In following fuch guides 
there is great danger of being fometimes 
mifled. In the fecond place, thefe annals 
ar^ of no great antiquity : we have none 
that were written before chriftianity was 
eftabliflied in the North : now between the 
time of Odin, whofe arrival in the North, 
. according to Torfaeus, is the firft epoque 
of hiftory, and that of the earlieft Icelandic 

♦ See his Scries Dynaft. et Reg, lib, i, cap. 6. 
•Chap. III. Ea hiftorian. 



hiftori^an, -elapfed about eleven renturies ♦• 
And therefore if the CQcnpilcrs of the Icdaa<- 
die anftals found no written memoirs earlier 
than their own, as we have great reafon to 
believe, th'ea their narratives are ooly 
fouaded.on- traditions, infcriptions, or re- 
liques of poetry. 

But can one give much credit to tradi^ 
tions, which muil have taken in fp many 
^ges, at)d have, been preferved by a people 
£o ignorant ? .Do not we fee that aaK>ng 



♦ This firft Icelandic, 
hiftorian was IslIEjF., Bi- 
•(hop of Scalholt, or the ' 
ibuthj^m patt of losland, 
Jie died in the year loSo. 
His coUeilions are lofi^ 
4)ut there is room to be- 
lieve that Are^ the piieft, 
•who is furnamed the s ag B , 
made ufe t>f them to com- 
pofe his Chronicles, part 
of whicli are ftill extant. 
This writer lived towards 
th^ end of the fame cen- 
,tury; a&.did aKo R^- 
MUNDj furnamed the 

WISE or LEARNED, an- 

CJthcr Icelandic hiftoriaa, 
fome of Whofe works fiill 
remain. He had com- 
piled a very voluminous 
mythology, the lofs of 
which is much to be re- 
gretted, fmce what we 

.9. 



hswre of it, which is only 
« very fliort abridgment, 
throws fo much light 
upon the ancient reli- 
gion of the firft inhabt- 
tants of Europe* Snorro 
SrulttEsoN is he of all 
their hiftorians, whofe 
works are moft itfeful to 
us at pf cfent. He com- 
ppfed a Chronicle of the 
kings of Norway, which 
18 €Xft£l afi to the times 
near to bis own. He was 
thp chief magiftrate or fu-^ 
preme judge of the king- 
dom of Iceland, and wis 
Jlain in a popular inCur- 
rei^ion, in 1241. With 
regard to the other Ice- 
landic hiftorians, the rea- 
der may confultTorfaeus'f 
Smesr D^n^^ ae titgum 
Dan, lib* i. \ 

the 
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llie common clafs of men^ a fon rettiembersr 
his father, knows fonHething of hh grands 
lather, but never bcftows a thought oh hia 
more remote progefritors ? With regard to 
hiicriptionsy we have already feeti what af-^ 
fiftance they were Kkely to aSbrd : wcmay 
add that there are veiy few of them, which 
were written before the introduftion of 
chriftianity into the North 5 and,i4ndccd, 
as we fball prove in the fequel, before that 
time very little ufe was made of letters. 
Laftly, as for the ^verfes or fongs which 
were learot by rote, it cannot i^ denied^ 
but the Icelandic hiflorians might receive 
great information from them, ccftiderning 
times not very remote from their own. 
But was a rough ^Eid illiterate people likely 
to beftow much care ih preferving ^ great 
number ttf poems, through a fuc€efli<Mi of 
eight orivine'cerrturies ? Or can one expe<a 
to find in fuch compofitions much clearncfs 
and precifion ? Pid the poets of thofe 
rude ages obferve that exadinefs and me- 
thodicd order, which hiftory di^mands ? In 
th? third place, if the Icelandic amialifts 
could not know with certainty^ whatpaiTed 
a long timq before them in Iceland and 
Norway, muft not their authority be ftill 
weaker in what relates to a diftftnt ftate 
like that of Denmark ; which doubtlefs in 
thofe times had not fuch intimate connec- 
- Cfeap. 111. E 3 tions 
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tionS with the other countries of the North,- 
SIS it hath had fince ? Wc muft- be fen- 
fible» that almoft all that could be then 
known in Iceland of what paffed in other 
nations^ confided in popular runiours, and 
in a few fongs, which were handed about 
by means of fome Icelandic Scald, who re- 
turned from thence into his own country. 

What courfc then ought an hiftorian to 
perfue, amid fuch a wide field of contrary 
opinions, where the niomeni:ary gleams of 
light do not enable him to difcover or trace 
out any certain truth. Jn the firft place, I 
think he ought not to engage himfelf and 
his readers in a labyrinth of entangled and 
ufelefs ref»rches ; the refult of which, he 
is pretty furc/ can be only doul^ In the 
next place, he is to pafs rapidly over aH 
thofe ages which are but little known, and 
all fuch faifts as cannot be fet clear from 
fiiftion. The intereft we take in paft 
events is weakened in proportion as they 
are remote and diftant. But when, befides 
being remote, they are alfo doubtful, un-* 
connected, uncircumftantial and confufed, 
they vanifli into fuch obfcurity, that they 
neither can, nor ought to engage our atr 
tention, In, thofe diftant periods, if any. 
events occur, which ought not wholly to 
be paft over in.fileqce^ great care fhouldbe 
4akefi tp^ mark the degree of probability 

. whic^ 
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i?vliicli appears to be due to them, left 
lye debate hiftory by reducing it to one 
tindiftinguiflied mafs of truth and fable; 
It is true, by conforming to this rule, 
an hiftorian will leave great chafins iii 
his work, and the annals of eight or 
nine centuries which, in fome liands; 
fill up feveral volumes, will by thisjmeans 
be reduced ^ithin very few pages. But 
this chafm, if it be orte, may be ufe- 
fuHy fiHed up* Inftead of difcufling the 
doubtful fa(3a which are fuppofcd to have 
happened among the Northern nations, 
during the dark ages of paganifm, let us 
ItiidythiB religion, the cKiaraSer, the man-^ 
ners ahd cuftoms of thfe aiicient inhabitants 
during t\K^c ages. Stich a fubjefl:, I (hould 
thinks ih^yihtereft th^ learned, and evert 
ihe pWlofepher. It will have to moft rea* 
ders the charm ofnovtltf^ having been but 
imperfeiStly treated of ih any modern lan- 
guage : and fo far from being foreign to 
the Hiftdry <tf Denmaf k, it makes ^ viery 
cflential part of it. For why (hould 
hi&ory be only a recital of battles, fifeges, 
intHgues and negotiationiS ? And vfhy 
IBouId it contain meefly a heap of petty 
faSs and dates, rather than a juft pidurp 
of the opinions, cuftoms and even indig- 
nations of a people ? By confining our 
inquiries to this ilibjed:, • we may witli 
: Chap. III. E 4 confidence 
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tojtMcncit c^nfiaj:^ thofe ancitfi^ aftn»I$^ 
whpfe^ authority iS; too weak to; «feertaiii 
events. It i^needlefs to obfbrve^ that 
great ligl^t ^ may. be thrown on the cha-^ 
TaAer and fentiriaents of a Batiqnj: by thoTo 
very tfooks^, wji^^<^ we can karn nothing 
cxad prconneiipd of their hiftory. Tho 
jnoit' cfcdulops; ,wrij^^r>. he that has the 

§rRtteft paffion for the m^rvelipiis, while 
e falfifies the^-.^ift'oiy of his^ CMiten^p0^ 
rar^ea,;r|>aint^ thcir;n9Pi*nners of life aii4 
^?)9^es ) of thipi^ingc y^ritbout petcqivipg it# 
i^?.fiinplicity^ hi5 ignprancej ^r^.al:^ oace 
fpie^es of therTart|d& truth of his draw^ 
ij>g^ and awaxflsig tP diftruft ihftt of hii 
f^tkins*. r.Th^^^ is, dpubtlef? the befti 
if not the only ufe, we can oaake of thofe 
pldreliquep of |>oetryt which have eicaped 
tjie. fliipwreck of time^ Xhe awthofs of 
thofc fr^gmcntpi .erected in^, feiftoriaas by 
fuc?qedjftg agesj, jiave cautf^ j ancient hif^ 
^ory to degeneja^jjnto a rpaejr tiSae of 
fables. To avoid this piifts^ke^ let us 



, ♦ This is the ojmiiori 
of the learned BARTHdt ' 
XI N> who hath written 
with fo much erudition 
tind judgment, upon cer-*^ 
tain points of tb« anti-r 
qni^ies of Denm^k. Jd 
fitHH f^y5 he, morefquean'^ 



tiqu$s nueMd6$j' ns futfm0^ 

ierfj^erfos narr(ittioruhiCj ^^-^ 
htfiorta ctmcinnanda hae^^ 
tiMofiquitiu : Vid. ThoarJt 
Barthel. it CwS. &«? 
prsefat* . 

.. ccmfid^* 
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conflder them only on the footing of poets^ 
for they were in effedl nothing elfe ; let us 
principally attend to and copy thofe ftrokes, 
whicb^ without their intending it» point 
out to us the notions^ and mark the cha-- 
rafter of the ages in which they lived* 
Thefc arc the moft certain truths we can 
find in their works, for they could not help 
delivering them whether they would or 
not^ 



Chap- III. . CH A P- 
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C H A P T E R IV. 

Of Odtriy his arrival in the Norths his con-- 
quefisy and the changes which he made. 

BEFORE I defcribc the ftate of an- 
cient Scandinavia, I muft ftop one 
moment. A celebrated tradition, confirm- 
ed by the poems of all the northern na- 
tions, by their chronicles, by inftitutions 
and cuftoms, fome of which fubfift to this 
day, informs us, that an extraordinary per- 
ibn named Odin, formerly reigned in the 
north: that he made great changes in the 
government, manners and religion of thofe 
countries ; that he enjoyed there great au- 
thority, and had even divine honours paid 
^him. All thefe are fads, which cannot 
be contefted. As to what regards the ori- 
ginal of this man, the country whence he 
came, the time in which he lived, and the 
other circumftances of his life and deaths 
they are fo uncertain, that the moft pro- 
found r^f^rches, the moft ii^enious ^on- 
jedures about them, difcover nodiing to 

us 
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US but our own ignorance. Thus pre- 
vioufly difpofed to doubt, let thofe ancient 
authors, I have mentioned, relate the ftory : 
all their t^flimonies are comprized in that 
of Snorro, the ancient hiftorian of Nor- 
way, and in the commentaries and expli- 
cations which ToRF^ us hath added to his 
narrative*. 

The Roman Common-wealth was arriv- 
ed to the higheft pitch of power, and faw, 
all the then Jcnown world fubjeft to its 
]aws, when an unforefeen event raifed up 
enemies againft it, from the very bofom of 
the forefts of Scy thia, and on the banks of 
the Tanais. Mithridates by flying, had 
drawn Pompey after him into thofe defarts. 
The king of Pontus fought there for re- 
fuge, and new means of vengeance. He 
hoped to arm againft the ambition of Rome, 
all the barbarous nations his neighbours, 
whofe liberty (he threatened. He fucceed- 
ed in this at firft ; but all thofe people, ill- 
united as allies, ill-armed as foldiers, and 
ftill worfe difciplined, were forced to yield 
to the genius of Pompey. Odin is faid to 
have been of this number. He was ob- 
liged to withdraw himfelf by flight from 

♦ Vid. Snorro. Sturl. ac Reg. Dan. c. ii. p. 
Chron. Norveg. in initio. lOij. & ftq, 
I — Torfaeus Ser, Dynaft. 

Chap. IV, the 
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Ac teftgeance of ihe Romtns; and t(» g^ 
ftek in countries unknown ta hh enemies^ 
th^t fafcty which be could no longer find 
Ml bis oWn. His true name was Sigge, 
ion of Fridulph ; but be afibmed that of 
Odin, who was the Supreme God among 
the Scythians : Whether he did this in 
order to pafs among his followers for a man 
irifpired by the Gods, or becaufe he was 
chicf-prieft, and prefided over the worfliip 
paid to that Deity. We know tbat it was 
tfual with many nations to give their pon- 
tiffs the name of the God they worfliipped. 
Sigge, full of his ambitious projcfts, w* 
may be alTured, took care to avail himfclf 
of a title fo proper to procure him refp^<Jl 
among the people he meant to fubjeft. 

Odin, for fo we fhaU hereafter call 
him, commanded the Afes, a Scythian pea- 
fie, whofe country mufl have been fituated 
between the Pontus Euxinus, and the CaA 
pian fca. Their principal city was As-* 
GAR© *. The worfliip there paid to their 

fu- 



* Tlieteftimony of the 
{[ceVandic annalifts is con- 
firmed by that of feveral 
ancient^utbors, of whom 
it is not likely that they 
had any knowledge. Stra- 
bo places a city named 
Afturg in the very fame 



country* » L. a. PBay 
fpeaks of the Afeens, a 
people fcated at the foot 
of moiuit Taurta. Ln 6.. 
c. 17. Ptolemy calls them 
Afiotcs. Stephen of By- 
fantium intltles them Af- 
purgians [ Jfpurgitani, } 
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Cuii^etnb God wa& famoiu throughout the 
circamjacent countries; and it was Odia 
chat performed the fqndions of it in chiefs 
affifted by twelve other Pontiffs (Diar or 
Drottsr, akind of Druids) whoahbdiftribut- 

cd 



Modern relations make 
mention alfo of a nation 
of Afes or Offes featcd in 
the fame country ; and 
there is reafon to believe, 
that the city of Af»hof de^ 
rived its name from the 
iame fourcc; this word 
Signifies in th« Gothic 
language, the iame as Af- 

fard, or Afturg. [Vid. 
»ayer. in A6):. Academ. 
Petropol. Tom. 9. p. 387. 
& Dalin. S. R. Hift. T. 
I. p. loi, & feqq.] But 
notwithftanding all thisi^ 
it is ftill doutbtful whether 
Odin and his companions 
Cftnie fo far. Snorro is 
^K>b»bly the author of this 
«onjedure founded on the 
fimilitude of names. The 
moft eminent chronicles, 
the poets, and tradition 
it is likely, faid only, that 
Odin came from the coun- 
try of the Afes : Now As 
in the Scythian language 
fignifies a Lord, a God, 
and this name was in ufe 
among many Celtic na« 
€hap.IV. 



tions. See Sueton. Augw 
c» 97. Af-gard then fig- 
nifies the court or abode 
of God, and the refem- 
blance of this name may 
hare deceived Snorro. The 
learned Eccard in his 
Treatife of the Origin of 
^e Germans, thinks that 
Odin came from fomc 
neighbouring country of 
Germany, where we find - 
many names of places 
which are compounded <^ 
the word As, and it b 
poffible that he may have 
fojourned there a long 
time, and formed efta- 
blilhments ; though he or 
his nation came originally 
from fome country of Scy- 
thia. 

[Thus far our author 
in his fecond Edition : in 
his firft edit, he had ob- 
fcrved that there was a 
ftriking refemblance be- 
tween feveral cuftoms of 
the Georgians, as defcrib- 
ed by Chardin, and thofe 
of certain Cantons of 
Nor- 
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cd juftice *. Odin having united under 
his banners the youth of the neighbouring 
nations^ marched towards the n9rth and 
weft of Europe, fubduing, we are told, all 
the people he found in his paiTage; and 
giving them to one or other of his fons for 
fubjed:s« Thus Suarlami was made king 
over a part of Ruffia: Baldeg over the 
weftern parts of Saxony or Weftphalia : 
Segdeg had eaftern Saxony, and Siggc had 



Norway and S weden, 
which have beft prefcrved 
the ancient manners. The 
learned Bifhop Pontoppi^ 
dan mentions feveral of 
thefe in his Nat Hift. of 
Norway, Tom, 2. c. 10. 
§. I, 2, 3, The Geor- 
gians (adds our author) 
pofiefs at prefent one part 
of the country, which 
was inhabited by the Afes, 
whom Odin conduded 
into the north.] 

* Among the feveral 
nations to whom thefe 
men diftributed juftice, the 
Turks are often men- 
tioned in the Icelandic 
chronicles* There was 
in efFedl, at the foot of 
mount Taurus, a Scy- 
thian people from the ear- 
lieft times known by that 
name. Pomponius Mela 



mentions them exprelly ; 
[Lib. I. cap. 19. towards 
the end.] Herodotus him-* 
felf feems to have had 
them in his eye. [Lib. iv. 
p. 22.] One part of the 
Turks followed Odin in- 
to the north, where their 
name had long been for- 
gotten by their own def- 
cendants, when other off- 
fhoots from the fame root, 
over-fpreading the oppo* 
fite part of Europe, re- 
vived the name with new 
fplendor, and gave it to 
one of the moft powerful 
empires in the world. 
Such ftrange revolutions 
have mankind in general 
undergone, and efpecially 
fuch of them, as long led 
a wandering unfettled life. 
FirJlEdit . 
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FTaoconia* Many fovcreign families of the 
norths arc faid to be defcendcd from thcfe 
princes *. Thus Horfa and Hengift, the 
chiefs of thofe Saxons, who conquered 
Britain in the fifth century, counted Odin 
or Woden "f- in the number of their an«ef- 
tors : it was the fame with the other An- 
glo-Saxon princes ; as well as the greateft 
part of thofe of Lower Germany and the 
north. But there is reafon to fufpedl that 
all thefe genealogies, which have given 
birA to fo many tnfipid panegyrics and fri- 
volous refearches, are founded upon a meer 
equivoque, or double meaning of the word 
Odin. This word fignified, as we have 
feen above, the fupreme God of the Scy- 
thians, we know alfb that it was cuftomary 
with all the heroes of thefe nations to fpeak 
of themfelves as fprung from their divini- 
ties, efpecially their God of War. The 
hiftorians of thofe times, that is to fay the 

♦ Snorro Sturlefon. We find there ten or 

-Chron. Norveg. p. 4. twelve genealogies of the 

+ Odin in the dialed Englifli princes traced up 

of the Anglo-Saxons was to the fame fource : and 

called Woden or Wo- the Author concludes with 

j>AN. The ancient chro- this refle£lion : "It k 

nicies of this people, par- " from Odin that all our 

ticularly that publiflied *' royal families derive 

byGiblon, exprefly aflert ^* their defcent/* Y. p. 

that Hengift and Horfa 13. 
were defcended from him. 

^ Chap. IV. poets. 
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poets, nwerfailedto beftow the fame hoiK 
on allthofewhofepraifes theyfung: and tl 
they multiplied the defcendants of Od 
or the fupretne God> as much as ever tl 
found convenient. 

After having difpofed of fb many cot 
tries^ and confirmed and fettled his n 
governments, Odin diredai hfe courib 
Wards Scandinavia, pafling through Ct 
bria, at prefent HoMtein and Jutlai 
Thefe provinces cxhauftcd of inhabitar 
made him no refiilance^ and fhortly ai 
he paffed into Funen, which fobmitted 
iqon as ever he appeared. He is iaid 
have ftaid a long time in this agrcca 
ifland, where he built the city of Ooi 
SEE, which ftiil preferves in its name i 
memory of its founder. Hence he i 
tended his arms over all the nordi. ] 
fubdued the reft of Denmark, and ms 
his ion Skiold be received there as kin 
a title, which according to the Icelandic 2 
nals, no perfon had ever borne before, a 
which paffed to his defcendants, called af 
his name Skioldungians *. Odin, w 
was apparently better pleafed to give cro\i 
to his children, than to wear them hii 

* If this name was not med to bear, for thi; 

rather given them on ac- called Skiold in the I 

count of the Shield, nifh language to thi$ d 

which they were accufto- Firjl EdiU 

it 
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M, afterwards pafled into Sweden, where 
at that time reigned a prince named Gylfe, 
who perfuaded that the author of a new 
worffiip confecrated by conquefts fo brilliant. 
Could not be of the ordinary race of mortals, 
, paid hirti great honours, and even worfhip- 
ed him as a divinity. By favour of this opi- 
nion which the ignorance of that age led men^ 
eafily to embrace, Odin quickly acquired 
i& Sweden the fame authority he had ob- 
tained in Denmark. The Swedes came 
ih crowds to do him homage, and by com- 
mon cohfent befto\*^ed the regal title and 
office upon his fon; Vrigvon and his pofle- 
rity. Hence fptung the Yrilingians,anameby 
^hich th6 kings of Sweden were for a long 
ti'ne diftinguiflied. Gylfe died or was for- 
gwtefli. Odin governed with abfolute do- 
minion. He ehaflied new laws, introduced 
^^.cuftoms of his own country ; and efta- 
Mifhed at Sigtuna (a city at prefent deftroy- 
f^> fituate in the fanle province with Stock- 
holm) a fiipreme council or tribunal, com- 
P^ed of thofe twelve lords ( droit ar) men- 
^^Oiied atbove. Their bufinefs was to watch 
^^er the public weal, to diftribute juftice 
J^^the|)eople, to prefide over the new wor- 
'l^ip, which Odin brought with him into 
*^e north, and to preferve faithfully the 
'^ligious and magical fecrets which that 
Prince depofited with them. He was' 
Vol. I. Chap. IV. F quickly 



?uickly acknowleclged as a fovereign and A 
Jod, by all the petty kings anaong whom 
Sweden was then divided j and he levied zxx 
impofl or poll-tax upon every head through 
the whole country.. He engaged on his part 
to defend the inhabitants againft all theif 
enemies, and to defray the expcacc of 
the worfhip , rendered to the gods at Sig:* 

Thefe great acaiiifitipns feetn ttPt how- 
ever to have jfatished his ambition. The 
defire of. extending far^ther hjis.rjeligjvOa, hi^ 
authority and his glory, cauifedKioi,,^ Un- 
dertake the conqueft of Nc)JfW^, . His 
good fortune or addrefs followed wm/ thi- 
ther, and this kingdom qiiickly oBeyed a 
fon of Odin named Sa^niungve, whom they 
have taken care to make head of .a fa^iily, 
the different branches of whicli reined 
for a long time in that country.. If ajlthc 
ions of Odin were ^ to have beea pjrovidcd 
for in the fame mann^v all Europe WQuld 
riot have afforded thenj kingdorasr^ /or ac-» 
cording to fome chronicUs, he hsW'twenty 
eight by, his wife Frigga, and according to 
others thirty one, or thirty twO. . 

After he had finifhe<J thefe glorious at* 
chievements> Odin retired into Sweden j 
where perceiving his ei^d to dtaw near, he 
would not wait till the confequences of a. 
lingering difeafe (hould put a period to that 

life. 



jifa, wliitfl he kdd fo ofteii braVely hdzlfd* 
y iii the field : but affcmbling the friends 
nnd companions df his fortutie, he gave 
himfdf nine wouiids in the form of a cifcle 
with the point of a lance, aiid many othcf 
cuts in his {kin with his fwofd. As he 
Was dying, he declared he Was going back 
into Scythia to take his feat among the 
father Gods at an eternal binquet> where 
he WdUld receive with great honours all 
who (hould expofe thcmfelve^j intrepidly 
in battle^ and die bravely with their fwords 
ih their handSi As foon as he had breath- 
td his laft, they carried hi« body td Sigtu- 
fta> Where conformably to a cuftom intro* 
iSivxtd by him intd the north, his body was 
burnt with much pomp and ihagni^cehcc* 

Siicii was the end of this mart, whofij 
death Was 48 extraordinary as his life. iThe 
kjofe (ketches which we have here given of* 
his ehata^t^h might afford room for many 
tuiious corijeftures> if th6y coiild be de- 
|)cnded on as well ifbuhded; Among thole 
Which have been propofed^ there is never-* 
thelefs cue Which defcrves feme attention* 
Several learned rhen have fuppofed that a 
ilefire of being revenged on the RomadS 
Was the ruling principle of his whole con-* 
ikwa* Driven from his Country by thofe 
enemies of univerfal liberty ^ his refenC* 
ment, fay they, was Co much th€ more 

Chap. IV* Fa vio- 
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violent, as the Scythians eftcemed it a fa- 
cred duty to revenge all injuries, efpecially 
thofe offered to their relations and country.^ 
He had no other view, according to them, 
in running through fo many diftant king- 
doms; and in eftablifliing with fo much 
zeal hi« fanguinary doctrines, but to Ipirit 
up all nations againft fo fprmidable and 
odious a power. This levcn, which he 
left in the bofoms of the northern people, 
fermented along time in fecret; but the 
fignal, they add, once given, they all fell 
as it were by common confent upon this 
unhappy empire ; and after many repeated 
ftiocks, intirely overturned it; thereby re- 
venging the affront offered fo many ages 
before to their founder. 

I cannot prevail on myfelf to raife ob- 
jedtions againfl fb ingenious a fuppofitipn. 
It gives fo much importance to the hiftory 
of the North, it renders that of all Europe 
fo interefting, and, if I may, ufe the ex- 
preffion, fo poetical, that I cannot but ad- 
mit thefe advantages as fo many proofs in 
its favour. It mufl after all be confefled, 
that we can difcover nothing very certain 
concerning Odin, but only this that he was 
the founder of a new Religion, before un- 
known to the rude and artlefs inhabitants 
of Scandinavia. I will not anfwer for the 
truth of the account given of his original : 

3 I o^'y 
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1 ofily fufpea that it fotae jperlod of time 
taore or lefs early, either he, ot his ifa- 
thers, or the authoibs of his Religioili came 
from fome countiy of Scythia, or froni the 
borders of Perfia. I may a^d, that the 
God, whofe prophtt of prieft he pretended 
to be, wafe namtd Odin, and that the ig- 
tiorance of fuCceeditig ages confourided 
the Deity with his prieft, compofing out 
©f the attributes of the one and the hiftory 
of the other, a grofs medley, in which we 
can at prefent diftinguifh nothing Very cer- 
tain* New proofs of this confufion 'Will 
occut in all we fhall hereafter produce on 
this fubjedl ; and it will behoVe the Reader 
nevef to lofe fight of this obfervation. I 
fliall now mention fome farther particulars 
tecofded of Odiii by the Icelandic writers; 
\vhieh will not only confirm what I have 
been faying, but give us fome itifight into 
his charafter. ' 

One of the artifices, which he employed 
with the gfeateft fuccefs, in order to con-^ 
ciliate the refpcft of the people, was to 
eonfiilt in all difficult emergencies the head 
of ooe MiMSii,' whcr in his life time had 
been in great reputation fbrhis wijfdom. 
This mail's head having been cut offi 
Odin caufed it to* embalmed, and had 
the addreis to perfuadc the S9andinavians, 
that by his enchantments he had rioted 

VOL. I. Chap. IV, F 3 ^ to 
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10 it the ufc of fpcech. Hte x^cniei it 
every whece about with him* and made it 
pronouace whatever oracles he wanted- 
This artifice reminds us of the Pigeon % 
yThick brought to Mi^homet the commands 
of heaven, and proves pretty plainly, that 
nwther of thefc impoftors had to do with 
averyfubtle and difcerni^g people. W« 
find another feature of great refemblance in 
their eharaders, and that is the eloquencet 
with which both of them are faid to bav^ 
been gifted. The Icelandic chronicles paint 
out Qdin as the moft perfuafive of men. 
They tell us, that nothing coidd refift th? 
fcH-ce of his words, that he fometipacs 
enlivened his harangues with verfes, which 
he compofed extempore, and that be wai 
not only a great poet, but th^t it was h^ 
who firft taught the art of poefy to the 
Scandinavians. He was alfo the inventor 
of the Runic characters, which fQlongjM*©^ 
vailed among that peo]^. But what moft 
contributed to make him pafs fora Go4, 
vras his {kin m magic. He perfnaded fai^ 
fpUowers, that he could run over the worl4 
in the twinkling of ao eye, that he had th« 
dire^ion of the air and tempefts^ ihat ht 
could transform himfelf into all ^rts of 
Ihapes, could laHe ti^ dea^i could f<^fei^ 
* Vt% tYns b Jiow psovfd ti^ be ia fiaim. Aob 
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thingja |6 cdmc, could by enchantments de- 
prive his enemies of health and vigour, and 
difcover all the treafures concealed in th6 
earth. The fame authors add, that he alfo 
knew how to fing airs fo tender and. melo- 
dious, that the very plains and mountains 
would open and expand with delight ; and 
that the ghofts attrafted by the iweetnefs 
of his fongs, would leave their infernal 
caverns, and fland motionlefs about him. 

But if his eloquence, together with his 
augufl: and venerable deportment, procured 
him love and rcfpefib in a calm and peace- 
able aflembly, he was no lefs dreadiul and 
furious in battle. He infpired his enemies 
with fuch terror, that they thought they 
could not defcribe it better, than by faying 
he rendered them blind and deaf j that he 
changed himfelf into the fhape of a bear, 
a wild-bull, or a lion ; that he would ap- 
pear like a wolf all deiperate -, and biting 
nis very fhield for rage, would throw him- 
felf amidft the oppofing ranks, making, 
round him the moft horrible carnage, with- 
out receiving any wound himfelf. 

Some later hiftorians feem to be a good 
deal pulled how to account for thefe 
prodigies. In my opinion, the only thing 
that ought to aftoniih us, would be the 
weak credulity of the people whom Odiii 

C3wp. lY. F 4 wa* 
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was able ib to impofc upon, if fo-many tx^ 
amples ancient and modern had not taught 
us how far ignorance is able to degrade all 
the powers of the human mind. For why 
need wq fuppofe this famous leader ever 
really employed the pretended fciencc 
of magic, when we know in general that 
mankind hath been at all times and in 
all countries the dupes of the firft im^ 
poftor, who thought it worth his whilQ 
to abufe them ; that the people who then 
inhabited Scandinavia were in particular 
plunged in the thickeft clouds of igno- 
rance ; that the hiftorians who have tranf-^ 
jnitted to us the accounts of all thcfa 
prodigies were Poets, figurative and hy^ 
perbolical in their language, fond of the 
jnarvellous by profeffion, and at that time 
difpofcd to believe it by habit. That the 
refemblance of names makes it very eafy 
for us at this time to confound the def- 
cription3 given by ancient authors of their 
fupreme Deity, with thofe which cha-» 
rafterize this Afiatic Prince; and finally, that 
the latter bringing along with him arts be-? 
fore unknown in the North, a luxury and 
piagnificence thought prodigious in that 
rude country, together with great fub-r 
tilty, and perhaps other uncommon ta-r 
)ents, might eafily pafs fpr a Gpd, at ^ 

time 
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time when there were fb few real men ; 
and when the number of prodigies could 
not but be great, fince they called by that 
name whatever filled them with furprizc 
>nd wonder. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A general idea of the ancient religion rf tBe 
northern nations. 

IT is not eafy to form an cxad notion of 
the religion formerly profefled in the 
north of Europe, What the Latin and 
Greek authors have written on this fubjeft 
is commonly deficient in point of exadnefs,, 
They had for many ages little or no inter- 
courfe with the inhabitants of thefe coun^ 
tries, whom they ftyled Barbarians ; they 
were ignorant of their language, and, as. 
* moft of thefe' nations * made a fcruple of 
unfolding the grounds of their religious 
dodtrines to ftrangers, the latter, who were 
thereby reducecjl to be meer ipedtators of 



* ParticuUrly all thofe 
of Celtic origin; The 
author had expreffed it 
fimply " As all the Cel- 
^^ tic nations made a fcru- 



<^ pie," fuppofing the Go- 
thic nations to be the iame 
with the Celtic : but this 
opinion is cotifidered ia 
the preface* 

theif 
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their outward forms of worfhip, could not 
cafily enter into the foirit of it. And yet 
if we bring together the few fliort fketches 
which thefe different writers have prc- 
ferved of it, if we corred them by one an^ 
other, if we compare their accounts with 
thofe of the ancient poets and hiflorians of 
thefe nations themfelves, I flatter myfelf, 
we (ball throw light enough upon this fub- 
jedt to be able to diftinguifh the moft impor- 
tant obje£ls in it. 

The religion of the Scvthians was, in tho 
firft ages, extremely fimple. It taught a few 
plain eaiy dodxines, and thefe feem to have 
comprized the whole of religion knowa 
to tne firft inhabitants of Europe* The 
^rther back vrc afcend to the aera of the 
creation^ the more plainly we difcover tracer 
of this conformity among the feveral na- 
tions of the earth ; but in proportion as we 
fee them difperfed to form diftant fettle- 
ments and colonies, they feem to fwerve 
from their original ideas, and to affume 
new forms of religion. The nations, who 
iettled in the fouthern countries, were they 
wko altered it the lirft, and afterwards 
disfigured it the moft. Thefe people de- 
rive from their climate a lively, fruitful, and 
reillefs imagination, which makes them 
greedy of novelties and wonders ; they have 

Chap.V, alfp 
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alfo ardent paffions, which rarely fufFer 
them to preferve a rational freedom of 
mind, or to fee things coolly and impartially. 
Hence the wild frenzies of the Egyptians, 
Syrians and Greeks in religious matters ; 
and hence that chaos of extravagances, in 
fome refpefts ingenious, known by the 
name of mythology: through which we 
can hardly difcover any traces of the an- 
cient dodrines. And yet we do difcover 
them,, and can make it appear, that thofe 
firft doftrines, which the fouthern nations 
£o much difguifed, were the very fame that 
cpmpofed for a long time after all the re- 
ligion of the Scythians, and were preferved 
in the North without any material altera- 
tion. There the rigour of the climate ne- 
ceflarily locks up the capricious defires, 
confines the imagination, lefTens the num- 
ber of the paffions, as well as abates their 
violence, and by yielding only to painful 
and unremitted labour, wholly confines to 
material objects, that adlivity of mind, 
which produces among men levity and dif- 
quiet. 

But whether thefe caufes have not al- 
ways operated with the fame efficacy, or 
whether others more powerful have pre- 
vailed over them ; the greateft part of the 
Scythian nations after having, for fome 

time. 
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time, continued inviolably attached to the 
religion of their firft fathers, fuffered it at 
length to be corrupted by an intermixture 
of ceremonies, fome of them ridiculous, 
others cruel ; in which, by little and little, 
as it commonly happens, they came to 
place the*. whole effenceof religion. It is 
not eafy to mark the precife time when 
this alteration happened, as well for want 
of ancient monuments, as becaufe it was 
introduced by imperceptible degrees, and 
at different times among different nations : 
but it is not therefore the lefs certain, that 
we ought -to diftinguifli two different 
epoques or ages in the religion of this 
people : and in each of thefe we fliould be 
careful not to confound the opinions of 
the fages, with the fables or mythology of 
the poets. Without thefe diftinftion? it is 
difficult to reconcile the different accounts, 
often in appearance contradictory, which 
we find in ancient authors. Yet I cannot 
promife to mark out precifely, what be- 
longs to each of thefe claffes in particular. 
The lights which guide us at intervals 
through thefe dark ages, are barely fuffi- 
cient to fliew us fome of the more ftriking 
objeds; but the finer links which conneft 
and join them together, will generally 
cfcape us. 
Chap. V. Let 



Let lis, firft 6f dl examine tKiis religibft 
In its purity. It taught the being of a 
*' fupreme God, iliafter of the utiiverfe, to 
*' whom all things Were (libmiffive and 
«' obedient *." Suchj according to Ta* 
dtus, was the fupreme 6od of the Ger* 
tnanis. The ancient Icelandic mythology 
talis him ** iThe author of every thing 
^' that exiftethi'the eterhaU the ancient^ 
** the living and awful Being, the fearchcf 
** intd cortcealed things, tne Seing that 
*^ never changeth/* It attributed to their 
deity " an infinite power> a boundlefi 
** knowledge, an incorruptible jufticfe.'^ 
It fbrbiade them to reprefent this divinit]^ 
Under ally corpbreal form. They Were hot 
even to think of confining hiiii within th« 
Inclofiire of walls -f*, but were taught that 

it 



♦ tTo do&Ine was feel j 
In higherrfeverence among 
the ancient Germans than 
tiiis. Regnator cinniufn 
DeUSf cattra ffibjiSia atque 
panntia^ fays' Tacitus^ 
fpeakingof tneir religion* 
De Mor. Germ. c. xxxv. 
The epithets that follow 
jabove are exprefsly given 
to the Deity in the old 
treatife of Icelandic my- 



tholc^, intitled the 'En* 
DA, which has been men- 
tioned abovek Sfee thd 
tratiflatibft of this in th^ 
next volume. 

f (Satenifft nee cohileti 
parUtibus De$Sy ruque in 
ullam humani ork fpecieni 
ajjimikre etc mOgnitudini 
caUJiium drbitrniOur. Lu» 
cos ac nemora confecrani% 
Veorum qu^e nominibus 
• app^lard 
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it was btily within woods and coiifecratcd 
forefts, that they could ferve him properly^ 
There he? fcemed to feign in filence, and 
to make himfclf felt by the refpedt which 
he in^ired. It was an injurious extrava-^ 
ganqe to attribute to this deity a human 
figure, to ereft ftatues to him, to fuppofe 
him of any fex, or to reprefent him by 
images. From this Tupreme God were 
i^rung (as it were emanations of his divi-^ 
oity) an infinite number of fubaltern deitied 
and genii, of which every part of the vi- 
fibic worid was the feat and temple. Thefc 
intelligences did not barely refidc in each 
part of nature ; they directed its operations^ 
it was the organ or inftrument of their love 
er liberality to mankind. Each element 
was under the guidance of fome Being pe^ 
culiar to it. The earth, the water, the 

appellant ficretum illud quod feverely prohibited the uft 

fola reverentid vident. Ta- of temples, idols, images^ 

cit. Germ. c. ix. One &c. But it is fiifficient 

lUigbt here bring together to refer thofe, who would 

a grent multitude of au- fee this fubje<^ treated 

thorities to prove that fo mqre at large, to M. Pel-* 

ibng as theie X nations bad . loutier's Uyioin da Cfhis^ 

Ho c6mmuilication with torn. ii. 
ifeangear^) their religion 

t ^ Tbi Cihic nations/ Orig. 
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fire, fhe air, the fun, moon, an3 ftaf 5 had 
each their refpeftive divinity. The trees> 
forefts, rivers, mountains, rocks, winds^ 
thunder and tempefts had the fame ; and 
merited on that fcore a religious worfhip, 
which, at firft, could not be directed to 
the vifible objedt, but to the intelligence 
with which it was animated* The motive 
of this worfhip was the fear of a deity irri- 
tated by the fins of men, but who, at the 
fame time, was mercifiil, and capable of 
being appeafed by prayer and repentance^ 
They looked up to him as to the a(Stive 
principle, which, by uniting" with the 
earth or paffive principle, had produced 
men, animals, plants, and all vifible be- 
ings ; they even believed that he was the 
only agent in nature, who preferves the 
feveral beings, and dii^^ofes of all events^ 
To ferve this divinity with facrifices and 
prayers, to do no wrong to others^and to 
be brave and intrepid in themfelves^ were 
all the moral confequences they derived 
from thefe dodlrines. Laftly, the belief of 
a future ftate cemented and compleated the 
whole building. Cruel tortures were there 
- referved for fuch as defpifed thefe three 
fundamental precepts of morality, and joys 
without number and without end awaited - 
every religious, jufl and valiant man. 

Thefe= 



Thefe arc the principal heads of that an- 
fciertt religiori, which probably prevailed for 
fnanv ages through the greateft part of the 
north of Europe, and dbubtlefs among fe- 
veral nations of Afia. It was prefervfed tole- 
rably pure in the North till towards the de- 
cliilte of the Romah Republic: One may judge 
at leaft by the teftimony of feveral authors, 
that thfe Germans had inaintaihed till that 
tinic the fchicf of thefe doftfines, whili^ 
the inhabitants of Spain, Gaul and Britain, 
fcialf fubdued by the arms and luxury of the 
Romans, adopted by degrees ncvv Gods, at 
the fame tinie that they received new ma- 
kers *. It is probable then, that it was- 
fiot till the arrival of Odin iii the North, 
that the Scythikri religion among the an- 
fcient Danes and other Scandinavians begaii 
to Ibie th6 mbft beautiful features of its 
briginal purity. Though the fadt itfelf is 
probable, it is not fo eafy td affigri the 
caufes of it. ' Whethef this change muft 
be attributed to the natural inconftarlcy of 
inarikind and their irtvincible jJronenefs to 
whatever is marvellous^ and ftrikes the 
ferifes. Or whether we ought to throw the 
blahie ori that conqueror, arid fuppofe with 
forhe authors that he had a formed delign 

* Pellciutier, chap. xvii. 

VoL\ I. Chap, V. G tQ 
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to pafs among the norther^ people for a 
iB^rmldable deity ; and to fovind there anew 
wor0iip> on which to cfl;ablifh his neMf do- 
minion» and to eternize his hatred for the 
Romans, by planting among thofe valian^ 
and populous nations a perpetual nurfery 
of devoted enemies to eve^y thing that 
fliould bear that name. It is difficult to 
decide tliis queition. "X^c eye is loft and 
bewildered, when it endeavours to trace out 
events fo remote and obfcure. To unra.vel 
^nd diftinguiih the feve^al caufes, and 
to mark exactly the. diftin<a influence of 
each> is what we can hardly do in the 
hiftory of fuch ages as are tne moft en- 
lightened and beft known to us. Let us 
then confine ourfelves within more narrovv 
timits, and endeavour to fketch out a new: 
picture of thi$ iame rdigion, as it w^ ^* 
terwards altered, and U^e a pJtepe of ^^ 
fo profufely overcharged with falfc orn^r 
ments, as naxdly to ^ew the leaft glinj^^ 
of the original groundwo^l^. This pii^urf 
will take in a (pace of &ytn or eig]^& cenr 
turies, which intervened between the time 
of Odin and the coiiveriion of Penmark 
to the Chriftian faith. The Icel^ic JEd^ 
dia» and fome ancient pie9es of poetry^ 
wherein the iame mytnology is taught^ 
are the fburces whence I fhall draw my in- 
formation. But the fear of falling into 

nee^efs 
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needlefs repetitions9 prevents me at prefent 
£x)m defciibing the nature of thefe ancient 
works, which are known but to ftsw of 
the learned. This difcufllon will find its 
mofl: proper place in the article which I 
referve for the ancient literature of the 
North. 



Chap.V. Ga QHAP- 
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C H A P T E R Yi; 

Of the He/igwn, which prevailed in ibe 
Norths and particularly in Scandinavia^ 
after the death cf Odin. 

TH E mofl: ftriking alteration in the 
dodrines of the primitive religion^ 
was in the number -of the Gods who were 
to be worfhipped. A capital point among 
the Scythians, was that preheminfince, I 
have been defcribing, of one only all-power- 
ful and perfect being over all the other in- 
telligences with which uhiverfal nature was 
peopled. The firm belief of a doftrine (6 
reafonable had fuch influence on their minds> 
that they openly teftified on feveral occa- 
lions their hatred and contempt for the 
polytheifm of thofe nations, who treated 
them ^s Barbarians ; and made it their firft 
care to deftroy all the objefts of idolatrous 
wor(hip in whatever place they eftablifhed 
their authority *. But the defcendants of 

thefe 

* They demoliflied of their Gods : this was 
the temples and ftatues done by the Perfians 

(whoft 
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ihd^ people being, in all appearance, weary 
qf this fimplicity of religion, aflbciated- 
to the fupreme God many of thofc Genii ^ 
or fubaltern divinities, who had been always 
fubordinate to him. As thefe differed ra- ^ 
ther in degree of power, than in eifence, 
the tranfition was very eafy to a people, who 
were not very refined and fubtle. To this 
another reafon alfo contributed. As each 
of thefe inferior divinities governed with 
abfolute - power every thing within his ref- 
pedtive fphere ; fear, defire, all their wants, 
and pafTions inclined a rude people to have 
recourfe to them, as to a more prefent, 
ipeedy and more accefiible help in time of 
need, rather than to the fupreme God,; 
whofe name alone imprinted fo much ref- 
pedt and terror. It is an inevitable mjflake 
of the human mind to carry the imperfec- 
tions of its own nature into the idea it forms 
of the Deity. The 4?cp conviction we 
have every moment of our own weaknefs, 
prevents us from conceiving how it is pof- 
fible for one fingle being to move and fup- 
port all parts of the univerfe. This is ef- 
pecially inconceivable to an ignorant peo- 

(whofe religion feemsori- whien under the ba;)ners. 

giaally to have differed of Xerxes theyy entered 

but little from that of the Greece. See Cicero de 

§cythians atnd Celtes) legibus, L. 2^. 

Chap. VI, Q 3 ple^ 
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p{e> who have never fufpeded ihftt tfioi 
IS any conneftion between the feveral parts 
of nature^ and that a general mechahiim 
can produce fb many different phasnorhena* 
Accordingly, all barbarous nations have ever 
fpbflituted, inftead of the iimple and uni- 
form laws of nature which were unknown 
tp them, the ojieration of spirits, genii 
apd divinities of all kinds, and have giveo 
them as ailiflants to tne fuprenie Being in 
the moral and pbvfical goverppipnt of the 
world. If they have paid to any of thern 
greater honours than to others, it has pfual* 
ly been to thofe whofe dpminiqn extended 
^ver fuch things as wcrp moft dear to them| 
or appeared moft worthy of admiratjqn. 
This was what happened in Scandinavia* 
Ifi procefs of time that fuprcnae Being, the 
idea of whom takes in all exii^epce, wa$ 
retrained to one particular province^ an4 
paiTed among the generality of thp ifihar 
bitants for the God of war. No ohjeGtj^ 
in their opinion, could be mpre worthy his 
attention, nor more proper to /hew fortl^ 
hi§ power. Hence thofe frightful pictures 
which are left us of him in the Icelandic 
Mythology*, lyhere he is always meant 
under the name of Odin, tie is there 
called *^ The terrible and fevere pod ; the , 

f See the Edda, Mjrthol. 3. & fcq, 

father! 
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** father of flaaghteti the God that carricth 
** dcfolatioh and fire 5 the aftive and roar- 
*^ ing deity; hfe who giveth viftory, and 
*^ reviveth courage in the cohfli<^; who 
^* nameth thofc that are to be flain." The 
warrioii who went to battle^ made a vow 
to fend him a certain number of fouls, 
which they confecraied to him j thefe fouls 
were Odin's right, he received them in 
Valhali, his ordinary place of refidence, 
where he rewarded all fuch as died fword in 
hand. There it was that h^ diflributed to 
them praifes and dfelight ; there he received 
them at his table, where in a continual 
feafti as we (hall fee hereafter, the plea- 
fiires of thefe heroes confifted. The af- 
Qfl:aiic&of this Deity was implored in every 
war that was iindertaken; to him the voWs 
cf both pdtfties were addreffed ; and it was 
believed that hfe dfteh descended tei intermiJc 
in the conflid hihifelf, to inflanie the fury 
of die cotaibatants, to ftrike thoffe who were 
to perifh, and to carry their fouls to his ce^^ 
leflial abodes. 

This terrible Deity, Who took fuch plea* 
fui^e in fhedding the blood of men, was at 
the fan^e time, according to the Icelandic 
mythoJlogy, their father and crtator. So 
eaiily dogrofs and prejudiced minds recon- 
cile the mofl glaring contradiftions : this 
lame God, whom they fcrved under a cha* 
Chap. VI, G 4 radter 
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rafter that vtovld m^ke even i man ibho!^ 
redj appOF^ing to t|ie Edda*, *^ livetl^ 
^* and goy^rneth during the ages,. he i dt- 
*f r?fteth every thing which is high, andi 
*^ every thing vyhich i$ lovsr, whatever is 
*^^ great ajrid vyhatever is fmall; he hath 
*f made the heaven,, the air, and man, whoi 
^* is tp live fpr ever : and before the heaven 
** and the earth exifted, this God lived al- 
" ready with the giants." The principal 
ftrokes of this pifture iare. found many times 
repeated in the fande work. They have 
been frequently ufed by other northern 
poets. Npr were they peculiar to the in- 
habitants of Scandinavia. Many ancient 
peofHe, the Scythians, and the German? 
for example, attributed in like manner to 
the fiipl^reme God a fuperintendance over 
war. They drew their, gods by their own 
charafter, who loved nothing fp much 
themfelves, as to display their ftrength and 
ppvyer in battle, and to fignalize their ven- 
geance upon their enemies by flaughter and 
defolation. Without doubt, this idea had 
taken deep root i|l the mind§ of the ancient 
Paries before the arrival of Odin. The 
expedition of the Cimbri plainly fliovvs, 
.that war v^a$ a]reaciy;An thdfe early .-times 
become jhqr rulipj^ paffion, and too^ 

^ f .Sec MythoL J. -^ :> 
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important bufihcfs : but it is neverthelefe 
probable that this northern conqueror in- 
preafed their natural ferocity, by infuf- 
ing into minds fo prepared the fangui- 
nary dodrines of his religion. Without 
doubt, that intimate perfiiafion of theirs, 
that the fuprtme God appeared in battle ; 
that he fupported thofe who defended 
themfelves with courage ; that he fought for 
them himfelf ; that he carried them away 
into heaven, and that this delightful abode 
was only open to fuch as died like heroes, 
with other circumftances of this kind w^s 
either the work of this ambitious prince, 
or only founded upon fome events of his 
life, which they attributed to the fuprcmc 
God, when thev had once confounded them 
together *. Tne apotheofis of this Chief 
and his Companions which followed it, in- 
volves the hiftory of thofe times in great 
pbfcurity. The Icelandic mythology never 
diftinguiflies the fupreme Being, who had 
\>ecn adored in the north under the name 

* Abbe Banier fays ing been deified for fome 

yery fenfibly^- that we great aftions, have been 

fhould always diftinguiih honoured with the fame 

in the Gods of Antiquity, wprlhip, as the Gods 

thofe whbfe worfhip has whofe names "they have 

beeif antecedent to thp taken. See his mytholo- 

cxiftencc of tbeijr great gy. Vol. 3. l^ook 7. c. 2f 

jmen, from thofe wKp bav- '" 

Chap. VI. of 
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t>f Odin many ages fefeforfti fh)irt this princ^ 
qJF the As£$> who ufurped his nalil^ and 
the wordiip that Was paid to hitn. All that 
one can juft make fhift to difeover amidft 
fo much darknisfsk is that the Scandinavians 
were not feduced by the impoftuits o£ the 
Afiatic Odin fq far as to be geiiterally peN 
fuaded, that he was the f^pteme God» 
whofe name he had afllimcid'^ and to loie aU 
remembrance, of thfc pKmary bd^ef^ I 
think one may coitje€|^e that it was prin- 
cipally the poets, whd^ delighted tQ con*i 
found thefe two Odins for the hettcir adbrn- 
in^ the piftures they drew of them both *, 
Mention is fometimes m^ of ^ tocie^t 
Odin, who never came out of Scythia, and 
who w^s very different frohi that other Odih 
that came into Sweden, and camfed diving 
}ionours to bc^ paid him at Sigtuna. Some 
authors make meinicto alfo df d third Odirr^ 
fo that it is very ppffiblk this nanie mky 
iiave been ufurped by niany tUfiferent war* 
riours out of policy and ambition ; of aQ 
whom pofterity made in procefs of time 
but one iingle perfbn ; much in the fame 
manner as hath happened with !regard to 
Hercules, in thofe rude ages wftfeft Orttct 
afid Italy were ho left barbSffous thart the 

* Wdrihii Monijineh'- JReguih & Dynaft. Dafl« 
t^'&^hi^. Lib. 1. p. lit. Lib, 2* c. 3. 
Theqn* Torfcei Series 

nortiiern 
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ROlrthem fiatioiD6*. HoWever that.bd^ 
there remains td this-day fome daces, of 
the wdrfhip paid to Odin in the nime given 
By alinofl: all the people of the north to ^o 
fourth day of the week, which was for-5 
merly confecrated to hidi. It is called by 
^ name which fignifies OniN's DAY^f*: 
For as this God was reputed alfo the au-s 
Aor of magici and inventor of all the artSji 
he was thought %b anfwer to the Mercury 
of the Greeks and Romans, and the name 
of the d^ty confbcrated to him was expref* 
fpd in Latin Dies M^r€Urtt%. 

The principal Deity among the ancient 
liaiieSf after Odin, was Frigoa oItFrea 
,^i vdfis. It was the opinion of all the 
Celtip nations^ of the ancient Syrians, and 
6f the fyA inhabitants of Greece^ that the 
4lpre)^e Being or celeftia] God had united 

f t SeVftTil learned men < Q-om Afia to form fettle- 
hive proveid very cleaiiy • ments in the noith ?' 
that the word Hsrcu- f It is called in Ice- 

lEs, w^ a name givet^ landic Wonjdagy in Swe- 

to aU the leaders of Cp^ di(h Odinw^^ in Lovir 

lonies, who came out of Dutch froenfdag^ in An- 

Afia to fettle in Greece, glo-Saxon tP^odenfdag^ in 

Italy and Spain. May £ngli(h Wednefday^ that 

pot one conje<9:ure witn is, the day of Woden or 

fome p^bability, that Odin. Vide Junii £ty- 

the name of Odin was mologicon Anglicanum. 

^iven in like n^anner to PoL 1748. 

all the leaders of Scy- X In French Mecnii. 
thian colonies, who came 

^ha^.VI. with 
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with the Earth to produce the inftrior dU 
vinities, man^ and all; other creatures. 
Upon this was founded that veneration they 
had for the Earth, which they confidered 
as a goddefs, apd the honours which were 
paid her. They called her Mother 
EARTH, and MOTHER OF TPE GoDs. The 
Phenicians adored both thef^ two principlesi 
Vnder the pames pf Tavtes and Ast ar-^ 
TE. They were called by fome of the Scy- 
thian nations Jupiter and Apia; by the 
Thracians Cqtis and Bendis; by tlie in- 
habitants of Greece and Italy, SatURN and 
Ops. All antiquity is full pf traces of this 
Wprihip, which waa formerly univerfal. 
We know that the Scythians adpred the 
Earth as a goddefs, wife of the fupremc 
God; the Tur^s celebrated her in their 
hymns; the Perfians offered facrifices ta 
her. Tacitus attributes the fame worfhip 
to the Germans, particularly to the inha- 
bitants of the north of Germany. He 
fays, " They adore the goddefs Her- 
f' THUS*, (meaning the Earth") and 



* The naijae which 
Tacitus gives to this god-^ 
defs, fignifies the Earth 
in all the northern (or 
Teutonic) languages. 
Thus it is in the ancient 
Gothic, Jirtha: m the 



Anglo-Saxon, JSortheyEr^. 
tha, Hertha : Englifli^ 
Earth : in Danifh, Jor4' 
m Belgic, Aerde^ &c. 
Vid. JuniiEtymoIog. An- 
glican. T. 

givc^ 



^ives a circumftantial defcrlption of thd 
. teremonies which were obferved in honour 
of her in an ifland, which he does not 
name, but which could not have been far 
• from Denmark *. We cannot doubt, but 
this fame goddefs was the Frigga or Frea 
of the Scandinavians- The word Frea or 
•j- FrAu fighifies a woman in theGermail 
language. When therefore the Afiatic 
prince came into Denmark, and had found 
the worfliip of Odin and his wife the Earth 
eftablilhed, there i^ ho doubt but the fame 
people, who gave him the name of Odiw 



* Cluverius pretends 
that it is the ifle of Ru- 
iGEN, which is in the Bal- 
tic fea^ on the coaft of 
Pomerania: Germ. Antiq* 
p. 134. Yet as Tacitus 
places it in the ocean, it 
is more likely to have been 

the ifie of H£ILIG£JL AND^ 

which is npt far from the 
mouth of theElb.The An- 
gles (yingliy from whom 
our Englifh anceftors de- 
flved their name) were 
£eated on this (;oaft : ahd 
Arnkiel hath flioWn in his 
Cimbric Antiquities, that 
the ancient Germans held 
this ifland in great venera« 

Chap. VI. 



tion. The word HeUi'^ 
geland^ fignifies ** Holy 
" Land." See Pellou- 
tier's Hift. des CelteSi . 
Tom. 2* Chap. !&.■ 
Other learned men pre^ 
tend that the ifle in quef- 
tion was Z^EAtAND, but 
it is after all, not very 
certain or important. Via. 
Mallet's Firft £dit. T. 
+ The Lydians and ei- 
ther people of Afia minor 
acknowledged her under 
the name of Rhea-i which 
is doubtlefs the fame as 
Prea with a different af- 
piration. Firft Edit. 



Of 
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or Godf g^vc lii$ wife alib die ni^ne 6f 
Frba comecrated to the Earthy and that 
theyp^id her the fame compliment iQity 
had done her hufbapd. Thus the faqip 
confufion^ which orevails in the df^Ccrij)- 
tions given us of Odin, eqoally obtains !« 
that of his wife j and without doubt th^ 
worihip of bpth th^ one ^d the Qthef u^-^ 
derwent an alteration at thi^ periqd. 1^}^}$ 
Frea became in the fequel, the goddef? of 
love and debauchery, the Venus of thenortht 
doubtleis becaufe ihe pafled for the priqciT 
pic of ^i fecundity, ?©4lbrtHenao,Uier 9f 
all exiftence. It was flie that was addrefled 
in order to obtain happy marriages apd eafy 
child-births. She difpenfed pleafures, en- 
joyments and delights of all kinds. Th? 
£ada ftiles her the mofi &vourable of the 
goddefIe$; and in imitation of the Venus 
of the Greeks, who lived inthemoft tender 
union with Mars, Frea went to \yar as well 
as Odin; and divided with him the ibuls of 
theflain: and indeed it would have been 
very hard if thegoddefs of pjbafures ha4 b^ 
deprived of an ^mufement which her voUn 
ries were fo fond of. It appears to have been 
the general opinion, that (he was the ikfjip 
with the Venus of the Greeks and Ror 
mans, fiqce the i];xth day of the week 
which was confecrated to her under the 
c name 
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name of preytag, Friday, or Prey's d?^y,i 
y^as rei^dere^ iniq L^tin .©iV^ Venerk% Pf 

Th« third principal deity of the ajip^n^ 
Scandinavians w^ n^Qie4 ThqRj ^nd wa^ 
no iefs knpwalh^ ^.e f^TOCT among ti»s 
(^^tic nations. Jqlius Caef^r fpcaks ^^ 
prefly pf ^ God of the Qaulsj whp w^ 
(harg^ with the PPn^u^ pf the atmp^- 
phere, and pr^^di^ over the winds an4 
tequpells. -^. H^ mentions hini und^r th^ 
L^itin name of Jupiter : ?iit hmzik give? 
him 9 naoif, lyhicn bear6 a greater refen»-f 
blance tQ thaf of Thprt he eall? him T*-r 
ranis, a word whiph tp this day ip tb* 
Welfli language fignifies thunder $. It 
plainly appears, and is the exprefs opinion 
of Adam of Bfemeb, that the authority of 
this god, extended over the winds and 
^^albns, and particularly over tl^under an4 

^ She was alio known thought as woll as her to 

under the name of JJhr ^ve influence over the in- 

gidov the goddefs c^love, cccaiis of the bum^ fpe- 

a lume which is uot very cies, foi; which reafon t\kt 

rempte (rom that of Ajr fuU mpon was confidered 

twrUy hy which the Phe- as the moft favourable 

Aicians denoted her ; and time for nuptials. 
under that of Qoya^ f Caefar Comment. L. 

which the ancient Greeks 6. c. 17. 
gave to the earth. She t Sellout. Hift. des 

was fometimes confound- Celtes. Lib. 3. c. 6. 
ed wi^ ^^ mc^n who was 

Chap. VI. • light- 



ir^htning §. In the fyftein of the pnrft[- 
tive Religion, the God Thor was probably 
only one of thofe genii or fubaltern divii 
hities, fprung from the union of Odin or 
the fujireme being, and the Earth. The 
Edda calls hin^ exprefly the ittoft valiant of 
the fbns of Odin *, but I have not difcovered 
that the employment of launching th6 
thunder was ever attributed to him. Iii 
l-eading the Icelandic mythology, I find 
him rather confidered as the defender and 
avenger of the Gods. He always carried a 
mace or club, which ais often as he dif* 
charged it, returned back to his hand of 
itfelf ; he grafped it with gauntlets of iron^ 
iand was further poflcfled of a girdle which 



§ Thorprajidei in aere ; 
fulminaj frugis guhernat. 
(Adam Brem. Hift. Ec- 
cles. c. 233.) Dudo de St. 
Quentinobferves the fame 
' thing of the Normans ahd 
Gothsa adding that they 
offered human facrificesi 
There was alfo a day con- 
fecrated to Thor, which 
ftiU retains his name in 
the Dariifli, Swedifli, 
Engliib, and Low-'dutch 
languages, [e. g^ Dari. 
Thorfdag^ Sued. Torfdag. 
Yng.Thurfdayi'RtX^ Don- 
derdag. Vide Jun. Etym.] 
This word has been ren- 

8 



dered into Latin^ hy^Dies 
Jovis^ or Jupiter's dayj 
lor this Deity, according 
to ideas of the Romans 
alfo, was the God of* 
Thunder. In confequehcc 
of the fame opinion, tbi& 
day hath received k iimi- 
lar name in the diale6l of 
High - Germany. It is 
called there by a name 
compofed of the Word Pen 
or Penning^ which figni- 
fies the fummit of a moun- 
tain, and the God, who 
prefides (in that place) 
over thunder and tempefti 
* Edda MythoL 7. 

had 
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had the virtue to renew his ftrength as often 
as was needful. It was with thefe formi- 
dable arms that he overthrew to the ground 
the monfters and giants, when the Gods 
fent him to oppofe their enemies. 

The three deities, whom we have men- 
tioned, compofed the court or fupreme 
council of the gods, and were the principal 
objefts of the worihip and veneration of 
all the Scandinavians : but they were not all 
agreed among themfelves about the pre- 
ference which was due to each of them in 
particular. The Danes feem to have paid 
the higheft honours to Odin. The inha- 
bitants of Norway and Iceland appear to 
have been under the immediate protedion 
of Thor : and the Swedes had chofen for 
their tutelar deity Freya, or rather Frey, 
an inferior divinity, who, according to the 
Edda, prefided over the feafons of the year, 
and beftowed peace, fertility and riches. 
The number and employment of thefe 
deities of the fecond order> it is not very 
eafy to determine, and the matter befides 
being of no great confequence, I fhall point 
out fome of the moft material. The 
Edda * reckons up twelve gods and as many 
goddefies, to whom divine honours were 

* Edda, Mythol, i8. 

Vol. I. Chap. VI. H due. 
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due, and who though they had all a certain 
power, were neverthelefs obliged to obey 
Odin the moft ancient of the gods, and the 
great principle of all things. Such was 
NioRD-f-, the Neptune of the northern 
nations, who reigned over the fea and 
winds. This was one of thofe genif, 
whom the Celts placed in the elements. 
The extent of his empire rendered him 
very refpeftable, and we find in the North 
to this day traces of the veneration which 
was there paid him. The Edda exhorts 
men to wor(hip him with great devotion 
for fear he (hould do them mifchief : a 
motive like that which caufed the Romans 
to ered: temples to the Fever : for fear is 
the moft fuperftitiaus of all the paffions J. 
Balder was another fon of Odin, wife, 
eloquent, and endowed with fuch great 
majefty, that his very glances were bright 
and fliining. Tyr, who muft be diftin- 
guifhed from Thor, was alfo a warrior 
deity, and the protedtor of champions and 



+ Mythol. 21. of beauty and love, who 

X Niord was the father hath been confounded 

of that Frey, the patron with Frea or Frigga, the 

of the Swedes, whom I wife of Odin. See the 

have mentioned above, Edda, 20. Fir/i Edit. 
and of Freya the goddefs 
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brave men*. Brage prefided over clo* 

?uehce and poetry. His wife, named 
DUN A, had the care of certain apples, 
which the gods tailed, when they found 
themfelves grow old, and which had the 
power of inftantly reftoring them to youth \\. 
Heimdal was their porter. The gods 
had made a bridge between heaven and 
earth : this bridge is the Rain-bow. Heim- 
dal was employed to watch at one of the 
extremities of this bridge, for fear the gi-^ 
ants fhould make ufe of it to get into hea- 
ven. It was a difficult matter to furprizc 
him, for the gods had given him the fa- 
culty of flecping more lightly than a bird, 
and of difcovering objedts by day or night 
farther than the diftance of a hundred 
leagues. He had alfo an ear fo fine that he 
could hear the very grafs grow in the mea- 
dows and the wool on the backs of the 
iheep. He carried in the one hand a fword, 
and in the other a trumpet, the found of 
which could be heard through all the 

♦ From Tyr is derived This proves that Tyr ail- 

the name given to the, fwered to Aforj; The Ger- 

third day of the week in mans in Hi^h Dfctch call 

moft of the northern Ian- this day Erichs^tag^ from 

guages, viz. in Dan, the word Hericy or HareCy 

Tyrfdag or Tiifdag ; Sued, a Warrior,which comes fb 

Tifdagi Englifh,7«^/J%r} the fame thing, 
in Low Dutch, Dingf-tag : • || Edda Mythoh 25. 
in Latin, Dies Martis. 
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wojlds, I fupprefs here the names of the 
other gods, . who made up the number of 
twelve ; but I ought to beflow a word 
upon LoKE, whom the ancient Scandina- 
vians feem to have regarded as their evil 
principle, and whom notwithftanding they 
ranked among the gods. The Edda * calls 
him ** the calumniator of the gods, the 
** grand contriver of deceit and frauds, the 
** reproach of gods and men. He is beau- 
** tiful in his figure, but his mind is evil, 
«*' and ' his inclinations inconftant. No 
*^ body renders him divine honours. He 
*^ furpafles all mortals in the arts of per- 
*' fidy and craft." He hath had many 
children by Segnie his wife : befides three 
monfters who owe their birth to him ; the 
wolfFENRis, the ferpent MiDGARD, and 
Hela or Deaths All three are enemies to 
the gods ; who after various ftruggles have 
chained this wolf till the laft day, when he. 
fhall break loofe and devour the fun* The 
ferpent hath been caft into the fea, wher? 
he fhall remain till he is conquered by the 
god Thor. And Hela or death fhall be ba- 
nifhed into the lower regions, where fhe 
hath the government of nine worlds, into 
which fhe diflributes thofe who are fent to 
her. Wc find here and there in the Edda 

♦ Mythol., 26. 

feveral 
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feveral other ftrokes concerning Loke, his 
wars with the gods, and eipecillly with 
Thor, his frauds, their refentment againft 
him, and the vengeance they took of him, 
when he was feized and fhut up in a ca- 
vern formed of three keen-edged ftones, 
where he rages with fuch violence that he 
caufes all the earthquakes that happen. He 
will remain there captive, adds the fame 
mythology, till the end of the ages ; but 
then he (hall be flain by Heimdal the door- 
keeper of the gods. 

We have feen above that the Icelandic 
mythology reckons up twelve goddefles, in- 
cluding Frea of Frigga, the fpoufe of Odin, 
and the chief of them all. Each of them 
hath her particular funftions. Eir a is the 
goddefs of medicine; Gefione of virgi- 
nity : Full A is the confident of Frea and 
takes care of her drefs and ornaments. 
Prey A is favorable to lovers, biit more 
faithful than the Grecian Venus, (he weeps 
inceffantly for the abfence of her hufband 
Odrus, and her tears are drops of - gold. 
LoFNA makes up differences between lovers 
and married perfons though never fo much 
at variance. Vara receives their oaths 
and puniflies fuch as violate them. Sno- 
TRA is the goddefs of learning and of good 
manners. Gna is the meffenger of Frea. 
Chap- VL H 3 Befides 
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Bcfidcs thcfc twclvegoddeflcs there are other 
virgins in Valhall or theparadife of the 
heroes. Their bufinefs is to wait upon 
them, and they are called Valkeries. 
Odin alfo employs them to chufe in battles 
thofe who are to perifli, and to make the 
vidtory incline to whatever fide he pleafes. 
The court of the gods is ordinarily kept 
under a great afli-tree, and there they diftri- 
butejuftice*. Thisafhis the greateftofall 
trees ; its branches cover the furface of the 
earth, its top reaches to the higheft hea- 
ven, it is fupported by three vaft roots, one 
of which extends to the ninth world, or helL 
An eagle, whofe piercing eye difcovers all 
things, percheis upon its branches. A 
fquirrel is continually running up and down 
it to bring news ; while a parcel of ferpents, 
ifaftened to the trunk, endeavour to deftroy 
him. From under one of the roots runs a 
fountain wherein Wifdom lies concealed. 
From a neighbouring fpring (the fountain 
of paft things) three virgins are continually 
drawing a precious water, with which they 
water the afli-tree : this water keeps up 
the beauty of its foliage, and after having 
refreflied its leaves, faills back again to the 
earth, where it forms the dew of which 

♦ See the Epda : MythoL 14. 
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the htet make their honey. Thefe 'three 
: vifgliis always keep under the afh; and it 

IS they who difpenfe the days and ages of 
men. Every man hath a Deftiny appropri- 
ated tohimfelf, who determines the duration 
and events of his life. ' But the three Defti- 
nies of more efpecial note are Urd (the 
paft), WfiRAKDi (the prefent), andScutPE 
(the future). 

Such were the principal deities, for- 
ftierly worftiipped in the north of Europe. 
Or rather thefe were the ideas which the 
poets gave of them to that credulous peoples- 
It is eafy to difcover their handy-work in 
thefe fidions, fometimes ingeniousy but 
fnore frequently puerile, with which thejf 
thought to fet oflF the fimplicity of thd an- 
tient religion ; and we ought not to believet 
as we (hall prove hereafter, that fuch of them 
as were men of fcnfe and difcernment ever 
cdnfidered them in any other light. But after 
having fhewn the names and attributes 6f 
their prihdpai Ddtiea, let m proceed to fet 
forth after the Edda and the poem named 
VoLUSPA*, the other Doarines <tf their 
Religion, 
Vol. L , M 4 We 

♦ It is believed, that very extcnfiveMyihologjr^ 

$JBMOND, furnaqned the of which at prefent we 

IrfARNED, compiled a ^U^vc only an abridgment. 
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, ytt have feeu that among the qualities 

of which they fuppofed Odin or the Su-^ 

jpream God tp t?e ppflcfled, that of the 

creator of heaven and earth is cixpr^fsly at-» 

trijiuted to him. It' is very p^rob^blc "that 

ii^ofi. of the natloris which were pf Celtic 

race held opinion? fin^ilar to this, although 

the fe>y monprnients which reip?iin ^t prefent 

6rthetTertic rcirgion,' leave us ignorant in 

^^hat rnanner their Druids ^r their phUofo- 

phers coijpeiyed this great event to hav^ 

happened;. What the Icelai><Jic mytho^ 

logy Kath preferyeji to u? on this h?ac|j nie-f 

fits fp fnuch the more attention^ as it dif-» 

covers. Jp us the fentiment? of th? ancient 

Scyl;hian5 on this^ important ppint, and at 

the fame time expfeflfes them frequently 

with a gre^tnefs arid fijblimity equal to the 

firieft ftrokes qf claffical anticjuity pn the 

fame . fubje^ % - T^^ po?t l?^gii^? fey ^ 

^efcriptiQn 



WiB liaye flill three or 
four fragments of thi$ firft 
Edda, the moft yalua})lc 
of which 18 a i)oem of 
about 4Qb verfes, which 
j« ftill extant* wd imid^ct 
fhe^Vp|,uspA, thatis^toT 
fay, "The Oracle of the 
f* '^rpphistcfj/* It con- 



taihs an ^bftrad of a1) tho 
portherrii Mythology, an4 
appears very ancient ; but 
is not cvesy w^^rc eafy tq 
be underftoud.. 

* I quote as mucb a^ 
po{fibie the very word? of 
the VoLUsp^j ajid Whcq 
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dejfcription of Chaos. ** In the day-fpring 
'^ of the ages, fays he, there was neither 
•* fea, nor fhor?, nor refrcftiing breezes. 
<* There was neither earth below, nor hea- 
** ven above to be diftinguiflied. The 
" whole was only one vaft abyfs without 
" herb, and without feeds. The fun had 
" then no palace : the ftars knew not their 
" dwelling-places, the moon was ignorant 
•* of her power.'* After this, continues 
he, ** there was a luminous, burning, 
'* flaming world towards the fouth } and 
** from this world flowed out incefllantly 
«• into the abyfs that lay towards the 
*^ north, torrents of fparkling fire, which 
** in proportion as they removed far away 
*^ from their fource, congealed in their 
^* falling into the abyfs, and fo filled it 
^* with fcum and ice. Thus was the 
^* abyfs by little and little filled quite full: 
*' but there remained within, it a light and 
'^ immoveable air, and thence exhaled icy 
*^ vapours. Then a warm breath coming 
«^ from the fouth, melted thofe vapours, 
** and formed of them living drops, whence 
" was born the giant Ymer. It is re- 

they appear to me too ob- em. See efpecialljr My- 

jfcure, I fupply them from thol. 4, 5, & feqq. Edd, 

the Edda, which is for liland. Refenii. Havnia?| 

the moft part, only a kind 1665. Firjl Edit^ 
pf paraphrafe of this po- 

Chap. VI, ^' porte4 
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'* ported that whilft he flept, an cxtraordir 
*' nary fweat under his arm-pits produced 
*^ a male and female, whence is fprung the 
*^ race of the giants ; a race evil and cor- 
" rupt, as well as Ymer their author. 
•* Another race was brought forth, which 
** formed alliances with that of the giant 
** Ymer: This was called the family of 
*' BoR, fo named from the firft of that fa- 
*^ mily, who was the father of Odin. The 
** fons of Bor flew the giant Ymer, and 
'* the blood ran from his . wounds in fuch 
<^ abundance, that it caufed a general in- 
" undation, wherein periflied all the 
** giants, except only one, who fav- 
** ing himfelf in a bark, efcaped with all 
. ** his family. Then a new world was 
'* formed. The fons of Bor, or the Gods, 
^* dragged the body of the giant in the 
^^ abyfs, and of it made the earth : the fea 
•* and rivers were compofed of his blood; 
^* the earth of his fle(h ; the great moun- 
«« tains of his bones ; the rocks of his teeth 
" and of fplinters of his bones broken. 
^ They made of his fcuU the vault of hea^ 
*^ ven, which is fupported by four dwarfs 
«* named South, North, Eafl: and Wefl. 
*' They fixed there tapers to enlightea 
«^ it, and afligned to other fires certain 
** fpaces which they were to run through, 
f^ fome of them in heaven, others under 

'' the 
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" the heaven : The days were diftinguiflied, 
"and the years were numbered. They 
** made the earth round, and furrounded it 
" with the deep ocean, upon the banks of 
" which they placed the giant§. One day, 
" as the fons of Bor, or the gods, were 
*^ taking a walk, they found two pieces of 
" wood floating upon the water; thefethey 
" took, and out of them made a man and 
** a woman. The eldeft of the gods gave 
*' them life and fouls ; the fecond motion 
*' and knowledge; the third the gift of 
** ipeech, hearing and fight, to which he 
** added beauty and raiment. From this 
" man and this woman, named Askus and 
** Embla, is defcended the race of men 
** who are permitted to inhabit the earth/* 

It is eafy to trace out in this narration 
veftiges of an ancient and general tradition, 
of which every fed: of paganifm hath al- 
tered, adorned or fupprefled many circum- 
ftances, according to their own fancy, and 
which is now only to be found intire in the 
books of Mofes. Let the ftrokes we have 
here produced be compared with the be- 
ginning of Hefiod's Theogony, with the 
mythology of fbme Afiatic nations, and 
with the book of Genefis, and we (hall in-^ 
ilantly be cpnvinced, that the conformity 
which IB found between many circum- 
ftances of their recitals, cannot be the 

Chap. VI. ^ mere 
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mere work of chance. Thus in the Edda 
the defcfiptlonof the Chaos 5 that vivifying 
breath w^hich produces the giant Ymer ; 
that jQeep during virhich a male and female 
fpring from his fides ; that race of the fons 
of the gods ; that deluge which only one 
man efcapes, with his family, by means of 
a bark 5 that renewal of the world which 
fucceeds ; that firft man and firfl woman 
created by the gods, and who receive from 
them life and motion : all this feems to be 
only remains of a more ancient and more 
general belief, which the Scythians carried 
with them when they retired into the 
North, aftd which they altered more flowly 
than the other nations. One may difcover 
alfo in the very nature of thefe alterations 
the fame fpirit of allegory, the fame defire 
of accounting for dl the phasnomena oif 
nature by fidtions, which hath fuggefted to 
other nations the greateft part of the 
fables with which their theology is infedled. 
To conclude, the ftyle itfelf, in which the 
expreflions, one while fublime, one while 
extravagant and gigantic, are thrown toge- 
ther without art; the littlenefi!es that ac- 
company the moft magnificent defcriptions ; 
the diforder of the narrative; the uniform 
turn of the phrafes, confirms to all who 
read this work an idea of a very remote 
antiquity, and a mode of thinking and 

writing 
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writing peculiar to a fimple and grofe 
people, who were unacquainted with any 
rules of compofition, and whofe vigorous 
imagination, defpifing or not knowing any 
rules of art, dilplays itfelf in all the liberty 
and energy of nature. 

It was thus the world was created ; or to 
exprefs it in a manner, more conformable 
to the Celtic notions. It was thus that the 
matter already exifting but without order 
and without life, was animated and dif- 
pofed by the Gods in the prefent ftate in 
which we behold it. I have already re- 
marked, that they were far from fuppofing 
that after it had received the firft motion 
frppi the hands of the Gods, the world 
continued to fubfift, and to move indepen- 
dent of its firft movers. Perhaps no re- 
ligion evef attributed fo much to a divine 
providence as that of the northern nations. 
This doftrine ferved them for a key, as 
commodious, as it was univerfal, to un- 
lock all the phaenomena of nature without 
exception. The intelligencies united to 
different bodies, penetrated and moved 
them; and men needed not to look any 
farther than to them, to find the caufe of 
every thing they obferved in them. Thus 
entire nature animated and always moved 
immediately by one or more intelligent 
caufes, was in their fyftem nothing more 
Chap. VI. than 
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thatt the brgan of inftrument of the divi- 
nity, and became a kind of book in whicht 
they thought they could read his Will, in— 
clinations and defigns. Hence that weak— 
nefs formerly common to fo many nations, 
and of which the traces ftill fubfift in 
many places, that makes them regard a 
thoufand indifferent phsenomena, fuch as 
the quivering of leaves, the crackling and 
colour of flames, the fall of thunderbolts, 
the flight or finging of a bird, mens invo- 
luntary motions, their dreams and vifions, 
the movements of the pulfe, &c. as inti- 
matipns which God gives to wife men, of 
his will. Hence came oracles, divinations, 
aufpices, prefages, and lots ; in a word all 
that rubbifh of dark fuperfliitions, called at 
one time religion, at another magic, a 
Icience abfurd to the eyes of reafon, but 
fuitable to the impatience and reftileflfnefs of 
our defires, and which only betrays the weak- 
nefs of human nature, in promifing to re^ 
lieve it. Such notwithfl:anding was the prin- 
cipal confequence which the * Gothic' na- 
tions drew from the doftrinc of a Divine 
Providence. The ancient Danes carried it 
to as extravagant a pitch as the reft, as will 
appear from what I fhall fay of their facri- 
fices and prefages, when I come to treat of 
their exterior wor/hip. With refpedt to 
the moral precepts, we know very well that 

it 
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^t hafh ever been the failing of mankind to 
regard thefe as the leaft eflential part of re- 
J^igion. When they admitted that c6nti- 
•Dual and immediate adtion of the divinity 
on all creatures, the Scandinavians had 
tJience concluded that it v^as impoffible 
for men to efFe£t any change in the courfe 
of things, or to refift the deftinies. The 
Stoics themfelves did not underftand this 
term in a more rigorous fenfe than the peo- 
ple of the North. Nothing is more com^ 
mon in the ancient Chronicles than to hear 
their warriours complaining that the defti- 
nies are inflexible, that they are unatirable 
and cannot be furmounted. We have fccn 
above that they reckoned the Parcae or Go3- 
defTes of deftiny to be three in number, as 
well as the Greeks ; and like them attri- 
buted to them the determination of all 
events. Every man had alfo his own de- 
ftiny, who affiftcd at the moment of his 
birth, and marked before hand the period 
of his days *. It is yet probable thdt they 
confidered Odin or the fupreme God, as the 
author and arbiter of the deftinies. This 

♦ It is this doftrine of mances, a? that of the an- 
the ancient Celtic (and cient Romances, is found- 
northern) 'Mythology, ed on the Greek and Ro- 
which has produced all man Mythology. This 
theftoriesoffairiesjandthe will appear more plainly 
marvellous of modern Ro- in the iequel of this work. 
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tte Edda infinuates pretty clearly, whc» 
it tells us, that he hath eftablifhed from tkxP 
beginning governors to regulate the d^fti- 
jiies of mortals. One may conceive whaj 
impreffion this dodtrine muft have madL* 
upon men who were naturally warlike- 
Recent examples have fhewn us, that it 
never fails among men to add ftrength to 
their ruling paffion> and to produce parti- 
cularly in luch as love war, a blind temerity 
which knows neither meafure nor danger *- 
But to this unlucky prejudice the ancieixt 
inhabitants of the north added another^* 
the effeds of which were no lefs barbarous : 
which wis, that the term of a man*s li^ 
might be prolonged, if any one would pixt 
jhimfelf in his place and die in his ftead. 
This was often pradtifed when a prince or 
illuftrious warrior was ready to perifli l>y 
fome accident i Odin appealed by fuch a 
facrifice, and content to have a vi&inck, 
revoked, they faid, the decree of the dcf^ 
tinies and lengthened the thread of hjs 
life whom they were fo defirous to fave. 

The other precepts of this religionf' 
probably extended no farther than to be 
brave and intrepid in war, to ferve the 

* The author (I fup- Hiftory by Voltaire, 
pofe) alludes to Charles f As among all the 

XII of Sweden : See his Celtic nations. Orig. 

Gods, 
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CS^ods, and to appeafe them by faCrifices,? 
rkot to be unjuft, to (how hofpitality to 
ftrangers,to keep their words inviolably, and 
to be faithful to the marriage bed. There 
€ire many remarks to be made upon the 
fcnfe in which thefe precept§ were taken^ 
and upon the manner in which they were 
obferved ; but to avoid repetitions, I fliall 
referve them for the article in which I fhall 
treat of the Manners of the ancient Danes : 
There we fhall be beft able to judge, what 
influence their religion had upon thefe peo- 
ple, and by a natural circle, thence form the 
nipft exad: idea of the fpirit of the reli- 
gion itfelf. It is now time to difcufs an*- 
other of its doftrines, that of the ftate of 
'nan after death, and the final deftiny of 
the world he now inhabits. 

" There >ill come a time, fays the Ed* 
** da*, a barbarous age, an age of the 
^* fwbrd, when iniquity (hall infeft the 
*' earth, when brothers fhall ftain themfelves 
*^ with brothers blood, when fons fhall b© 
** the murderers of their fathers, and fa- 
** thcrs of their fons, when inceft and adul- 

* SeeMythol. 48. and alfo the fragments cited 

^ 4-9. and the Poem of the by Bartholin, De Cauf. 

• *^OLusPA towards the Contempt, a Dan. Gen- 

^nd, as it is found in til, mortis. L. 2. c. 14. 
^lieEdit. ofRefenius. See 

Vol. I. Chap. VI. I V tery 
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^ tcry fhall be common, when no man ihall 

'• fpare his friend. Immediately ^all fiic- 

^* ceed a defolating winter ; the fnow fliall 

•* fall from the four corners of the world, 

^* the winds (hall blow with fury, the whole 

^* earth (hall be hard bound in ice. Three 

*** fuch winters (hall pafc away, without bei3}g 

** foftened by one fummer. Then ihall fuc- 

*• ceed aftonifhing prodigies : Then (hsdl 

•' the monfters break their chains ^nd ef* 

*' cape : the great Dragon ihail roll himfclf 

^* in the ocean, and with his motions the 

** earth (hall be overflowed : the eardi ^aM 

^* be fhaken ; the trees (hall be torn up by 

•** the roots ; the rocks ihall be daflicd 

♦' again ft each other. The Wdlf Fenris, 

»« broke loofe from liis chains, fliall opea 

** his enormous mouth which readies from 

'* heaven to earth ; the ^re fliall fla(h out 

** from his eyes and noftrils; be (hall devotir 

*• the fun : and the great Dragon wfeo fol- 

*' lows him, ihall vomit forth upon the 

^* waters and into the air, great torrents 

^* of venom. In this confufion the ftafs 

^ ^aW fly from their places, the heaven 

•^ {hall cleave afunder, and the army of evil 

*' Genii and Giants condtidled by SortuR 

•* (the black) and followed by Loke, ihall 

•• break in, to attack the gods. But He- 

^* iMDAL the door-keeper of the GodSi 

** rifes up, he founds his clanging trumpet; 

" the 
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^^tfae Cods awalce and affemble ; the great 
^* Afli-tree fliakes its branches ; heaven and 
'*^ar^ are full erf" horror and afFright. The 
^^^Gods fly to arms 5 the heroes place 
" Aemfeives in battle-array. Odin appears 
^' armed in his golden caique and his re- 
^^pl^dantcuirais^ his vaft fcimetar i$ in 
^ fais hands. He attacks the Wolf Fenris ; 
^' lie is devoured bf hitn, and Fenris pe^ 
^ rifties at the fame iaflant. 'Hior is fuf- 
^'ifbcatsed in the floods of venom vtrhich the 
^'Dragon breathes forth as he expires, 
""idhe and Heimdal mutually kill each 
^odier'*. Thte fire confumes ever^ 
Chap. VI,, I 2 <« thing, 

• It Is very difficult to to have nothing in corn- 
comprehend '^ why the mon with Odin. The 
Scandinavians make their Stoics had probably the 
Gods to die thus, with- fame ideas: there is at 
out ever returning again leaft a very remarkable 
to life : For after the de- paffage of Seneca the tra- 
f^t of the three principal gedian on this fubjed. It 
^viiiities, we fee an all- is where hedefcribes that 
powerful D.eity appear up- conflagration which is tp 
Pn the ftage, who feems put an end to this world. 

Jam jam legibus obrutis 
Mundo cum veniet dies 
Aufti^is polus obruet 
Quicquid per Lybiam jacst, &x» 
Ardous polus obruet 
Quicquid fubjaoet axibus% 
AmiiTum trepidus polo 
Tkan excuuet diesDu 
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thing, and the flame reaches up to heaven. 
But prcfently after a new earth fprings 
forth from the bofom of the waves, 
adorned with green meadows ; the fields 
there bring forth without culture, cala- 
mities are there unknown, a palace is 
there raifed more ihining than the fun, 
all covered with gold. This is the place 
that the juft will inhabit, and enjoy de- 
lights for evermore. Then the power- 
ful, the VALIANT, he who governs 
ALL THINGS, comcs forth from his 
lofty abodes, to render divine juftice* 
He pronounces decrees. He eftabli/hes 
the facred deftinies which . fhall endure 
for ever. There is an abode remote from 



Coeli regia concidens 
Ortus atque obitus trahet 
Atque omnes panter Deos 
Perdet mors aliqua^ et Chaos 
Et mors et fata noviiSma 
In fe conftituet fibi 
Quis mundum capiet locus ? 



So remarkable a confor- 
mity feems to fuppofe that 
the two fyftems had one 
common original, nor 
would it be aftonifhing if 
they had. There were 
among the barbarous na- 
tions Sages of gi;eat repute, 
as is acknowledged by the 
Greeks and Romans them- 



felves, ftrongly prejuJi^ 
ed as they were againft 
them : And it is very pro- 
bable that more than one 
philofopher had picked 
up among the Scythians 
or Thi*acjans, confidcr- 
able information, efpeci- 
ally with regard to rcli- 
. gion and morality. iftEi 
«^ the 
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*' the fun, the gates of which ^ce the. 
" North ; poifon rains there through a thou- * 
** fand openings : ^his pkce is all conipofed 
*vOf the c^rcafles of Serpents : Th^re run- 
"certaij^r torrents, in which are plunged, 
"the perjurers, affaffips, and thofe whov 
" feduc^ married women. A black, winged 
** Dragon flies inceflantly around, and de- 
"vours the bodies of the wretched who- 
** are there impriibned/' 

Notwithftanding thq obfcurities which 
are found in thefe defcriptions, we fee that 
it was a dodlrine rendered facred by the fe- 
%ion of the ancient Scandinavians, that 
the foul, was immortal, and that there was a 
future ftate referved for men, either happy . 
or miferableaccordingtotheir behaviour here ^ 
below. All the * Gothic and ' Celtic nations 
Held the; fame opinions, and it was upon 
thefe thfy founded the obligation of ferv- 
ing the QodS| and of being valiant in battle : 
But although the Greek and Latin hiftorians 
who hjaje fpoke of this people, agree in at-^ 
tributipg thefe notions to them, yet none of 
themhave given any particular account of 
the nature of thefe dodtrines; and one ought 
to regard in this refped the Icelandic my-, 
thology as a precious monument., without 
which we can know but very imperfectly, 
this important part of the religion of our 
fathers. , I mufl: here facrifice to brevity. 
. CJiap; VI. I 2 many 



many rd!e<9tions, which the pid:uilttthtv6 
hete copied from thence, hatufalty pre- 
fents to the mind. Many in particular 
would arife oh the furprizing eorifefmity 
that there h between feveral of the fore- 
going ftrokes, and thofe employedf^ iiv the 
gofpel to defcribe the fame thing. A con-' 
formity fo remarkable that one (hould bd 
tempted to attribute it to the ittcfifcreet 256al 
of the Chriftian writer who compiled this 
mythology, if the Edda alone had tranf- 
raitted to us this prophecy concetAing the 
laft ages of the world, and if we did' not 
fkid it with the fame circumftances iii the 
VoLU^PA, a poem of greater antiquity, 
and in which nothing e^n be difeovered tKk 
has^an air of interpolation, or forgery. 

One remark however ought not t« h6 
omittied, which is, fhat this niy thology cx- 
prefly diftinguiflies two di^rertt abodes 
for the happy, and as many for tile eulb- 
able : Which is what fevei^ authors wna 
have writ of the ancient religion of Eu- 
rope, have not fufficiently attended to. The 
firft of thefe abodes was the palace of Odiir 
named Valhalla, where that God re- 
ceived all fiich as died in a violent manncf, 
Jfrom the beginning to the end of the world, 
that is, to the time of that univerfel defo- 
lation of nature which was to be followed 
by a new creation, and what they called 

Ra- 
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Ragharockur, or the Twilight of the 
Gods. The fecond, which after the reno- 
vation of all things was to be their eternal 
abode, was named Gimle, that is, the 
Palace covered with Gold, the delcription 
of which we have fecn above, where the 
jiift were to enjoy delights for ever. It was 
the fame as to the place of punifliments ; 
they diftingniihed two of thofe, of which 
the tirft named Niflheim^, was only to 
continue to the renovation of the world, 
and the fecond that foccceded it, was to 
endure forever. This laft was named Nas- 
T R OND "f- ; and we have fcen in the dejfcrip- 
tion of the end of the world, what idea 
was entertained of it by the ancient Danes. 
With regard to the two firft places, the 
Valhalla andNiFLHEiM, they are not 
only diftinguiihed from the others, in being 
only to endure till the conflagration of the 
world, but alfo in that they feem rather in- 
tended to reward violence than virtue, and 
rather to ftifle all the focial afie(Sion[s than to 
deter men from crimes. Thofe only, whofe 
blood had been fhed in battle, might afpire 
to the pleafures which Odin prepared fop 
them in Valhalla. The pleafures which 
fhey expedted after death, fhew us plainly 

♦ This word fignifies and Heim home. 
the Abode of the wtcked, f The (hore of the 

frdm the ifland Ntjl evil, dead. 
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enough what they rcliflied during life. 
*' The heroes, fays the Edda *, who are re* 
*^ ceived into the palace of Odin, have 
'* every day the pleafure of arming them- 
*' fclves, of paffing in review, of ranging 
*^ themfelves in order of battle, and of 
** cutting one another in pieces ; but as foon 
*' as the hour of repaft approaches, they 
** return on horfebaclc all fafe and found 
*^ back to the Hall of Odin, and fall to eat- 
*^ ing and drinking. Though the number 
*^ of them cannot be counted, the fle(h of 
*^ the boarSEAiMNER is fufficient for them 
'* all ,• every day it is ferved up at table, and 
^* every day it is renewed again intire : their 
^* beverage is beer and mead ; one fingle 
^* goat, whofe milk is excellent mead, fur- 
*^ ni{hes enough of that liqUor to intoxicate 
^^ all the heroes : their cups are the fkulls of 
^^ enemies they have flain. Odin alone, 
^' who fits at a table by himfelf, drinks 
*^ wine for hi$ entire liquor. A crowd of 
^^ virgins wait upon the heroes at table, and 
^* fill their cups as fail as they empty them." 
Such was that happy ftate, the bare hope 
of which rendered all the inhabitants of the 
North of Europe intrepid, and which made 
them not only to defy, but even feek with 
grdor the moft cruel deaths. Accordingly 

* Edda Icda^xd, Mytboh ^r, 33, 3^, 35. ^ 
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Xing Regner Lodbrog * when he was going 
to die, far from uttering groans, or form- 
iflg ,Jinplaiu*<5 exprefled his joy by thefe 
^iefles- ** We * are' cut to pieces with 
^^ fwords : but this fills me with joy, when 
*^ I think of the feaft that is preparing for 
*' me in Odin's palace. Quickly, quickly 
" feated in the fplendid habitation of the 
" Gods, we fhall drink beer out of the 
** fkuUs of our enemies, A brave man fears 
** not to die. I fhall utter no timorous 
*' words as I enter the Hall of Odin.'V 
This fanatic, hope derived additional force 
from the ignominy affixed to every kind of 
death but fuch as was of a violent nature, 
and from the fear of being fent after fuch 
an exit into Niflheim. This was a place- 
confifting of nine worlds, referved for thofb' 
that died of difeafe or old age. He la or 
death, there exercifed her defpotic powers 
her palace was Anguish ; her table Fa- 
mine; her. waiters were Expectation 
and Delay; the, threfhold of her door, 
was Precipice; her bed Leanness : (he 
was livid and ghaftly pale j and her very 
looks infpired horror. 

After this defcriptior^ of the religion of 
the Scandinavians, can we be furprized 

* See *' Five Pieces pf Loftd. 1763. 8vo. — Olaii 

*^ Runic Poetry, tranfla- Worinii Literatur. Run. 

4« jted from the Ice'Eiindic, nd <;^c, 
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didt l^h€y (kcnli make war their cmly bu- 
finefe) and G»rf their rsdoiir to the u€moft 
^c^fTes of fa0atici&». Such aka will he 
the featiifes which I (hall mdit frequcf^fy 
have pccafian ta pre&nt, when I come to 
grve a pi^lxif e df their manners : there the 
infiuence of a dk:)iAriMr £6^ pemicioufs witt be 
felt in its tiimoft exfiene. ^t juftice obMges^ 
i»e to obfervc here, that the reproacb ari* 
ikig frocxi it does not affbffe the andent in- 
habitants? of the North more, than thofc of 
all Eaxrope in general, unfefe il be that they 
continued to defervek longer. Koww^cr 
ilrange to a man who res^bns coolly maj 
appear the madnefs^ of making war habki^ 
aJly, for the fake of war idelf : it muft not- 
withftanding be allowed, that this hath 
been for a fucceffion of ages the favourite^ 
pafQon of all thojfe nations at prelent fb po^ 
lite ; and it is but, as it were, of yeftserday 
that they began to be fenfible of the value 
of peace, of the cultivation of arts, and of 
a government favourable to induftry. The 
farther we look back towards their infancy, 
the more we fee th^m occupied in war, ^- 
vided among themfelves, cruelly bent on 
the deftruiftion of each other, by a fpirit of 
revenge, idlenefs and fanaticifro. There 
was a time when the whole fecc of Europe 
prefented the fame ipe^tacle as the fbrefU 
of America; viz. a thouiand little wandering 

nations. 
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nations^ without cities or towns^ or agri- 
culture, or arts; having nothing to fubfift 
on but a few herds, wild fruits and pillage^ 
harraflrni- riiemfdves inceffandy by iirroads* 
and attacks, fometimes conquering, fome- 
times conquered, often totally overthrown 
and deftroyed. The fam* oauCBis every 
where produce the fame efFefts : a favage 
lil^ aecefiatHy produces erciel^ and^ ii^ 
juftice ; difquiet,. idlenefs* and envynatu* 
rally lead to violence, and the defire of ra- 
pine and miichief. The fear of death is 
Tky tt&rmil^ v^htn life ha» n(» comforts 
Wh»f «^4disntly proves tibe unhoppiDefs of 

thfe> is the feeiMly wJdV which thef throvir^ 
thteir fives away. The pleafure aiifing fro» 
[Property, ftotft fentiment and knowfc^e^ 
tiie fruits^ of inAiftry, lows and arts, by 
fbffehiAg life and endi^aring it to 69, eaa 
dofie give us a reli^ for peace and )uffice# 
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C H A FT E R VII. 

Of tBe exterior worjhip and religious cere"^ 
. monies of the northern nations. 

IN laying open the principal do<9:rine8 of 
the ancient Danes, I have already had 
frequent occafion to remark their confor- 
mity with thpfe of the other * Gothic and* 
Celtic nations of Europe. The fame con- 
formity is obfervable in the worfliip which 
they paid the Deity ; and one may prefume 
that; it would appear ftill greater if it were 
e^fy to purfue with exa6tnefs/ the hiftory 
of that religion through its feveral ftages of 
purity and alteration. Thus, for inftance, 
it is eafy to comprehend why the ancient 
Danes made ufe of temples ; although, on 
the other hand, it is very certain, that the 
ufe of them was profcribed by the primitive 
religion, which taught that it was ofFenfive 
to the gods to pretend to inclofe them with- 
in the circuit of walls ; and that men 
thereby checked and reftrained their adion, 
^j • which 
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which is to penetrate all creatures freely m 
order to fupport them in being. There was 
doubdefs a time, when the Danes, admitting 
the fame do6trine, worfbipped their divinities 
only in open air, and either knew not or 
approved not of the ufe of temples. Al- 
though we want the greateft part of the 
monuments which might inftrudl us con- 
cerning that ftage of their religion, the 
traces of it. are not yet entirely deftroyed. 
We find at this day here and there in Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway, in the middle 
of a plain, 'or upon fome little hill, altars, 
around which they aflembled to offer fecri- 
fices and to affift at other religiou? cere- 
monies. The greateft part of thcfe altars 
are raifed upon a little hill, either natural 
or artificial. Three long pieces of rock fet 
upright fcrve for bafis to a great flat ftonc, 
which forms the table of the altar. There 
is commonly a pretty large cavity under 
this altar, which might be intended to re- 
ceive the blood of the viftims ; and they 
never fail to find ftones for ftriking fire 
fcattered round it ; for no other fire, but 
fuch as was flruck forth with a flint, was 
pure enough for fo holy a purpofe. Some- 
times thefe' rural altars are conftruftedin a 
niore magnificent manner ; a double, range 
of enormous ftones furround the altar and 
the little hill on which it is ereded. In 
^ *Chap. VII. Zealand 
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^ef^bnd ^iie/ibe bne of dais k^tid^; <iii»hidi 
is fonned of ^ftones jo£z prodigipus snagniM 
jiude. Men svtouM even now be s^aid to 
iimdertake fuch avwork, notwidfiikiiding aH 
die afMance 'Of the meditmc ^vrets 
<ii4ich in «bdfevtimes diey (vranted. W^asat 
TOdoui>ks (be jaftopifbaient is^ Jkzt ibmes 
<xf 4liat fkoe ace raDe}y to be feen throughoiit 
the iiftaQ(l» &nd <bat thejr milft haye been 
JKOioght f^cMSi a gpeal diflaooe. What la^ 
bour, time and fweat itben anuft ^have been 
i>efi:owed 4ipon thefe valft: rude monuoaients^ 
fWhidi are ^rihappiiy ^mope ^duraMe than 
-thole of the fine arts? But men in aU 
-ages have been penfuaded, that diey 
<coidd not pay gpeater honour to ^ 
Deity, than by making for h^ (if J may 
do express it) a ^d c^ ftpong bulwarJcs ; 
in executing prodigies of lafbour ^ dn con^ 
orating to him immeo'ie riches. The ^ 
crifioe of whatever is vicious in our paffions, 
-whi<Jh be only requires of us for our owA 
happinefs, is always the laft thing that is 
thought of to offer to him, becaufe it is 
perhaps v^hat is after all the moA di^alt. 
At Ephefus they diiplayed their devotion, 
by laying out upon pne fingk temple aU the 
treasures of Greece and Afea. ^he Goths, 
wfaofe bodily flrength was all their riches, 

^ VideOlai WormiiMomim. JDanict 

ihewed 
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^bevred their zeal by roiling enormow 
fxxks to ^le fummks of hills. 

in ^(bme places of Norway, are found 
l^xMtos, which hai»e aUb been anjdoyedlbr 
fieljgioas uiibs« Some of them hav€ beeh 
dtt with incredible pains in the hardeft 
Kxks ; otl^rs are formed of prodigioos 
flooes brought near and combined together 
with a force no iefs ^irprizing^. 

By degrees, as the ficanidinirvlans formed 
oieW intercottrfes and connec^ons with the 
iosher nations of Europe, whether by the 
expeiitians Aey* undertook, or by the fo- 
re^ cdionies which came to eftablifli 
themfdves among them, their religion, 
xfiangisig by degrees, tolerated infenilbly 
teiBples and idcds, and at length adopted 
them without relerve. Itie three principal 
nations of Somdinavia^ vied with eadi 
other in eredting temfdes, hut none were 
more famoi^ than that of Upfal in &we^ 
4ien. It glittered on all fides with gold. 
A chain of the iame metal (or at leaft 
g^ded) ran round the roof, although the 
^circumference was not lefs than nine hun- 
dred ells. Hacon earl of Norway had 
Sbtuilt one near Drontheim, which was not 
inferior to that of Upfal. When Olaus 

* Worm. Monum. Danic. lib. i. p. 6. 
f Sweden, Denmark^ aiid. Norway. 
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feittg of Norway introduced the Chriftiafi 
faith into that country, he caufcd this 
temple to be razed to the ground, and 
broke to pieces the idols it contained.: 
They found there great riches, and parti- 
cularly a ring of gold of great value. Ice- 
land had alio its temples, and the chro*- 
nicles of that country fpeak with admira*- 
tion of two efpecially, one fituate in the north, 
'of the ifland, the other in the fouth. la 
each of thefe temples, *' there was," fays 
an author of that country *, ** a private 
*' chapel, which was regarded as a holy 
1 ** place : There they placed the idols uporx 
*Va kind of altar, around which thcjr 
** ranged the victims that were to be 
*« offered up. Another altar ftood oppo— 
*^ lite to it, plated with iron, in order that 
*^ the fire which was to burn there perpc— 
*« tually, Ihould not damage it : Upon thi^ 
" altar was placed a vafe of brafs, in which^ 
** they received the blood of the viftims ^ 
" Befide it ftood a brulh which theymad^ 
** ufe of to fprinkle the blood upon the by-— 
** ftanders. There hung up likewifc^ 
" great lilver ring which they ftained wi^ 
** blood, and which whoever took an oa^ 
*^ on any occafion was required to boU* 
•* in his t)and. In one of thefe temples^ 

♦ Vid; Arngrim, Jon. Crymog«a. 






^* there was alfo near the chapel a deep 
** pit or well, into, which they caft the 
'' viaims." 

When Denmark iiad embraced the Chri- 
ftian faith, they applied themfeives v/ithas 
niuchzeai to deftroy thefe temples, as they 
l^ad a little before to ferve their falfe gods 
in- them. In a fhort time they were all 
^aaed to the ground, and the very remem- 
brance of the places where they ftoo.d was 
totally loft. But the altars that are very 
often found fcattered upon the mouhtains 
^rid in the woods, teftify at this day, that 
tHe ancient Danes were not lefs attached to 
itkxs mode of worfhip than the other nor-' 
thcrn nations. 

All the gods whofe names I have enu- 

^^ crated, and many others of inferior note, 

w^ere worfliipped and invoked by the 

aricient Scandinavians, but not all in the 

^Oie manner, nor on the fame account. 

T'iie great temple of tJpfal feemed to be 

jP^^rticularly confecrated to the three fupe* 

ric>r deities, and each of them was charac- 

*^i*ized by fome particular fymboL Odin 

^^s reprefented holding a fvvord in his 

"^iid: Thor flood at the left hand of 

^ciin, with a crown upon his head, a 

.^^Cptre in one hand, and a club in the 

^ttier. Sometimes they painted him on a 

^Hariot, drawn by two he goats of wood, 

Vol. I. Chap.VIL K with 
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with a filver bridle, and his head fur- 
rounded with ftars. Frigga ftood at theleft 
hand of Thor ; fhe was reprefented of both 
fexes (as an hermaphrodite) and with di- 
vers other attributes, which charaderized 
the goddefs of pleafure. Odin was in- 
voked as the god of battles and vidtory. 
Thor, as the governor of the feafons, who 
difpenfed rains, dry weather and fertility. 
Frigga as the goddefs of pleafures, of love^ 
anti marriage. I do not here enter into st^ 
minute account of the worfhip/endered tc^ 
the other gods : That which was paid to th'^ 
three fuperior deities confifted printi^alfy 
in facrifiCes, and deferves to be defcribeVd 
more at large. 

There, were three great religious feftivits 
in the year. The firft was celebrated at the 
winter folftice. Th6y called the night 6Hn 
whichitwasobferved,theMoTHER-Ni6HT> 
as that which produced all the reft : AnAthU 
epoch was rendered the more remarkably 4^ 
they dated from thence the beginning of t^^ 
year, which among the northern nations 
was computed from one winter folftice to ;| 
another, as the month was from one ntw 
moon to the next. This feaft which w?^ 
very confiderable, was named Iuul ^, anp 

* Hence is derived the old name for Chriftnawf 
; worI Yecl or Yule, Vide ' Junii Erym^f^ , 
[Ang. Sax. Eeol,] the Anglican, . (^*i 
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was beletr^ted in honour of Thor, or the 
', fun,- in order to obtain a propitious year, 
and fruitful feafons. Sacrifices, feafting, 
danc?s, nocturnal aflerablies, and all the de- 
mbnitrations of a moft diflblute joy, were 
then authorized by the general ufagQ : 
TTiefe anfwered'to the Saturnalia of the 
ltoinans> and were in a great meafure re- 
Hewed afterwards among the people, on oc- 
cawix of the feaft of Chriftmas. The fe- 
cond f^ftival was inftituted in honour of 
tJie i^rth or of the goddefs Goya or 
EifeiOQA, to rcqueft of her pleafures, fruit- 
ftiliJefe, . aiid viftory : And it was .fixed at 
tiie^^fifft quarter of the fecond moon of the 
^'''^\., The thirdj, which feems to have 
die nioft confiderable in ancient times, 
.inftituted in honour of Odin 5 it was 
^^^jilii|atcd at the beginning of the fpring, 
^^pr^r to welcome in that pleafent feafon, 
3 e^cially to obtain of the god of battles 
~ py fttccefs in their projected expeditions. 
^iece were alfo fome feafts in honour of 

I ^If ^*^^^ H^^^> ^^J^ .^!^^y ^^yp often mul- 
t^J^ ^\ ocdafion of particular ?.v0pts. 
t la:^^^e ages tjhe^ pffijrin^s, w^rq 

fitaple, and fuch as fhepherds and ruftics 
could prefent. They loaded the. altars of the 

fp^ith the fif ft fruits of their crops, and 
cfiolceft produfls of the earth : After- 
f/i^ds they facrificed animals. They offered 
^hap. VII. K 2 to 
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tol!'hor, during the feaft of luui^, fat oXeil 
land horfes ; to Frigga th^ largeft hog they 
could get * ; to Odin horfes, dogs, and fal- 
cons, fbmetimes cocks, and a fat bull. 
When they had once laid it down as a 
principle that the efFufion of the blood of 
thefe animals appeafed the anger of the 
gods, and thiat their juftice turned afide up- 
on the vidtims thofe ftrokes which were 
deftined for men; their great care then 
was for nothing more than to . conciliate 
their favour by fo eafy a method. It is the 
nature of violent defires and exceflive fear 
to know no bounds, and thetefofe when 
they would afk for any favoi^r which they 
ardently wifhed for, or would deprecate 
fotne public calamity which they feared> 
the blood of animals was not deemed a price 
fufficient, but they began to fhed that of 
men. It is probable that this barbarous 
practice was formerly almoft univerfal, and 
that it is of a very remote antiquity: It 
was not entirely aboli(hed among the nor- 
thern nations till towards the ninth century, 
becaufe before that time they had not re- 
ceived the light of the gofpel, and were ig- 
norant of thofe arts which had foftencd 



''^ MatremDeumveneran- tionis^ for mas aprdrumgt^ 
tur /E/iit : inftgne fuperfli* Jiant, ^^acit.Germ. 0.45* 
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ferocity of the Romans and Greeks 
Ift they were ftill pagans. 
'he appointed time for thefe facrifices 

always determined by another fuper- 
)us opinion which made the northern 
Dns regard the number Three as facred 
particularly dear to the gods. Thus in 
y ninth month they renewed this bloody 
mony, which was to laft nine days^ 

every day they offered up nine living 
ims whether men or animals. But the 
\ folemn facrifice$ were thofe which 
e offered at Upfal in Sweden every ninth 
?. Then the king, the feiiate, and all 
citizens of any diftinftion, were obliged 
ppear in perfon, and to bring offerings, 
ich were placed in the great temple de- 
bed above- Thofe who could not come 
mfelves, fent their prefents by others, or 
1 the value in money to priefts whofe 
inefs it was to receive the offerings, 
mgers flocked there in crowds from all 
tsjj^ and j;;on^ were excluded except 
fe whofe honour had fuffered ibme 
n, and efpecially fuch as had been ac^ 
d of cowardice. Then they chofe 
)ng the captives in time of war/ and 
)ng the flaves in time of peace, nine 
bns to be facrificed : The choice was 
:ly regulated by the opinion of .the by^. 
dcrs, and partly by lot. The wretches upon 
'hap. VII • K 3 ; vi^hca>. 
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whom the lot fell, were treated wit 
honours hy all the aflctnbly, they 
fo overwhelmed with carefles for tl 
fent, and with promifcs for the 
come, that they fometimes congra 
themfelves on their deftiny. But tl 
not always facrifice fuch mean perfo 
great calamities, in a preffing fam 
example, if the people thought th 
fome pretext to impute the caufc.c 
fheir king, they even facrificed hiir 
out hefitation, as the higheft pri( 
^hich they could purchafe the di^ 
vour. In this manlier the firft kii 
Vermland was burnt in honour !« 
to put an end to a great dearth ; as^ 
in the hiftory of Norwaj?^. The ki 
their turn, did not fpare the W 
their fubjed:s ; and many df them ev 
that of their children. Hacon, I 
Norway, offered his fon in facrifieei 
tain of Odin the vidory over his 
Harald -f. Aune, king of Sweden, • 
to Odin the blood of his nine fbns, 
vail on that god to prolong his life 4 
ancient hiftory of the North aboum 

* This was a petty f Saxo Graa 

king of a province of x. ': 

Sweden. See Wormius, { Worm^ > 

jn Monum. Dan. p.. 25, Daniq. lib, i. | 
;s6» 
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milar examples. Thefe abominable facri- 
fices were accompanied with various cere- 
monies. When the vidtim was chofen, 
thby condudled him towards the altar where . 
tHe facred fire was kept burning night and 
oSy: It was furrounded with all forts of 
ifoh and brazen veflels : Among them one 
I ^as diftinguiftied from the reft by its fu- 
iperior fize ; in this they received the 
! blood of the vidims. When they offered- 
p^animals, they fpeedily killed them^at the 
'^t of the altar ; then they opened their 
^^trails to draw auguries from them, as 
jimoiiathe Romans; afterwards theydrelfed 
^*£^ flem to be ferved up in a feaft prepared 
f^^ the affembly. Even horfe-flefli was 
^t rejected, and the grandees often eat of 
^s well as the people. But when they 
l^^e difpofed to facrifice men, thofe whom 
p^ pitched upon were laid upon a great 
f'^c, where they were inftantly cither , 
r^ftgled or knocked on the head. Some- 
^^s they let out the blood ; for no pre- 
1^^ was more refpefted than that which 
[^5^ drew from the greater or lefs degree 
^rnpetuofity with which the blood gufhed 
^^th. rience the priefts inferred what 
j^UCcefs would attend the enterprize which 
V^'s the objedt of their facrifice. They alfo 
lopened the body to read in the entrails, 
land efpecially in the heart, the will of the 
Chap. Vli. JC 4 gods, 
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gods, and the good or ill fortune that wasi 
impending. The bodies were afterwardsi 
burnt, or fufpended in a facred grove near 
the temple. Part of the blood was 
fprinkled upon, the people, part of it upon 
the facred grove 3 with the fame they alfo 
bedewed the images of the gods, the a|t^rs, 
the benches and walls of the temple both 
within and without. 

Sometimes thefe facrifices were per- 
formed in another manner*. There was 
a deep well in the neighbourhood of the 
temple: The chofen perfon was thrown 
headlong in j commonly in honour of 
Goya or the Earth. If he went at once 
to the bottom, the vi£tim had proved 
agreeable to the goddefs, and (he had re- 
ceived it : If it fwam a long time upon the 
furface, (he refufed it, and it Vv^as hung up 
in a facred foreft. Near the temple of Up- 
fal, there was- a ^rove of this fort, of which 
every tree and every leaf was regarded as 
the moft facred .thing in the world. This, 
which was named Odin's GRpvE, was full 
of the bodies of men and animals who had 
been facrificed. They afterwards took them, 
down to burn them in ho^iour of Thor or 
the fun : And they had no doubt that the 
holocau:(l had proved agreeable, when the 

* S^e Arngrim. Jonas in Crymogaea. lib. i. 

fmok© 
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fitiQke afcended very high. In whatever 
banner they immolated men, the prieft zl^ 
^ays took care in confecrating the vidlim 
to pronounce certain words, as, *^ I devote 
*' thee to Odin." '' I fend thee to Odin/' 
Or, «' I dpvote thee for a gpod harveft; 
** for the return of a fruitful feafon." The 
Ceremony concluded with feaftings, in 
which they difplayed all the magnificence 
known in thofe tioies. They drank im- 
moderately ; the kings and chief lords 
drank firft, healths in honour of the gods : 
Every one drank afterwards, making fome 
vow or prayer to the god whom they 
namedy Hpnce came that cuftom among 
the fjirft Chriftians in Germany and the 
North, of drinking to* the health of our 
Saviour, the apoftles, and the faints : A cuf- 
tpm which the church w^s often obliged to 
tolerate. The licentioufnefs of thefe feafts 
^t length increafed to fuch a pitch, as to be- 
come mere bficchanalian meetings, where, 
tp the found . pf barbarous mufic, amidft 
fhouts, dancing aqd indecent geftures, fo 
liiany unfeemly adions were committed, 
that the wifell men refufed to affift at 
theni. 

The fame kinds of facrifices were of- 
fered, though perhaps with lefs fplendor, 
in Denmark^ Norway and Iceland. Let 
\xs hear on this fubjedl.^n hiflori^n of the 

^hap. Vl\. eleventlv 
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dcventh century, Dithmar bifliop of Merfc — 
burg*. '' There is," fays he, '' inZea- - 
«* land a place which is the capital of^ 
«^ Denmark, named Lederun (this is now "■ 
^ Lethra or Leyre, of which I fhall fpeak^: 
** hereafter). At this place, every nine - 
*^ years, in the month of January, the 
^* Danes flock together in crowds, and 
*^ offer to their gods ninety nine men, as 
*' many horfes, dogs and cocks, with tfie^ 
" certain hope of appeafing the gods by 
^* thefe vi6timS/' Dudo of St. Qnentin, a 
French hiftorian, attributes the fame prac- 
tice to the Normans or Norwegians -f- : But . 
he informs us, that it was in honour of 
Thor that thefe facrifices were made. 
Arngrim Jonas, an Icelandic^ author who 
hath writ with great learning upon the an- 
tiquities of his nation J, remarks, that 
there were formerly in Iceland,' two tem- 
ples in which they offered up human vie-* 
tims, and a famous pit or well in which 
they were thrown headlong. There are 
ftill in Friezland, ^nd in feveral places of 
Germany, altars compofed of fuch large 
' ftones that they could neither be deftroyed 
by the ravages of time, nor by the zeal of 

* Dithm. Merfeburg, % J. Arngr. Crymog.- 

Chronic. lib. i. p. 12. lib, h c. 7. ' 

+ Dudo Qy int. fub init. 

- the 
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the firft converts to Chriftianity. Thefc al- 
tars, according to the tradition of the inha- 
bitants, and the reports of creditable hifto- 
rians, have ferved for the fame horrid jpur- 
pofes *. The G.auJs for a long time offered 
inen to their fupreni? god Esus, or Tev- 
TAT -f-. The firft inhabitants of It^aly, 
and Sicily, the Britons, the Phenicians, 
the Carthaginians, and; all the nations we 
know of in Europe and "Afia, have been 
covered with the fame reproach. And can 
we wonddr at it ? Every nation buried in 
ignorance muft inevitably fall into error, 
and from thence into fanaticifm and cru- 
elty. Men, are born furrounded with dan- 
jgers and. evils, at the fame time that they 
are weak and naked. If, as they grow up 
to manhood, the arts of civil life and the 
fecurity of law^ do not diiperfe their fears, 
fbften their difpofitions, and diffufe through 
their minds, calmnefs moderation, and the 
Ibcial affedtions, they become a prey to z, 
thoufand gloomy terrors^ which -pflint 
out all nature to them as full of dan-^ 
gers and enemies,, and keep them^perper 
tually armed with ferocity and diftrqft^^ 
Ifence that thirft of revpnge and dc&ru&iion^ 
ivhich. barbarous natipns cannot lay afide ; 

* Ubbo Emmius Hift. thinks was the fame a$ 

Frif- lib, i; p. 21. : } Odih. T. . 

. t This . pv^. Author 

Chap. Vlt Hence 
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Hence that impioudvprejudicc which makes 
them imagine the gods to be as fttnguinary 
as thcmfelves. It is the unhappinefs of our 
nature, that ignorance fuggefts fear, and 
fear cruelty.. They muft therefore be very 
little acquainted with human nature, and 
ilill lefs fo with hiftory, who place the 
golden age of any people in the age of its 
poverty and igqorance. It is fo true that 
men af e every where alike in this refpeft, 
that nations who have never had any com- 
merce with thofe of Europe, have run into 
the fame exceffes with equal fury. The 
' Peruvians anciently offered human facri- 
fices. The Mexicans once offered up to 
their gods, upon one fingle occafion, fjve 
thoufand prifoners of war. Multitudes of 
people, half-unknown and wandering in 
the deferts of Afric or forefls of America, 
do to this day deflroy each other, from the 
fame principles and with the fame blind 
fury. 

The priefts pf thefe inhuman Gods were 
called Drottes, a name which probably 
anfwers to the Gallic word Druids : They 
were alfo frequently ftyled Prophets, Wife 
Men, Divine Men. At Upfal each of 
the three fuperior deities had their ref- 
pedlive priefls, the principal of whom to 
the number of twelve, prefided over the 
f^crifices, and exercifed an unlimited au- 
thority 
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over every thing which feemed to 
nnedioa with religion ; The refpeft 
theni was fuitable to this anthority. 
for the moft part from the fame fa- 
like thofe of the Jews, they perfuaded 
pie that this family had God himfelf 
Dunder. They often united the prieft- 
id the fovereignty in their own per- 
ter the example of Odin their legifla- 
id it was in confequence of that cuf- 
It in later times kings ftill performed 
ndions of the priefthood, or fet apart 
lildren for an office fo highly revered. 
Dddefs Frigga was ufually ferved by 
aughters whom they called Pro- 
ssES and Goddesses ; thefe pro- 
d oracles, devoted themfelves to per- 
virginity, and kept up the facred fire 
temple. Tacitus informs us, that 
the Germans the power, of inflidting 
tid penalties, of ftriking, and bind- 
iminal was vefted in the priefts alone* 
lefe men fo haughty, who thought 
Ives difhonoured if they did not re- 
he flighteft offence, would trembling 
to blows and even death itfelf from 



ong the northern with the care of the tem- 

fays Diodorus pies, and the worihip of 

I family is charg- the gods. Hift. lib. iu 

I father to fon) c. 47. 
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the hand of* the pontiff, whom they took 
for the inftrunfient bf an angry deity *. In 
ihort, the credulity of the people, anfliije 
craft ahd prefumptioh of the prieft weifJ) 
far, that thefe pretended interpreters bl^H* 
Divine Will dared even to demand, ffi^C 
pamc of heaveni the blood of king? iht&r 
fclveS; arid they dhtained it. To futcttid 
in this, it wias only requifite for thtiA to 
avail themfelve^ of thoft times of caldm:^, 
when the people, diftradfed v^itli foi^ 
and fear, lay their minds open to tht0l>ft 
horrid impreffions. At thofe times, w^^ 
the prince was flaughtered at one of & 
altars of the gods ; the others were col^d^ 
with offerings, which were heaped lipf^ 
all fides for their minifters. i" 

I have already obferved, that the ahtJT^ 
religion of the northern nations •f madctil^ 
deity to interpofe in the moft indiflfifl^ 
events, as well as the moft confideirttS^ 
and they only confidered the elcimentil,^ 
fo many organs by Which he manif^ 
his will and his refolves. This df^^ 
once admitted, intereft or fuper 
quickly drew from thence a confequfi 
natural enough : namely, that by Auiy^S 




* Neque animadverUrej n)elut Deo imperante. , 

nequ^ vincirey neque verh-*^ cit. Germ. • ':fh^^. 

rare niji Jacerdotibus. per^ f Celtic natioiia<fi9^ 

mijfum^ non ducts jujfk, fed rig. 
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with care the pha^qm?na of nature, or, 
to ipeak in the Ipirit of that religion, the 
vifible aiSUons of that unfeen deity, men 
might come to know his will, inclinations, 
and defires : in one word, they entered into 
a kind of commerce with him; oracles, 
auguries^ divinations, and a thoufand prac- 
tice^ of that kind quickly fytung up ia 
crowds, from this erroneous principle. Ac- 
cordingly in all our ancient fables and chron . 
ixides, we fee the northern nations extremely 
attached to this vain fcience. They had 
oracles like the people of Italy and Greece, 
and thefe oracles were not lefs revered, nor 
^^fs famous than theirs. It was generally 
believed, either that the gods and goddeflcs, 
or, more commonly, that the three deftinies 
whpfc names I have given elfewhere, de- 
livered out thefe oracles in their temples. 
That of Upfal was as famous for its ora- 
cles as its facrifices. There were alfo 
^*^Jebrated ones in Dalia, a province of 
^^eden ; in Norway and Denmark. " It 
** ^vvras," fays Saxo the Grammarian, ** 'a 
cuftom with the ancient Danes to con- 
sult the oi;acles of the Parcae, concerning 
the f^uture deftiny of children newly 
born. Accordingly Fridleif being de-^ 
firous to, know that of his fon Olauj, 
entered into the temple of the gods to 
pray; and being introduced into the 
Chap. VII. '' fanftuary. 
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^* iahftuary, he faw three goddefles lipofl 
•* fo many feats. The firft, who was of a 
** beneficent nature, grartted the infant 
*' beauty and the gift of pleafing. The 
** fecond gave him a noble heart. But 
*' the third, who was envious and fpiteful, 
** to fpoil the work of her lifters,* im^ 
** printed on him the ftain of covetoiifnefs," 
It fhould feem that the idols or ftatueS 
themfelves of the gods and goddefles de- 
livered thefe oracles viva voce. In an ancient 
Icelandic chronicle we read of one Indrid, 
who w;ent from home to wait for Thor- 
ftein hi$ enemy; " Thorftein,*' fays the 
author, " upon his arrival, entered into 
** the temple. In it was a ftone (cut pro- 
** bably into a ftatue) which he had been 
** accuftomed to worfhip ; he proftrated 
*' himfelf before it, and prayed to it (to 
*' inform him of his deftiny). Iiidrid^ 
^^ ' who flood without, heard the flon^ 
*' chaunt forth thefe verfes. *^* It is for the 
^* laft time, it is with feet dravving ndar 
*^ to the grave, that thou art come to this 
** place : For it is moft certain, that before 
/' the fun arifeth, the valiant Indrid fhall 
•' make thee feel his hatred */' Thfc 
people perfuaded themfelves fometimes thit 
thefe idols anfvvered by a gefture or a nod 

* Holmveria faga apud Bartholin* lib. iii. c. ir. 

of 



biF the llead, which fignified that they 
tearkened to the prayers of their fuppli- 
Cants. Thus in the hiftory of Olave Tryg- 
gefoii king of Norway, we fee a lord 
flaqaed Hacon, who enters into a temple, 
anid pfofttates hinifelf before an idol which 
held in its hand a great bracelet of gold. 
Hacpii; adds the hiftorian, eafily conceiv- 
ing,, that fb lohg^as the idol would not part 
with the bracelet, it was not difpofed to be 
recdnciled to him, and having made feme 
friiifleft efforts tO take the bracelet away, be- 
gari^to pray'afrefli, and, to offer it prefents; 
then getting up i jfecohd time, the idol 
fcofed the bracelet^ and he went away very 
^ell pleafed.. I fhall not lofe time in en- 
tering into i description of the other kinds 
^l Oracles. Eilough has been faid to con- 
^^iice the difcerning reader, that herci wa$ 
*he fame credulity on thei one fide, and th« 
faixie iitipofture on the other, as had for- 
^^rly procured Credit to the oracles of 
^'^^ece ind ACiL, There is no efiential 
uifi^rence between thofe of the two coun- 
*^i^5, though fo far diftaht from each otbef. 
^f the luxury of the fouthern nations fet 
theirs off v^ith mcfre portip and magnlfi^ 
^erxce than comported with the fimplicity 
^^ the rude inhabitants of the North, the 
^^^tcr had no Icfs veneration and attachment 
^^ their own oracles,- than they. It has 
Vol. J. Chap. VIL L been 
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been tjiought to be no lefs fpr the intereft ojF 
religion to attribute thefc of the North to the 
artifices of the devil, than the others, as well 
as the pretended fciencepf magic, of which 
the North has paft fo long for the napft ce- 
lebrated fchool and peculiar country. . |tU 
true that men have not adviuiced oni the 
fubjedt of the northern oracles, as they 
have done with refpeft to thofe of the 
fouth, that they ceafed at thff biirtji of 
Chrifl *, although the aifertion is as true, 
of the one as the other : But for want 
of this proof, an ill-grounded ZQ»1, hath 
found plenty of others; ^s if the advan- 
tages refulting from true religion were lefe 
important, or our gratitude lefs due, be- 
caufe the evils from which it hath dcli- 
rered mankind, did not proceed &om fo^ 
pernatural ca^ufes. 

Oracles were not the only efforts made 
by the curiofity of the Scandinavians to pene- 
trate into futurity, nor the only relief im- 
pofture afforded them. They had diviners 
both male and female, honoured with the 
name of prophets, and revered as if they 

* Pope Gregory writ- r^rf, (£fc. f^c^ Ex Epift. 

ing to the Saxons newly Bonifac.aSerar. Mogunt^ 

converted, fays, Faljidica ia 4 edit.— Nothing was 

fjumina in quihus damoties more '■ common at that 

babltare mfcuntur-^-Oro ut time than this fort of 

J.nt a diabolica Jraitde lik-^ language. 

had 
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lad Ito f&ch. Sofnfe oF them were faid 
to hfive fildiiliar fpirits, ivho never left 
them, afl3 -whom tne^ cbiiftiltcd uiider tKe 
form tif little i^pls: Gtfecrs dragged the 
gbofts bf'th6 departed from their totnbs, 
Hhd forced th6 dead to teH theiti whit 
would hJkj^tien. Of th^s laft fori was Odin 
Jbimiai^/ w^ often ciilled up the fouls 6f 
Chedeceai^d> to know What paffcd in dif- 
tSant countries;. Thfe^c is IHll extint a very 
rincieiit Tcclindic d^e lipon a fubjeft^ of this 
kind*; Wherein Aa b^^ feprefeuts, m 
very ftrortg ima^iry;:Odin as defcendiiijg; io 
die infernal regioirijiflfhd calling up fTibfk 
thence a celebrated propfifetefs. Poetry wis . 
often employed for tht like abfurd pur- 
pbles, zM thofe fkmei Scales or bards, 
who as Wfe fliall fee J hereafter enjoyed fucn 
crddit iifioiig the liVifi^, boafled a power 6£ 
difturbing the repofe of the deid, and of 
drdg^g them fpitc dV their teeth 0(1 1 df 
^eir glbbbiy abodes/ by force of certain 
forigs which they knew how to compofe. 
The fame i^nbrahce; which made poetry 
be regarded' as fotriiihing fupernaturaf, 
perfdadcd' them alifo ,that the letters or 
Runic characters, which were then' ufed 
by the fbw w^ho were able to write and 

* TKis the reader will fini tranflated in the fecond 
part of this wbrk. 

Chap. VII. L 2 read. 
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^^ rea(^ Japlqdedaii. them: c^^ mf^Uo$^ 
l-md. ppagicai proj^cfiies.. Imppf^rs ih^ 
^^sffil^ pi^rfuadi^^ fi^lfedulouS' people, ths>t 
ytHele letters, idi^p^d and combwie4 after a 
""Qertam panne^t-; j^^^ ^1^ tq; ^^Q^k won^ 
Iciejr^, \^d. i^^^paftic^ilar to prq%c, future 
^^ €yeji|s,^^^^^^^ Pdini-A«^<?iVK^ the 




DQup^'tacure Jbad^Jgg^^ diipel evil 

pbfc^r x>nt^iJ^y,v^ri^ the orikn an^ 
'bir^atiQa.oil^^t^^^^^ {-T^^i wrote them 

Vitlier^frQ^ ^^ijp^} to 

' bot^pjTi,i.Qr lu^fori^^ 9¥'^^jr QfCPntrary 
to^^ tKe^jcpwrlb. of -pa fun, ^^' Ijx this 
princfipa]^. . confillo^ that fpuepjle;, and ridi- 
culous art,, as litae underitoo^prpte 
thofe wlip profefife/i It,. . as it; was. 4iftrufted 
by thbfe \^ho ha4 jr^pourife to^it. > 

I have s^li^ac^ rpniafied, thatf.they bad 
often no^ other enjfj^^n facrificing - human 
yld^ims,. than ,to know what was jp happca 
"by inspection bftheir entrails, fey the effii- 
fionpf their bloody And. by the greater or lefs 
degree of celerity with which they funk to 

• the 
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the bottom of the water. The Cmie mo- 
tive engaged them tb lend an attentive ear 
to the finffing of birds> which fome di- 
viners boafted a power of Interpreting. The 
ancient hiftory of Scandinavia is as full of 
thefe fupecftitious practices, as that of Rome 
itfelf. We fee in Saxb Grammaticus, as in 
Livy, auguries which fowbode the fuccefs 
of «in expedition, warriors who are ftfuck 
by unexpected prefagcs, lots confulted, days 
regarded as favourable or unlucky^ female 
diviners who follow the armies, fhowers of 
blood, forebodings, wonderful dreams which 
the evcint never fails to juftify, and the 
flightefk circumftances of the mod import- 
ant adions taken for good or bad omens. . 
This hath been, we Well know, a general 
and inveterate difeafe in human nature, of 
which it hath only begun to be cured in Eu- 
rope. To recall to view a fpedtacle, which 
tends fo much to mortify and humbte us, 
would be a labour as ufelefs as difcouraging 
to an: hiftorian, if the knowledge of all 
thefe: praAices did not make an eiientia} 
part of that of Manners and of the caufes 
of events, without which there could be 
no hi&bry, ; . and alfb- if the fketch of die 
errors and miftakes of human reafdn^ did 
not : convincingly prove to^ us the neceffity 
of cukiv^ting it. A perfon endued :witli 
natural good fenfe will alfo. find \>y thi^ 
. Chap. YIK L 3 meaas 
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means remedies proper to cure whatever 
remaiDS of Jfuch weaknefs and credulity 
hang about him. It is true^ one cannot al<« 
ways refute the marvellous andiiipernatural 
flories of aiicient hiftorians, by the bare 
circumftances of their relations; becaufe, 
befides that it would be endkis to enter 
continually^upon fuch di(cuflions> we often 
want the pieces neceilary to enable u« to 
m^e all the refearches fuch an examina;- 
tion would require. But what needs there 
more to convince us that we have a right 
to rejedty without exception, all &£fcs of 
this kindi than to con£der, on the one 
hand, how ignorant the vulgar are eycn in 
our days, how credulous, how eafy to be 
impofed on, and to be even the diipes of 
their own fancy, greedy of die marveU 
lous, inclined to exaggeration, and pre<> 
cipitant in their judgments : And^ on the 
odier hand, that among thofe nations whoi^ 
hiftory appears fo aih^nifliing at iprefent, for 
a long time all were vulgar, except per- 
haps a few obicure iages, whofe voice was 
too feeble to be heard amid the clamours of 
£o many blind and prejudiced perfons ? Is it 
not fufHcient to confider further, that the 
age of the greateft ignorance of fuch tia-^ 
t^ons isprecifcly that which hath been moft 
fruitful of oracles, divinations, prdphetic 
dream^i apparitions^ and other prodigies 

* . of 



of HiA kind ? that they appear more fel- 
dom in prQportion as they are lefs believed ? 
and finally, that the experience of our own 
times fliows us, that wherever reafon is 
brought to the greateft perfedion, all things 
faU into the order of natural and iimplc 
events, infbnxuch that the loweil and ftiean- 
eft clafs of men accuftom tKemfelvies to be- 
lieve nothing which is not agfeeaible to 
good ienfe and Accompanied with ibme 
probability? 

Btit I repeat it once more, that fuper- 
ftition did not blin4 all the ancient Scan^ 
ilinavians without exception : And hiftory 
teilifies, that there were, after all, simong 
them men wife enough to diicover the 
folly of thcr received opinions, and coura^ 
geoQS enough to condemn them without 
referve. In the hiftory of Olave * king of 
Norway, a warrior fears not to fay publidkly, 
that he relies much more on his own 
ftrength and on his arms, than upon Thor 
or Odin. Another, in the fame book, 
fpcaks thus to his friend. ** I would have 
*« thee know, that I believe neither in 
** idols nor fpirits. I have travelled in 
*♦ many places ; I have met with giantis 
^* and monftrous men : they could never 

* O^ Olaus furnamed Trygguefoft, Vid. Bar-, 
^holin. de Caufis, &c. p. 8o« 
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^^ overcome ipe; thus to this prefcntliour 
^* my own force and courage are the ible 
f* objeds of my belief/'. Unluckily there 
&ems too much room . to fufped: that this 
contempt of fuperftition did but throw 
them for the moft part into the oppofite ex- 
treme. So true is it. that we Xeldom 
are able to obferve a juft medium. At 
leaft, many of the northern warriors feem 
to haye.been fo intoxicated with their cour 
rage as to efteem themfelves independent; 
beings, who had nothing to afk or fear from 
tjie gods. In an Icelandic chronicle, a 
vain-gloripus perfon makes his boaft to a 
Chriftian miffipnary, that . he had never 
yet acknowledged any religion, and that 
liis own* Itrength and abilities were every 
thing to him. For the fame reafon, 
others refufed to facrificc to the gods 
pf whom they had no need. St. Olave 
king of Norway demanding of a war- 
rior, who offered him his iervices, what • 
religion he profefled i the warrior anr 
fwered, '* I- am neither Ghriftian nor 
*' Pagan ; my companions and I have no 
f* other religion, than the confidence in 
'* our own ftrength, and in the good fuc- 
f[ cefs which always attends us in warj 
^ and we are of opinion, it is all that is 
f* neceflary." The fame thing is related 
gf Rolf lurnamed JCra^k, king of Denr 
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mark 5 one day when one of his compa-r 
tiions propofed to offer a facrifice to Odin, 
he faid that he feared nothing from that 
bluftering fpirit, and thit he £hould never 
ftand in awe of him. But as it was not al- 
ways kings who dutft manifeft fentiments fb 
bold and hardy, the followers of the pre- 
vailing religion fometimes puniftied thefe 
irreligious peribns- In the life of king 
Olave Tfyggefon, niention is made of a 
man who was condemned to exile for hav- 
ing fung in a public place, verfes, the fenfe 
of which was to this purpofe, ** I will 
*^ not infult or affront the gods : Never- 
f^ thelefs, the goddefs Frcya infpires me 
f* with no rcfpeft : It muft certainly be 
** that either flie or Odin are chimerical 
^* deities." It is eafy to conceive how 
much, natural good fenfe, fupported by 
that confidence which bodily ftrehgth in- 
spires, could excite in thofe ancient war- 
riors contempt for their mute and feeble 
deities, and for the thildifti or trouble- 
fome rites in their wdrfhip. But bcfides; 
this, it is certain, as I have already ob- 
fcrved, that the Scythian religion, in it$^ 
original purity, admitted only a fimple and 
reafonable worfliip, and one fole, principal 
peity, who was invifible and almighty. 
One may then fuppofe, with a good deal 
of likelihood, that this religion was^ not 
- i:ha|). Vll. b^ 
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by length of time Cd much defaced^ but that 
ibme traces of it ftill f emained in the memofy 
of ienfible peiibns^ and in the fimndeft part 
of the natiom Indeed we fee af^^ear at 
intervals^ in the ancient^andinaviat feme 
men of this ftamp endued with a real 
ftrength of mind^ who not only tfuupled 
under foot all the objects of the cr^ulitjr 
and idle fuperftition of the mulditude, (aa 
efibrt which pride renders eafy, ^d feme* 
times alone produces) but who even raifed 
their minds to the invifible mailer of ev^ 
^ng we fee; ^' the father of the fun^ and 
*^ of all nature." In an Icelandic chro^ 
niclei a perfen named Giest fays to his 
nepheWf who is juft ready to embaric 
for Groenland * : *M befeccb, and conjure 
** him who made th^ fun, to give fucc^fi 
f * to thy undertaking/' A celebrated Nor- 
wegian warrior^ named Thor stein, ftysi 
fpeaking of his father, <* He will recem 
^* upon this account a recompence from 
*« him, who made the heaven and the 
** univerfc, whoever he be ;'* And, upon 
another occafion, he makes a vow to the 
fame being, ** who made the fun,'' for, adda 
he, " his power muft needs have been 
** exceffive to produce fuch a work." All 
his family entertained the fame fentimenUi 

f y^tzdxh, apud Barthol. c, 6r lib* i. p. 83, 
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and it Is cxprefsly noted in many places of 
the fiune cnronicley that it was tlieir re* 
l^lon to beEeve in him ** who was creator 
of the fun/' Torchill,, a fupreme judge 
of Iceland, a man of unblemifhed life, and 
diftinguiihed among tke wifbfb magiftrates 
of ^at iiland dyring the time that it wa^ 
governed in form of a republic, feeing his 
end draw near, ordered himfelf to be fet 
in the open air* with his face turned to- 
wards the fun, and having rcfted di|?re 
ibme moments in a kind of extacy, ex-^ 
pircdf reconamending his foul to Him 
among the gods, who had created the fim 
and tne ftars *. But of all the ftrokes 
of this kind, none is more remarkable 
than: what a modern Icelandic hiftorian 
relates in his manufcript-fupplement to 
the hiftory of Norway. Harold Harfa;^, 
the fiiit lung of all Norway, fays this au- 
thor, being yet but young, held the fol- 
lowing difcburfe in a popular aflembly. ** I 
*^ fwear and proteft in the moft facred 
** manner, that I will never offer facrifico 
•* to any of the gods^ adored by the people^ 
** but to him only, who hath formed thi^ 
f^ world, and every thing we behold in it/' 
Harold lived in the middle of the ninth 
century, at a time when the ChrifHan reli-. 
gipn had not yet penetrated into Norway. 

* Am. Jop. Crymog, lib, i. c, 6. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

()f (be form of government which formerly 
prevailed in the Norths 

THE charader of the ancient nor-^ 
thern nations is, in ibme mcafure, 
bid open in the former book. It is the 
nature of every religion which is the handy- 
work of men, always to carry marks of the 
weaknefs of its authors, and to breathe 
forth the fame fplrit, wifh which^ ^cy 
^emfelyes were animated. Their gqvern- 
ment and Jaws are anothef faithful mirrour,, 
^vherein that fpirit may be fecn with no 
lefs advantage. It is obvious, that the jaws 
cannot long be contrary to the genius of a 
nation. Sooner or later they will be im-^ 
prefled with its charadter, or they will give 
it theirs. Thefe are two ftreams very dif- 
ferent in their fourqes, but which ap fqon as 
they unite in the fame channel, have but one 
force and one direSion. The importance 
gf this fubjcdl makes it incumbent on mQ 
tp treat it with fome extent, and to bring 
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teg^tli^r with the utmoft care all the fccHfe 
andieattered rayS^ which f throw any light 
upon il . amid the bbfcurity of fo many 
dark^ages. 

In the firft place, let us cbnfult Tacitus, 
that excellent hiftorian of ancient Germany, 
whft ip his little compendidus narrative, 
hath, given in a few pages a moft ftrik- 
ing^rpiifture- of M the inhabitants of this 
vaft :c9jintry. It is needlefs to repeat 
here' what is known to all \^ho have read 
his treatife conceWing Germany, that he 
comprehended under; this name all Scan-* 
dioftyii; ftnd whatever .he feys of the fof- 
BWr .^W*lly rpgaf^s thb latter. His words 
ought to be given Jb?re intire, and weighed 
with cafe. Amohg this people, he fays, 
** thfe chiefs, or priiices *, determine fome 
** afi^irs of Icfs.iniportance; all the reft 
** are referyed for the general aflcmbly : 
** Yet even thefe the decifion of which is 
** vefted in the people, are beforehand 
*^:difcufled by the^ chiefs. . . . , . .\ 
*V At, tfecfe aflemblies they take their feats 
^^ all of them armed. Silence is com^ 
^* inarided by the priefts, whofe bufiuefs it 

* De minortbus rebus PRkWciPES confultant ; A thajo" 
ribusX)UfiES, Tacit. Germ. c. ii, 12, 13, 14., ^c,^ 
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<* is at fucK dmes to tAtiati&a tutdet. Th^h 
** ihekingor6falefQ)«aksfirA:; (iftet^v^(te 
** the gi-eat mftn ftre hoard in ihdr li^ffls 
<* with that attention which is due U> tiieir 
« age, to their nobility, i^dr r^otatbh in 
** war, their doq^ience $ greater d^ferencfe 
« being paid to their fiower of pdtfvaSxa, 
«< than to their pertoh^ author!^. If 
** thdv advice difpl^ti^ the people fejei^ 
«* it with a general Mu^ur: If it is ap- 
«* proved of, thav d^ Aeir lances -f-. It 
** is Aemoft honourable tvay of cxp^fllnjg 
•* thefts aflent, or oi COftftrrihg pfal^> to do 
** it by their iai-ms. . < . Griminal tatifes 
'* tnayalibbebrbughtblsforethi$|reacc&tinh 
♦« cii of the ffa^. . . * Jn the Mat if- 
<* ftmblies are el&<£i^d:di)3 chiefs <»f princes, 
** M^hok btfignefs it ii fO diftribnte juftids 
" thro? the towns and vtlla^s. To each 6f 
** thefe are joined a huhdred afleflbrs ehb- 
'* fen out of the people^ who affift th^chi'df 
** with their advice arid authori^. . . . . 
** * The kings arc dhofen for their no- 
•• ble birth J the leaders or generals fdr 
•* their perfonal valour. The poWer of 
5' the kings is not arbitrary, but limited. 

f Franuat ancutlunt. Tacit 
* Reces Vx mbilitatt't Duces tx wrtutt fiiamt. 
Tacit, c. 7. 
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^< The leaders are oot fii aaudb lo give«N 
^< derSy as examples : Tkejr timft iignaii^e 
'^ themielyes by their courage and acdvitj^ 
^' and their aiKUboiity niufl: be founded on 
^< efteem and admiftition. . • • • Eztrenie 
^ youah does not exdude from the rank of 
*< prince or chiefs ^o&, whom their noble 
^« Urth» or thediftii^uiihednGteritof their 
^ fathers intitle to this dignity. As they 
'^ advance in age and acquire efteem^ other 
'^ young .warriors attach themieltres td 
^^ them and iRveH their redmie. Nordoesr 
^^ any one bluih to be ieen. among thefb 
49 Atti^idamts or Followers -f. Yet 
'^ they ham di£Serent degrees of rank; 
*^ whidi are regulated by me chief's owii 
*^ judgment. Among the followers is 
^* great emukdont who fhall ftand higheft 
^ in Ac diief *a or prince's favour : Among 
** the princes, who ihall have the moft nu- 
^ merous and valiant attendants. This is 
their dignity, their ftrength, to be always 
furrounded with a body of chofcn youths : 
•^ This is their glory in peace ; their fccu^ 
^ rity in war. And not only in their own 
^ nation, but among neighDouring ftate9, 
•* they acquire a name and reputation, in 

t Nic rutar inter CoMlTES a/pici. Tac. 
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'* proportion to the^numfcrer land valour of 
^* their attendants, ' Then is their friend(hi{i 
** fought after by embafiies^ and cultiyarted 
*Vby prefents. / ; ; f In battle^ it would 
** be- a difgraccto the chief to be excelled 
•* in courage by any! of. his followers : A 
** difgracc to his followers not to equal 
*« their chiefs Should he pcrifli, they 
^* would be expdfed to the higheft infam^ 
" through life if they fliould furviw him, 
^' and efcape from battle,. ; . ; . ThA 
•* thiefs fight for vidlfary : They for fheil- 
** chief. . , . . To retain their followers 
^* in their fervice, .no prince or chief hath 
*^ any other relburce but.war. iTh^yrci 
'* quire of him dnt while a horfe trained 
•* ror war: One whileia vidorious and 
** bloody lance. His t^ble rudely* fervedv 
" but with great abundance, fenrcs thertk 
** inftead of pay." 

All the moft diftinguiflied circumfianctt 
which charafterize the ancient Gothic form 
of government, are contained in this re- 
markable paffage. Here we fee Kings', 
who owe their advancement to an illuftrioa^ 
extraction, prefiding, rather than rulingf, 
over a free people. Here we fee the Na- 
tion affcmbling at certain ftatcd times, and 
making refolutions in their owq perfons on 
all affairs of importance^ as to cnadt laws, 

to 



tb chufe peace or war, to conclude alliances, 
to diftribute juftite in the laft refort, aftd 
to eledt magiftrates. Here alfo we diflin- 
guifll a body of the Grandees or Chiefs of 
me nation, whd prepare and propofe the 
important nlatt6rs, tne decifion of which 
is referved for the general affembly of all 
the ftee ihen : That iS, We traicel here the 
firft lineaments, if I may fo fay, of what 
was afterwards named in different countries, 
*• The council of the nation," ** The fe- 
*' nate," ** The houfe of peers," &c. 
Here We difcover the.origin or that fingu* 
kr cuftdm, of having an eleftive General, 
utider ail her*editary King^: a cuflom re- 
ceived among moft of the hatioh's 6f Ger- 
man extrstflion, who had either Mayors of 
the 'F^Iace, or Grand. Mar (hals, or Con- 
ftables; or Cbtints : jfor all thefe difFercrit 
names -onjy expr^ired ' the fame thing in 
differbrit cbuntiiesl L^ftly,' if w6 examine 
with; attention the^ words of Tadtus, we 
cahhbt doubt! but Vaflalage and the Feudal 
Tenure had already. taken footing among 
this' tje(»le bef6?e ever thty Ifefc their na- 
tive roreftsf. For although perhaps they 
di^ not 4fi thofe ^^iHy times give lands in . 
fee,'dhd although their Fefcs orFiefS were 
theri perhaps notHo^ b^t arras, war-horfes, 
and banquets; what we read of the reci- 
procal engagements between the Princes or 
Vol; I. Chap. VllL M Chiefs 
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Chiefs and their Followers, evident^, con- 
tains whatever was eflential to the:iw*iire 
of Vafly^ge, and all the changes Wlaich 
were afterwards made in it were 0|>ly;,.£llg;ht 
^d accidental, ocqaiioned by the cpuijuells 
and new eftablifhments, which ^IJpwed 
from it. 

If we confider after this, the charaiSier 
of thefe nations, as it is fketched out by 
Tacitus, we fball not be furprized to fee 
them wedded to inftitutions wluc?h they 
found fo fuitable to their fitujatioa and teqi-r 
per : For being the moflt free and vyarlike 
people upon earth, thfey muft have had a 
natural averfion to the authority of a finglc 
perfon ; and if they placed themfelves un- 
iter leaders, it was only becaufe war. cannot 
be condu^lted in any other form. Asfreft. 
men, they would only obey from choioQ^ 
and be Icfs influenced by perfonal au^thprity 
than by rcafon : As warriors, they, con- 
ceived no other duty to. be owing tp a 
prince, than to be ready to ihi?d theif l?lood 
for hiscaufe. » .!/ 

But how came thefq nicn to pfclcrvp 
themfelves in fo great a,; dcgr^ of li]t))^?ty ? 
This was owin^ to their cQm^te ai^i ^pa^-* 
her of life, which gave them fuch %epgtli 
of body and mind as ixndered tl^cnpi ca- 
pable of long and panful labours, of grqat 
and daring exploits^ ** Accordingly wc 



tt lia^rTfflcelbuftiii Bbefty toprevail North 
« America: Biit not hlthe South V Fo^ 
&c Iradiiy lltengih c^f the northern warriord 
kept up an them thftt^ourage, ch«t qpiniort 
of thisit oWii valour, that imgiaitenee of 
affhmtis and injttriesy vhich makes mett 
kacb'sil aiWtmry goyemitient -«[ftd defpife 
iJiofe who fubmk tait. Beii^^efs fenfible 
of fkih than the m«rd fouthSltt natl6ns, 
Idseafily tooved''b5r the bait of pleafore^ 
Idi fiifcejittble 6f thdfe pa^Soas which 
flialod she Ibul too violetitly, and weaken it 
by imki^g it depefideiM 6h 6iioth^f'$ wilU 
they wert the kfs api^y to artibitJori; which 
flatter? and intitoidates by turn*) in ordet^ 
to gain the afcendant : Their iniaginatiodi 
more cotiftant thift lively, their £onception 
more fteady than qiitek, iiatafally refiftin^ 
noTckies, kcjjt th«m fit)rti faffing into thofe 
fiiares, out of wh«^.;tiicy would not have 
known how to efcapel 

They were ft^ti bicatife they inhabited 
ftn tincGiltiv$ted ce£i»try, rude fcH^fts and 
mountains ; and liberty is thfe iofe trcaflir^ 
of a» indigent p«dpte : fot a pocJt ccAintry 
excites^ no avidity; • and he who poffeffes 
little, dcftnds it etfily. Th«y wisre free,; 
becapfe they were igftoraht of thofe plea-, 
fares, often fo deafly bought, which render 

* M6ntelqutcu. yEfprJt 6es Loix* T^eiA. ii ' 
Ghap, VIII. M 2 the 
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the preltiOion of a powerful mafter he-* 
ceflary. They were fi-ee, bccaufe hunters 
and (hepherds, whq wander about in woods 
through inclination or ncceffity, are aot fo 
eafily opprefied as the timorous inhabitants 
of inclofed towns, vfho are there chained 
down to th.e fate of their houfes : ahdcbei* 
e^ufe a ^^fi^ering people, if dq^rived of 
their libei^^in one placa, eafily find it m 
another, as well as their fubfiftence. Liaftly^ 
they were free, becaufe' knowing jiot tne 
ufe of money, there Could not be employed 
againft them that inftrument of flavery and 
corruption, which enables the ambitious to 
colled: and diftribute at will the figns of 
riches, ^ 

Further, : that ipirit of liberty, arifing 
from their climate, an4 from their rufl:ic 
^nd military life, had received new ftrength 
from the opinions it had produced; as a 
fucker which (hoots forth from the root of 
a tree; ftrengthens by embracing it. In 
effe<ft, thefe people, efteeming beyond all 
things, the right of revenging an affront, 
the glory of defpifing dpath and periibing 
/word in hand, were always ready to attack 
tyranny in the firft who dared to attempt 
it, and in whatever formidable fh^pe it 
appeared, * . , ^ - 

By thefe means was liberty prelerved 
among the iohabitants of Germany and the 

North, 
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North, as it were in the bud, ready to blof- 
fom and expand through all Europe, there 
to flourifli in their feveral colonies. This 
powerful principle exerted the more ftrength 
in proportion as it was the more prefled, 
an,a the whole power of Ronie having been 
unable to deftroy it, it made that yield in; 
its turn from the time it began to be en- 
feebled till it was entirely overturned. In- 
deed there was fcarce a moment wherein 
thefe two oppofite powers preferved ^n, 
> even ballance. As foon as ever that of 
Rome ceafed to be fuperior, it was de- 
ftroyed. Its celebrated name, that name 
which had been fo long its fuppprt, was 
only a fignal of vengeance, which ferved as 
it were to rally and aflemble at the fame 
inftant all the northern nations : And im* 
mediately all thefe people breaking forth as 
it were by agreement, overturned this un- 
happy empire, and formed out of its ruins 
limited monarchies ; ftates not lefs known 
before by name, than by their form of 
government. 

In efFedt, we eyery where fee in thofe. 
{warms of Germans and Scandinavians, a 
troop of favage warriors who feem only 
born for ravage and deftruftion, changed 
into a fenfible and free people as foon as 
ever they had confirmed their conquefls ; 
impregtiating (if I may fo fay) their infli- 

Chap. VIII. M 3 tuti6n$ 
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tutions with a fpirk of order and equsditjTf 
electing for tneir kiriga fuch oT tReir 
princes of the blood royal as they Judged 
moft worthy to wear the crown ; dividing 
betwecin thpfe kings and the whole nation 
the cxercife of the fovcreign power i re^rv- 
ing to the general afleqablics the right of 
making laws, and deciding important mat-r 
ters ; and lafUy, to give a folid fopport to 
the powers immediately eflential ta mo-* 
narcby, diilributing fiefs to the pdncipal^ 
warriors, and affigning certain privilcgea 
proper to the feveral orders of the ftate^ 

Such for a long time was th^ conftitu- 
tion of all the governments which thefe 
people founded in Italy, in Spain, in Gaulj^ 
in Britain at that memorable sera, which 
changed the fate and place of abode of la 
many nations : An aera for ever memorable^ 
lince here we trace the firft link (as it 
were) of a new chain of events ; and nencc 
we fee Ipring forth the laws, the manners 
and' principles which have ever firice go- 
verned fo many celebrated nations, whafcf 
fuperiority of genius feems to have called 
them forth to determine one day the ^e 
ipf alnjoft all the reft of the world. 

One cannot without difficulty quit ao 
objcdt fo pleafing. It is time howevc? 
to confine myfelf to what more parti- 
cularly relates to my fybjed:. All that 
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We learn from the hiftorical mcmuments 
of the North perfedly confirms the tcfti- 
mofty of Tacitus, and either gives or re- 
ceives new light from the annals of the 
otber Teutonic nations. This remaitable 
Ag»ement made M. de Montefqtiiea fay 
that " in reading Tacitus, we every where 
" fee the codes of the barbarous nations : 
** And in reading the codes of the barba- 
^* rous nations, we are continually reminded 
" of Tacitus/' Notwithftanding this, we 
muft not flatter ourfelves that we can dif- 
cover exaSly the extent of power, which 
the ancient kings of Scandinavia enjoyed, 
nor the particular rights and privileges of 
^ch order of the ftate. If thefe were 
never very precifely determined among a 
rude people, who had no other laws but 
cuftom, how can we diftinguifli them ex- 
a<aiy at the prefent great diftance of time ? 
All that we can obfcurely difcover, is, that 
the Danes, who before the arrival of Odin, 
were divided into many nations, and lived in 
great independence, were by force of arms 
fubjedled to kings more abfolute, whom this 
conqueror placed over them. It is ftill 
more probable, that the lame thing hap- 
pened to the Swedes, who, according to 
T^itus, were in bis time under the go- 
vernment of a fingle perfon. If this hifto^e 
rian is well informed, the point of time in 
Ch^p. VIIL ^ 4 which 
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which he has defcribcd the Swedes^ muft 
have been that immediately after theic con^ 
queft. This event alone will account for 
that ftate of defpotifm in which he fuppofes 
them to be fbnk. ** The Swedes*/' he tells 
us, " honour riches a$ well as ithe Romans. 
** And for this realbn they have fallen un^ 
** der the dominion of a fingle pcrfoa. 
** Their monarchy is no longer moderated 
^ and limited by any reilriftions ; but is 
*^ entirely defpotic. The arms are not 
** there as among the other Germanic 
•* people, promifcuoufly found in every 
** one's hand, but they are kept fhut up 
*^ under a clofe guard ; and are even uhder 
*^ the cuftody of a flave." This governs 
ment fo " entirely defpotic/' ^as doubtlefs 
owing to fome accident: accordingly if 
could not be of long duration. An ar-» 
bitrary government hath fince been rcr 
eftablifhed in Sweden upon feveral occ^r 
Cons, but never for any long continuance. 
This climate, made for liberty, always 
triumphs in the end over defpotic fway, 
which in other countries hath always tri- 
umphed over liberty. 

The Danes were not long before they 
recovered their right of elecSting their 
kings, and confequently all the other rights 

^ Lat. Suiones. Tacit. Germ. c. 44. 
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le(s ei&Jtitial td liberty. It is tnie^ the 
peopk Cecm always to have made it a law 
to chufe the neareft relation of the deceafed 
king, or at leaft fome one of the royal fa- 
mily, which they refpefted as iflued from 
tjbe gods. They ftijl diew the places where 
thefe elections were made : And as Den- 
niark was for a long time divided into three 
kingdoms, we find accordingly three prin- 
i:ipal monuments of this cuftom ; the one 
near Lunden in Scania, the other at Lcyra 
or Lethra in Zealand, and the third near 
Viburg in Jutland. Thefe monuments, 
whofe rude bulk has preferved them from 
the ravages of time, are only vaft unhewn 
ftones, commonly twelve in number, fet 
upright and placed in form of a circle. In 
the iQiddle is eredted a ftone much larger 
than the reft, on which they made a feat 
for their king *. The other ftones ferved 
as a barrier to keep off the populace, and 
marked the place of thpfe whom the people 
had appointed to make the eledtion. They 
treated alfo in the fame place of the moft 
important affairs. But if the king chanced 
to die in war or at a diftance from home, 
(hey formed upon the fpot a place after the 
fame njodel by bringing together thq 
jargeft ftones they could find. The prin- 

* Worm. Monum. Danic. 
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cipal chiefs got upon thefe (tenes, and witli 
a loud voice ddirered didr opimoAs ; the& 
the foldiers who ftood in crowds about 
them fignified their approbation or aflent 
by dafhing their (blelds together in a kind 
of cadence, or by raifing certain ihouts. 
We know that thu cuftom of eleding 
their kings in the open field prevailed 
among all the northern nations, and wai 
for a long time nccdTary, becaufe they had 
no cities. The emperors of Germany were 
for many ages elected after the fame man- 
ner; and the Poles, more attached to their 
ancient cufloms than other nations, have 
not tQ this day, fbrfaken it. 

In Sweden, they joined to the other ce- 
remofliies which I have been dpfcribing, an 
oath, reciprocally taken between the king 
and his fubjeds*. One of the fenators, 
or judges of the provinces, convoked an 
affembly to make a new eledtion imme- 
diately after the death of the king, and de- 
manded with a loud voice of the people, if 
they would accept for king the perfon h? 
named, who was always one of the rojral 
family. When they had all given their 
confent, the new king was lifted up on the 
flioulders of the fenatprs^, in order that 

all 

* Dalin. Suea Rikes, t We preferve in Eng- 

Hift. torn. i. chap. 7. land to this day a r^li^ue 

of 
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•U the people might fee and know him* 
Then he tack Odin ta witnefi, that b» 
WottU obferve the kws^ defend his cpuntry, 
extend its boundaries^ revenge whatever in^ 
juries his predeccfibrt had received froni 
their enemies^ and would ftrike 6)mc fignal 
ftroke which ihonld render him and h» 
people fitmous. Tliis oath he renewed at 
the.faneral of his predecefibr, which wa9 
Bfiiall]r celebrated with great pomp : And 
alfa on occa£on of the progrefs which he 
was obliged to make through the chief 
provinces of the kingdom^ in order to rer- 
ceive the homage of his jfobjeds. I relate 
here all the particulars of this ceremony, 
becaufe die exadt confarmitv which we 
find between themanners of the Danes and 
Swedes during Ae i^es of paganiim, will 
not Gxfftt us to doubt but that the kings oi 
Denmark were dedted, after the fame man-* 
ner. This fuppofition is confirmed by 
what we can diicover of the ancient con* 
ftitution of the kingdom, of Norway. But 
it is fuflicient juft to mention here this 
^entity, of government in the three princi-* 
pal kingdoms of the North. To c^fcribe 

q£ this cuftom, by carry- on the fhouldcrs of the 

ing our members. of par- burgeffes, and fo expo- 

Jiament, as foon as they fmg them to general 

^re elefted, in chairs up- vi^w. T. 
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It minutely ia them all would occaiioii 
tirefome repetitions. We hive a remark- 
able fadt, relative to this matter, which it 
will be of much greater confequence to 
know, as well on account of the great light 
which it throws on this ^ibjed:, as on ac- 
count of its own ftriking fingularity. 

A colony of Norwegians , driven from 
their own country by the tyranny of one 
of their kings, eftablifhed itfelf in Iceland 
towards the end of the ninth century *. 
Hiftory informs us that immediately, with- 
o\it lofing time, they proceeded to eled 
magiftrates, to enadl laws, and, in a word, 
to give their government fuch a regular 
form, as might at onc^ infiire their tran- 
quillity and independence. The fituation 
in which thefe Icelanders found themfelves 
is remarkable on many accounts. The ge- 
nius of this people, their natural good 
fcnfe, and their love of liberty appeared 
upon this occafion in all their vigour. Un^ 
interrupted and unreftrained by any out- 
ward force, we have here a nation deli^ 
vered up to its own direction, and efta- 
blifliing itfelf in a country feparated by 
vaft feas from all the reft of the world : We 
i^e therefore in all their inftituttions nothing 

* See a more particular rdatiop of this belowi 
Ja Chap. XI. 

but 
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but the pure didlates of their own incli- 
nations and fcntiments, and thefe were fo 
natural and fo fuited to their fituation and 
charader, that we do not find any general 
deliberation, any irrefblution, any trial of 
different modes of government ever pre- 
ceded that form of civil polity which they 
at firft adopted, and under which they 
lived afterwards fo many ages. The whole 
fettled into form as it were of itftlf, and 
fell into order without any effort. In 
like manner as bees form their hives, 
the new Icelanders, guided by a happy in- 
ilindt, immediately on their landing in a 
defert ifland, eftablifhed that fine conftitu- 
tion wherein liberty is fixed on its proper 
bafis, viz. «l wife diftribution of the differ- 
ent powers of government. An admirable 
difcovcry, which at firft fight, one would 
think muft have been the mafter- piece of 
ibme confummate politician ; and which, 
ncverthelefs, according to the remark of 
a great genius of this age*, was compleated 

* M» de MoNTES- felves : Of which wc 

<^IEU.— — The follow- find various notices and 

ihg account is built on extradls in a multitude of 

the teftimony of many books, particularly in 

ancient annals, both that of Torfaeus cited 

printed and manufcript, above, and in Arngrim's 

of the Icelanders them- work intitled Crymogaea^ 

Chap. VIII. here. 
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iiere, as in other cociatries» hy £i«%eji Id 
the midft of forefls. 

Nature having of it£lf divided &e ifland 
into four provinces^ the Icelanders fcdlowed 
this divifion, and eftabiiihed m etch d 
them ^ maeiftrate who tnight be catied^ 
Pfovincid Judge. Each province ttfas fttb<* 
divided into three Prefe&ures % whk^ had 
their reipfedtive Judges or Prefer. And 
lafUy, each PrefeAure contained n certaiii 
number of Bailyv^ickiT; in ^ach of i^hich 
were comtnonly five iofi^r magiftrates^ 
ivhoie bufinefs it was to diftribute ji^ftice in 
the firft inflance dirOugh their oWn di^id; 
to fee that good order was prefo'ved in it f j 
and to convoke the aflemMies of the Bai]y« 
wick, as well ordinary zs extraordinary, cf 
which all free men, who poiTdled kie^ds of « 
certain value, were members. In the£$ 



♦ Only the northern 
province or cjuarter, be- 
ing larger than the reftj 
contained four of thefe 
PrefeftureSrf 

t It was the Uufinefs 
€)f thefe magiftrates to 
punifh the diflblute, par- 
ticularly fuch as were 
poor through their own 
fault. We find in the 
Icelandic code this re- 
markable lawj which 



Arngiiiti diua teiiders if»- 
U> Latia. Mjtefriadi mtfh 
diet impune castrandI 
etiamji cum eornndem neu 
conjunRum fortii Tit. de 
Pupil, c. 33> There is 
in the ftme code another 
Law which forbids tli 
giving fuftetonce or re- 
lief of any kind to cotfi- 
mon beggars. Tit. it 
Mendic. c- 30 & ji. 
Firjl EM 

aHemblks 
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a^embKps they eleded the five Judges or 
Bailifs, who were to be perfons diftin- 
guiihed for their wifaom; and were required 
to eojoy a certain income in lands, for fear 
their poverty fhould expofe them to con- 
tempt or corruption. When the caufes were 
gf any importance, the whole aflembly gave 
their opinion. Without its full cgnfent a 
new member could not be received into 
th^r cooupunity. If any fuch oi&red 
himielf^ he applied to the aflembly, who 
examined his motives for making the 
raqueft, and reje<3:ed it^ if the petitioner 
had £dled in honour on any occafion, or 
was ina:^ly too poor : For as the com- 
munity maintained fuch of its own mem- 
bers as were by any accident reduced to 
miierf or want *, it was their common in- 
teteft to exclude fuch perfons as were indi- 
gent : They had for that purpofe a fund 
mpported by contribution, as alfo by what 
aroife from the fines, which were the more 
confiderable, as they ufed in thofe times 
icarce any other kind of punifliment-f-. 

Laftly, 

* Thus the AflemUy per, &c. In thefe cafes^ 

rebuilt (at leaft in part) the Bailiffs taxed each ci- 

any man's houfe that was tizen according to his 

burnt down, beftowed a fubftance. Fir/I Edit, ' 

new ftock of cattle on t It is a remark of the 

fuch as had Jpft their own Author of the Spirit of 

by any contagious diftem- Laws, a rcnjark con- 

> Chap.yill. firmed 
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LaAly, this fame aflembly of the Baily- 
wick took care to exaijiine into thft condiift 
of the Bailiffs, received the complaints tkt 
were made aga;inft thenl, and punitficd 
them when convifted of abufing their au- 
thority. 

A re-a(reiiibly of the members, or a( 
Icafl: of the deptities of ten fuch communi- 
ties, reprefented, what I call a Pfefedurc. 
Each quarter or grand province of the 
ifland contained three of thefe, .as we have 



firmed by the Hiftory of 
all nations, that in proi* 
portion , as . any people ^ 
love liberty, the milder are 
their punifhments. The' 
ancient Germans and 
Scandinavians, the moft 
brave and free race of men 
that perhaps ever exifted, 
knew fcarcely any other 
than pecuniary penalties. 
They carried this fpirit 
with them thro' all parts of 
Europe, as appears from 
the Codes of the Vifi- 
goths, the Burgundians, 
&c. But the govern- 
ments, which they iefta- 
bliflied in the more fou- 
thern countries could not 
fubfift with fo much le- ; 
nity. 

in Iceland and Nor- 
way all crJQics were rated 



at a certaifi ftumbet of 
Marks. The Mark wai* 
divided into • eight parts, 
each of whith was equi- 
valent to fix ells of fuch 
ftufF, as made their ordi-* 
nary cloaths, Confe- 
quently > Mark was in 
value equal to 48 ells of 
this cloth. Now a Mark 
confifted of fom^hat 
more than an ounce of 
.fine filver. A cow com- 
monly cofl two Malts 
and a half. Hence wt 
may judge of the quantity 
of filver that was then in 
thofe countries. But dlis 
remark muft not be ex- 
tended to Denmark, 
which was apparently 
richer. See Arngrim* 
Jon. Crymog. lib. i. p. 
86. FirftEii, 

already 
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ready feen. The Chief of a Prefedure 
ijoyed confiderable dignity. He had a 
)wcr to affemble the fen connmunities 
ithin his diftrift, and prefided himfelf 
er all aflemblies of this fort, as well or- 
nary as extraordinary ; he was at the 
lie time head of the feligion within his 
•efedlure- It was he who appointed the 
orifices, and othet religious ceremonies, 
hich were celebrated in the fame place 
here they regulated their political and ci- 
1 affairs. There lay an appeal to thefe 
flemblies from the fentence pronounced 
r the magiftrates of the Bailywicks, and 
ire were determined whatever difputes 
ofe between thofe inferior commlmities* 
ere , alfo the prefed received the tax, 
hich each citizen was obliged to pay to^ 
ards the expences of the religious wor- 
ip; and here he judged, in the quality 
pontiff, fuch as were accufed of pro- 
ning temples, of fpeaking irreverently of 
e gods, or of any other adt of impiety. 
he penalties inflidled on criminals of 
h fort eonfifted for the moft paVt of 
les^ which the aflemblies empowered 
e prefedl to levy, in order to ky them 
t in repair of the temples. But when 
y affair occurred of great importance, 
• which concerned the whole pro- 
ice, then the members, or perhaps only 
Vol. I. Chap. VIII. N the 
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the dcputiofi of the three Prefe<flures met 
together and compofed, what they called 
the States of the Quarter, or Province. 
Thefe States did not aflemble regularly 
like the othei;s, who were required to meet 
at leaft once a year ; nor do we know ex- 
actly what were the objeds of their delibe- 
rations. All that one can conjedture is, that 
they had recourfe to it, as to an extraordi- 
nary means of terminating fuch quarrels as 
arofe between the communities of the dif- 
ferent Prefedures, or to obviate fome dan- 
ger which threatened the whole province ip 
general. 

Superior to all thefe Aflemblies of the- 
lefTer Communities and Provinces were the 
.States General of the whole ifland 
fAltingJy which anfwered to the Jils-be^ 
riar-tmg of the other Scandinavian nations, 
to the Wittena-Gemot or Parliament of the 
Anglo-Saxons *, to the Champs de Mars ox 
de May of the French, and to the Cortes of 
the Spaniards, &c. Thefe affembled every 
year, and each citizen of Iceland thought it 
his honour and his duty to be prefent at 

* Al'iing is compound- rmt^ " The Meeting of 

iioi AlU all, and Ting^ " the Wife- men/' It is 

a court of juftice, affize ; evident, that all thefe ex- 

Als-htriar'ting fignifies, preffions contain at ths 

** The Court of all the bottom the lame idea. 
•< Lords:'* fVitUna-Ge- 

3 d\cm. 
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them. The prefident of this great affem- 
bly was Sovereiga Judge of the ifland* Hci 
poffeffed this office for life, but it was con- 
ferred upon him by the States. His prin- 
cipal bufinefs was to convoke the General 
Affcmbly, and to fee to the obfervance of the 
laws ; heiice the name of Lagman, or Mari 
of the Laws, was given to this magiftrate. 
He had a power of examining before the 
General Eftates, and of reverfing all thd 
fentences pronounced by inferior judges 
throughout the ifland, of annulling their 
ordinances, and even of puni(hing them, if 
the complaints brought againft them were 
well-founded. He could propofe the enad:- 
ing of new laws, the repealing or changing 
of the old ones : and if they palled in the 
Generaf AlTembly, it was his bufinefs to put 
them in execution. After this people began 
to have written laws, and the whole ifland 
had adopted one common form of jurifpru- 
dencc, it was the Supreme Judge, who had 
the keeping of the original authentic copy, 
to which all the others were to be con- 
formable. To his judgment and that of 
the affcmbly, lay an appeal from the fen- 
tences given in the inferior courts. The 
Bailiffs or Prefeds, whofe fentence he re-^ 
vifed, were obliged to judge the caufe over 
again in his prefence, and he afterwards pro- 
nounced fentence both on the' contending 
Chap, VIIL N 2 parties, 
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parties, and on the judges. The fear of 
being condemned and punifhed before fo 
numerous an aflembly, was (as Arngrim 
well remarks) a great check upon all thefe 
fubaltern judges, and ferved to keep every 
magiftrate within the bounds of his duty. 
Commonly the Seflion of thefe General 
Eftates lafted fixteen days, and they Ihow 
at this time the place of their meeting, 
which began and ended with folemn facri- 
fices* It was chiefly during that feffion, , 
that the Sovereign Judge cxercifed his au- 
thority. Out of this aflembly his power 
feems not to have been confiderable : But 
he was at all times treated with great ho- 
nour and refpeft; and was always confi- 
dered as the oracle of the laws and pro- 
teflor of the people. The Icelandic chro- 
nicles carefully note the year, wherein 
each Judge was eleded, and the time was 
computed by the years of his elcdtion, as 
among the Lacedemonians by thofe of the 
Ephori. We fee by the lift, which Arn- 
grim ha^ preferved of them, that there were 
thirty-eight from the beginning of the 
commonwealth to its diflblution : And we 
find in this number the celebrated hiftorian 
Snorro Sturlefon, whom I have already in- 
troduced to the reader's knowledge *. 

♦ See above, Pag. 52. 

Such 
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Such was the conftitution of a repubKc> 
which is at prefent quite forgotten in the 
North, and utterly unknown through the 
reft of Europe even to men of much read- 
ing, notwithftanding the great number of 
poets and hiftorians, which that repuWic 
produced. But fame is not the portion of 
indigent nations, elpecially when remote, 
unconnedled with the reft of mankind, and 
placed under a rigorous climate. It is eafy 
to difcover here the genius of all the * Go- 
* thic * ' tribes, and their notions of go- 
vernment. That diftribution of the people 
into different communities fubordinate to 
one another, that right of being judged 
every one by the members of his own com- 
munity, that care of watching over each 
citizen committed to the community of 
which he was a member, thofe general af- 
iemblies of the whole nation, with whom 
alone the legiflative power was depofited, 
&c. All thefe inftitutions exifted among 
the Germans already in the time of Ta- 
citus, and without doubt long before. 
They prevailed in 'Denmark and Sweden, 
and we find numerous traces of them at 
this day. They were carried into Iceland, 
and there brought to perfedion. They 
followed the Saxons into England j; and 

* Celtic. Ortg. 
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when the times of confufion had caufed 
them to wear out of memory, the great 
Alfred immortalized his name by reviving 
them. It would be eafy to fhevv traces of 
them in the firft eftablifliments of tho 
francs in Gaul, of the Goths in Spain, and 
the fame in fcveral countries of Germany : 
But a difplay of fo much erudition would 
be foreign to my plan. I only point out 
the way to the reader, and (hall leave him 
to perfuc at his leifure a fubjed fo fruitful 
and fo interefling, whether he is dilpofed to 
read what others have written on it, or 
to follow the train of his own reflec- 
tions. 

With regard to the laws, which pre- 
vailed in Scandinavia during the times of 
paganifm, all that we can fay for certain 
about them may be reduced within very 
fmall compafs. Tradition, cuftom, maxims 
learnt by heart, and above all, fimplicity of 
manners, ferved this people in the firft ages 
inftead of laws. They had maxims, which 
from time immemorial had been in the 
mouths of their fages, and which were 
thought to have been delivered to Ae firft 
men by the gods themfelves. Such were 
thofe of which the. Icelandic poets have 
preferved fome fragments, under the title 
of the " Sublime Difcourfe of Odin,'' as 
yfi\\ be more particularly (hewn in the 

fcq^uel 
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fcqoel of this work *. It is doubtful whe- 
ther the ancient Danes, as well as their 
neighbours, had written laws, before their 
converfion to Chriftianity. It is true, if 
we will believe Saxo the Grammarian, a 
king of Denmark named Frotho, who lived 
many ages before that period, publiflied 
laws both civil and military, which were 
tranfinittcd down to the time of that au- 
thor. But this great antiquity renders the 
fa6k too fufpicious to be admitted upon the 
fingle authority of fuch an hiftorian as Saxo. 
It would be running too great a hazard, to 
argue on a fuppofition, built on fuch weak 
foundations j and that regard to truth, which 
ought to prevail over all other motives, 
obliges me for once to negledl domeftic 
information, and to have recourfc to foreign 
intelligence. 

The ancient inhabitants of Germany and 
Scandinavia emerged but flowly from a ftate 
of nature. The ties which linked different 
families together were for a long time no- 
thing but a confederacy to exercife violence 
jor to repel it. They poflcffed a great extent 
of lands, of which they cultivated but little, 
and refided on lefs : In fhort, they lived 
too feparate from each other, to have any 
great need of civil laws ; and their Chiefs 

* Sec VoL II. towards the end. 
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had too little authority to make them ob- 
ferved, if they had. Hence fo ipany little 
focicties and confederacies. Men band^ 
ed together to revenge an injury:, and the 
fetitirnent of honour, s^s well ast |nt^eft, 
made them faithful to each other m^n af- 
fcciation , fb neccflary to their welfare. A 
man's relations and, friends who bad not; 
revenged his deatb^i, woulji infta^vtly have, 
loft that reputation,, which conftituted their 
principal fecurity. The inhabitants of 
Frie^Iand lived for a long time in a.ftatc 
pf this Jcind. Moft of ,the othj?f jGj^rman 
nations had already advanced a %p b^ond 
this in the- time of Tacitus. EiujLefs dif- 
order?,, the unavoidable c;onfequenc;es of thq 
right of felf- revenge, ha,4 fuggeft^d ^iq thq 
wifer fort among theqi, the neceffity of 
magiftrates, who {hould interpofe their 
authority .'m private quarrels, and .oblige 
the offended perfon or his relations to re- 
ceive a prefent from the aggreflbr .; that (o, 
a compenfation being made for an injury, 
might prevent the confequences pf an 
eternal refentment, ,which from .private 
perfon§ might extend tp the public. . An4 
for fear that this manner of terminating 
differences .fbould becopie a newfourpeof 
thena, the compenfation was determined 
by an invariable rule, and commonly li- 
mited to a certain vali;te in cattle, the only 
; ^ . piopey 
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ttoiley known in thofe rude agfes. 'A 
mark of fubmiffion of this fort fatisfied mens 
pride as to the point of honour, gratified 
their avarice, and fujEEciently fecured thcin 
from a repetition of the offence. The 
Danes, in this refpeft, followed the fteps 
of the ncighbouriiiig nations. Mere parity 
of reafon might give one a right to fuppofe 
this, evep if we had ^ not moije, poiitivc 
proofs ; biH without accumulating thefe 
ynn^ceffarily, we need only caft oi^r eyes 
on the ancient laws of the conquprors of 
Great Britain. It is well known that the 
Angles and Jutes, who (hared with the 
Saxons in the honour of that conqueft, were 
Danifli nations, who came from Jutland 
and Slefwiclf. Now moft of the laws of 
tha,t people are.ftill extent, and whoever 
wiUoTitn joiw^er tl^e colle£tions, pijbK£hpd by 
Lam^d,'^Wilkins, and Leibnitz, 'will not 
doubt :|>(^ Jthey) wereall didtated by the 
fatn.Q ipirit,:und were really tjie faipe ^'the 
bottom./ It will b? Xj^fjicient, to i^Qte Zj 
few particulars, to enable us to judge of 
their general Ipirit; for this is all J under- 
take to ihew of them.^ As ' to their more 
particular minute circumftances they have 
doubtlefe varied a thoirfand times, in dif- 
ferent ages, and countries: But thefe we 
jjljall not 4pfccrid to at prefent. 

. ebap.VIIL The 
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The kws of the Saxons, as regulated by 
Charlemagne, and publifhed by Leibnitz *, 
cftablifhed a compofition in money for moft 
forts of crimes ; and for want of money this 
was to be paid in the flefli of cattle, every 
limb and joint of which had its known va- 
lue regulated by law. They carefully dif* 
tinguifhed the different degrees of offence, 
as well as thofe of the rank, which the 
offended perfon bore in the ftate. Accord- 
ingly for the murder of a grandee or a 
prince the compofij:ion was 14,^0 Jbus-f^ 
and the fame for every wound that deprived 
him of his hearing, fight, or ufe <yf his 
limbs. But if this injury was done to a 
free man, and not to a noble J, the com- 
pofition was only 1 20 fous § ; at the fame 
time the murder of a Have was rated but 
30; which was precifely the price of a 
fimple blow, that jproduced neither fwelling 
nor blacknefs, if given to a prince or 
noble. Much the fame proportions were 
obferved by the law of the Angles. Wounds 

♦ Leibnitz Rer.BrunC- whence comes the word 

wic. torn. I. RoturieTj by which the 

+ If the Author com- French exprefs at prcfent, 

fiutes by modern money : One who is not a gcntle- 

t is 720 pence Englim, man. 
6t about 3I. fterh'ng. T. § 60 peiice or 5 s* fter- 

X The original is Roda^ ling. Ti 

given 
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given to a maiden were eftimatisd at double 
the rate they would have been, if given to 
a Dian of the fame rank of life. It was not 
the fame with a woman who had borne 
children. Outrages againft modefty were 
alfo valued with a degree of exa<3iiefs, of 
which one would not have thought matters 
of that nature fufceptible. ** The laws of 
** thefe people," fays M. de Montefijuieu, 
** judged of infults offered to men by the 
•* fize of the wounds, nor did they ihew 
** more refinement as to the offences com* 
^^ mitted againfl women: So that they 
^^ feem to have meafured injuries^ as one 
^' meafiires figures in geometry." 

Thefe laws vary more in what relates to 
theft. By the law of the Saxons, it was in 
xnofl cafes punlfhed with death. By that 
of the Angles, which doubtlefs approaches 
nearer to Ae laws of the other Danifh na- 
tions, the robber compounded by paying 
trif^le the value of what he bad floleh. 
But when government had acquired a littlfc 
more flability, and when the manners were 
a little more civilized, men were not fatif- 
fied with oppofing to the diforder a barrier 
fo often ineffedual. The magiflrates ap- 
pointed to watch over the public peace, 
pretended that They were infulted as often 
as that peace was broken, and therefore 
over and above the compofition which was 

Chap. VIIL to 
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to atone for the offence, they exadlcd a 
fine, either as a fatisfadion due to the pub- 
lic, or as a recompence for the trouble 
given themfelves in making up the differ- 
ence and in protecting the offender. Thefc 
fines were for a long time all, or almofl all 
the punifhment, which could poffibly pre- 
vail among a valiant and free people, who 
cfteemed their blood too precious to be 
fhed any other way than in battle. Their 
king$ had for many ages no other revenue 
than what arofe from thefe fines, and from 
their own private demefnes : All other 
kinds of impofition were not known till 
long after that period of time, to which vrh 
'at prefeiit confine our refearches. 
' If-this^'way of punifhing crimes may 
juftly pafs for fingular, that of eflablifhing 
proofs in the adminiflration of juflice may 
be efleemed no lefs fo. Here all the igno- 
rance, -^all the barbarity of our ahceftors 
manifefl themfelves fo plainly, that it is 
not in the power of our reflections to add 
to them. Their embarraffment was fb 
great when they endeavoured to diftinguifh 
truth from falfhood, that they were obliged 
to have recoui*fe to the mofl flrange expe- 
dients and mofl ridiculous practices. Thus 
they fometimes obliged the accufed to 
produce a certain number of perfbns called 
Compurgators ^ not that thefe men had, 
^ i .or 
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or were fuppofed to have any knowledge of 
the affair in queftion, but they were fimply to 
fwear they were perfuaded the accufed fpoke 
true. Befides this, they often appointed 
what was called the Judiciary Com- 
bat, and how abfurd foever this cuftom 
was, it was fo intimately connected with 
their opinions concerning deftiny and pro- 
vidence, that it triumphed for a long time 
over Religion, Popes, and Councils; and 
though a hundred times profcribed, as of- 
ten revived and appeared again under dif- 
ferent ihapes. Laftly, when the difcovery 
of truth appeared to them to exceed all hu- 
man powers, they had recourfe to fuperna- 
tural means, and what they called Divine 
Judgments. They had many ways of 
confulting that oracle. For as, according to 
their notions, all the elements were ani- 
mated by an Intelligence as incorruptible 
in its juftice, as the Deity whence it fprung, 
they thought they had nothing to do but 
to unite the accufed perfon tooneof thefe 
divinities, and fo oblige it to declare by 
the manner of its adling upon him, what 
judgment it entertained of his innocence* 
Thus fometimes they caft him into a deep 
water, tied about with cords : If he funk, 
that is, if the Genius of the water received 
him into its bofom, it declared him to be 
innocent: If it rejedled him, if hefwam 
Chap. VIII. upon 
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Upon the furface, he was looked upon as 
convided of the crime *. This was called 
the Watejiy-Ordeal. The proof by 
fire, or Fiery-Ordeal feems to have 
been more in ufe afterwards, and founded 
upon a different train of reafoning ; for in 
things of this nature, we muft not cx- 
pe<5t fuch rude minds to a<a very con- 
fidently. 



* This kind of proof 
was more dangerous, than 
it appears to have been at 
firft fight; for though a 
iftan thrown into the 
water commonly finks at 
firft to the bottom, yet as 
they tied him about with 
large cords, ^ andwiths,* 
he fometimes fwam on 
the furface fpight of his 
teeth. This kind of proof 
indeed, as well as that of 
Boiling Water was only 
for perfons of inferior 
rank. Others handled 
hot iron, or put their 
bands into a red* hot 
gauntlet, or walked blind- 
fold over burning plough- 
fliares. If at Sic ena of 
certain days there remain- 
ed any marks of the fire 
on the hands or feet, the 
accufed were judged guil- 
ty ; if jiot^ be was ac- 



quitted. There is reafon 
to think that, notwith- 
ftanding they took all 
poffible precaution, they 
alfo had recourfe to cer- 
tain prefervativcs againft 
the ^Sc<^s of fire, and 
perhaps the fame that 
mountebanks in our times 
make ufe of, as oft as 
they amufe the peopk 
with fpcdacks of the 
fame kind. Befides this, 
men who were accuf- 
tomed to hard labour, to 
the toils of huntings and 
conftant handling of arms^ 
had rendered their Ikins 
fo thick and ^allous^ that 
they could not eaftly be 
hurt ; and as for the La- 
dies, they were gtenerally 
allowed Champions td 
undergo the trial for 
tbem« 

FirfiEiSt. 

As 
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* As for the ceremonies which accom- 
panied thefe kinds of proof, the cafes in 
which they were appointed, and the other 
minute circumftances, they varied inrdif*- 
ferent times and places : And as imitation 
and habit perpetuate cuftoms long after 
the caufes of them have teafed, the Or-i 
DEAL was praftifed during many ages by 
men, who doubtlefs believed nothing abflut 
the genii prefiding over the feveral ele- 
ments, or the other doftrines of the anw 
cient religion f. I (hall not enter on thd 
minute hiftory of the Ordeal, &c. whicH 
was not peculiar to the ancient Danes, and 
/may be found defcribed in othfc'r booklB" Ji 
I thought proper Only to mark the conp 
nediion between them and the do<3;nnes of 
that Religion, which I defcribed in the pre- 
ceding chapters: A cpnneftioir which has 

* ** ■ ' ' . > 

* From hence to the own times, the Watery 
end of the chap. i$ omit- ORDEAhy or Proof hy^ 
ted in the 2d edit, of the Swimmi^jr, has-been emt 
original. T. ployed by .the vulgar for 

t Thus lonff aft,er the trial pf Witcncraft» 

Chriftianitywaseiiabliih* whenever they could find 

ed among the Anglo-r means to put it in pr^c- 

Saxons, king £dward the ticc. T. 

Confeffor(a reputed faint) % Vid. Wormius in 

is faid to have put his mo- Monum. t)anic. lib. i. c. 

ther to the proof of the 11. and Steph. Stepha- 

Burning Plough-Shares, nius in his Notes on Saxo 

—And even down to our Grammaticus, 

VPt. I. Chap. VIII. N8 been 
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beca fddoih attended to^ and which fliiw^ 
that it is oiily far w4nt ()f ftudyitig man^s^ 
kiridi that they appear to aft wholly ivith-^ 
eiif motives or principles of conduft* 1^ 
W2U5 king Yaldcfear the ictond * to whont 
the glory belongs of having aboli£hed thia- 
nbfiird and iiihuman praftice ihiPejlrowrkf* 



aiid R6mah8« Thus in, 
the Antiqone of Sopho- 
clei, (Aa* 11. S^. It.) 
Vii h^vH the fpllo^jh^ 
remarkable paflagc, which, 
ihows it was pot uiiknoWi^ 
in Greece, 



* He reigftcd frdm th|» 
year 1202, to 124.1* T. 
^ I cafthbl tohcliidc 
mi ftbjta ^Ithbilt ob. 
faking t)^t W9 find fothe 
ir^ces-^f the Ord^ai. 
^ipopg the aiicieht Greeks 

<^ Tit guards iecus^d cich othir i ninigbt Wa» ^fO^M^ 
^^. B\ft eath fufpeAed each, and all dexiy'd^ 
** QfF^ringiu pro0f o)^ inhocengetd GtASV 
i^ Ttife BUllNljJtJ ^TtEt, tb.WAfKtiiRO^ Fkft^, ah« 
- •. til^ 
f* Thfeir felcnin bith they knfewr not of the deed;** 



See FranWipV Sophocles 
ind ififetfe on the ibbv^ 
J)kffage.^Stt alfb Stiern^ 
hfek de jtir. Vet. Succv 
]\hf i. p. 8« aptzd Ddlitiv 
6tie; kik' Hiftf torn, i; 
tb. 7. 

Sliny fpcaking of i 
, which the ancient 
ftonians celebrated every 
jrt^t ib honPBr t)f tftb fupi 



obferves that the priefl% 
who ^ctt to be of the fs^* 
tally df the * Hirpi^h^ 
dahcM bti this t^i&bA 
bare-foot op burping boali 
without bbrning th^ia* 
ftlves: This was >j)|}a'- 
rently a fdiquc of thf 
Fiery Ordeal. Pli^. Hift, 
K^c. lib. vii, 2, 



a»Ap, 
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CHAPTER IX. 

5ri(f pajjion of th6 dncrent Scahdincmani 
for arms: their valour.': the man/ier in 
which they made wan A digfejjion con 
cerning the Jiate of population among 
them^ 



€€ 



ROME had reckoned from its 
fcHihdation fiix hundre4 and forty 
years, when the arms of the Cimbrt 
were firfi: heard of among us. From' 
** that time to the prefent have elapfed two 
** hundred and fix years more. So long 
V have wc been in conquering Germany.^ 
** And in the courfc of fo tedious a war/ 
" what various lofles have been fuftairied 
** by each party ? No nation hath given 
*' us more frequent alarms ; neither the 
" Samnites, the Carthaginians, the Spa- 
** niards, the Gauls, nor even the Par-' 
*' thians : fo muqh lefs vigour hath the 
** dcfpotic power of Arfaces had, than the 
^^ liberty of the Germans. For^ except 
VdL. I. O *Mhe 
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" the defeat of Craflus^ what hath the 
*^ conquered and proftrate Eaft to tabjed 
*' to the current pf our fuccefs ? Whereas 
** the Germans have taken or defeated five 
^* generals of the Republic, who com- 
** manded fp many confular armies. They 
** cut off Varusp, and thro^ tejjons from 
** Auguftus himfelf. Nor was tfiat ad- 
f^ vantage obtaiacd with impumtty. whick 
*' Marius gained over them in Italy, the 
** divine Jfutius in Gaul, and Drufujs, Ti- 
'* berius and Germanicus in their own 
*> country. And, even prefenliy aBfccT' this, 
** the tremendous threats of Caligula b^eame 
<< the objedt of their fport. A reipite 
** foHcfwed, tilt jHDfiting hy ^ut ^^feorA 
*♦ and civ4 wars,, they attacked our le- 
** gioas in their winter quarters^ a^dr cveit 
^* undertook ' the conquc^ of Gaiik We 
<^ have fince driven them back heyondf tbtf 
^ Rhine: but in thefe lattcir l&mes^ our 
*^ vixScriies over tbcsn. have beetr lefe reaf^ 
*' than the pomp of out trimnpha* • . • . 
** If this people cannot be bdfoi^ht Jto love 
^^ us, at kaft may they always ha^tt coctr 
'f other ! fince in. the prcfent iffdmmg 
*'* fates of the empire, fortune, can grant 
'^ ua no: greater favouit, tbaa the dwSbn* 
** tions of ©ur eiaemies *." 

* T^lt. Germ, c, 37, et c. 33. . 

. ' Such 



SiacJj •Was ttie ofcfirtioh eritertame'^ of the 
Gferriiyh 'and Aortfrdrh riitlans. fcjr the 
jiSdpIc Who cbiiljuef^ci the t'eh of the 
wiartd; Strch, According to the eoiifeflioh 
df TacJt^si ^f«r4^ Mi tiisrii&l cdxiri^e, Mt 
afddtlh thi^t cdnf^iricjr in defeiiciihg ahd 
a^tt^g theJr iitterty, \Vhich fb early 
threiterted the poWet ot liome, and in a 
feW- ^g^i after dVerfarrfed it. It is next 
my jyffefetit BufiAefs tb Write the hiftoi-y of 
thit ^af itvditliioii, w^ich changed the 
faec « J^trrdiyb', hot niy M>jt(k. leads me 
tb difchafij its c^fes, fmce they ^re con- 
UaMd ifi Ifife ofJinions and tiiinn'ers vvHich. 
f am dfefcritfliig. I^e only wdnt hbi6 that 
[jchefi^tiill fefe, tiiat dfeefe fefrfe ^ndeAer^y 
>F ffyle, WMcK dirtihgoiJl^ed th^ Author I 
k'l^fe be^ frdriilaldng. The fouirce^ wierice 
flift!t!atofeforWnif^ of pfetffile, ivh'Ith frdrii 
fie NbWh o^efv^Iteldied all Eurojpe, the 
irmti^k'^iMi put tliefci in ftidtibn, and 
^h flWnr (o tailtll dStiVlty and fofce, 
ftcfe oBj^ias; ib'gfi^ah'd and interefting, 
lave been but flightly and weakly tfeated of. 
riie thiibi feilligh^h^tf d^opte, who ^^ere 
fia vivSJraS of thi^f^ fi%6fe, Vi^'efe too 
Acrch' fJ]%!fe(J 'Cirfftf lifi'd Weight of ^heir ca- 
artiftiy, td Aavef leifure 1*0 trace its reiiioifc 
:atire^. Like Ae tttOhdet' whibh retttams 
iirieerf in the cldtjds till the nibment it 
Stirffe £6tih, and-V(^ho^ Aatil're welhav6 ho 

Chap. IX. O 2 ' time 
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time to ftudy while it is ftriking us ; thefe 
unexpefted irruptions would hardly be- 
come the objedts of refcarch, till after their 
efFed:s were forgotten. Hence the rela- 
tions that have been given us of them, are 
fo uninterefting, confufed and ohfcure: 
faults to which every hiftory will be liable 
which only gives us a heap of fad:s, with- 
out being able to develope their caufes. 
The greateft part then of the hiftorical 
phaenomena of the middle ages can only 
be explained by a deep infight into the 
manners of the northern nations. It is 
only from thence we can ever b? able to 
comprehend what could induce whole na- 
tions to tranfport thexnielves from one ex- 
tremity of Europe to the other ; could 
break through the tyes of country, which 
fo ftrongly attach men to the [^aees of 
thetr birth ; could render them unanimous 
in fuch ftrange projeds, and make them 
thus, fpread themfelfves beyond their .own 
boundaries with fuch exuberance and im- 
pctuofity. 

I have already, hinted, that the ancient 
Scandinavians breathed nothing but war, 
which was at once with them the fburce of 
honour, riches and iMety. Their edua- 
tion, laws, prejudicesj. morality and relir 
gipn, all concurred to msike that their 
ruling : pafllon and , only obje(^V Froia 
\ their 
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their moft tender age they applied them- 
felves to learn the military art ; they har- 
dened their bodies, and accuftpmed them- 
ielves to cold, fatigue and hunger. They 
exercifed themfelves in running, in the 
chace, in fwimming acrofs the greateft ri- 
vers, and in handling their arms. The 
very fports of childhood itfelf, and of early 
youth were direded all towards this end : 
dangers were always intermingled with 
their play. For it tonfifted in taking 
frightful leaps, in climbing up the fteepeft 
rocks, in fighting naked with ofFenfive 
weapons, in wreftling with the utmoft 
fury : it was therefore common to fee them 
at the age of fifteen years already grown 
robuft men, and able to make themfelves 
feared in combat. It was alfo at this age 
that their young men became their own 
matters, which they did by receiving a 
fword, a buckler and a lance. This cere- 
mony was performed in fome public meet- 
ing. One of the principal perfons of the 
affembly armed the youth in public. 
<^ This, we are told by Tacitus, was his 
^^Toga Virilisj his entrance upon digni- 
** ties 5 before this he made only part of a 
^* family, liow he became a member of 
<* the ftate." After this he was obliged 
to provide for his own fubfiftence, and was 
cither now to live by hunting, or by joining 
Chap. IX. O 3 • in 
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in fome incurfion .againft zt\ cneii^v. Par-' 
ticular care was taken to prev^t tljdf 
young foldiers from €:hjoying^oo fe^rlyau 
acquaintance with the cppofitp {ex. ti|l 
their limbs had acquired all the vigour of 
which they were capable. Indeed they 
could have no hope to be acceptabje to the 
wome^i, but in proportion to the courage 
and addrefs they had fhpwn in war an^ in 
their military exercifes. Accordingly we 
fee in an ancient fong, preferved by Bartho- 
lin *, a king of Norway extremely fur- 
prized that, as he could perform eight dif- 
Jferent exercifes, his miwrefs ihouTd pre- 
fume to rejedl his fuit. I fhall fregtuendy 
have occafion to produce new inftanc^s of 
this rdanner of thinking among their wo- 
men : it is fufficient at prefent to pb|erve, 
that they were npt likely to fo^tea tljeir 
children by tog much delicacy or indjil- 
gence. Thefe tender creatures v^er^ ge- 
nerally born in the midft of camps ajnd 
armies. Their eyes, from the moment 
they were firft opene^, f^w nothing but 
miHtary fpedlacles, 3rp:)s, effufion of ^Qod^ 
and combats either real or in fpprt : t|juf, 
as they grew up from their infancy) t^eif: 
feuls werie early di^ofed to imbibe tlje CRi^ 
prejudices of their fathers/ 

% S^j? gi tranflatioa of this."id the fecond volum^. 
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yhktm Imt fM the Qioft pari (like ^koih 
of the a^ckot Lacedeniooians) fetined to 
kaow no other virtties than thoTe of a mUi« 
taifjr xiatui^^ and no other crimen but 
eew:ardi$e* They inflidled the greateft pe- 
nalties on iuch as fled the firft in battle. 
The fakWi of the ancient Danes, according 
to^ Sa^do^ ^^<diided them from ibciety, and 
deefaKd then^ infamous. Among the Ger- 
mans ^ia vvfas fom^mes carded fo far as 
to fuffbcafee cowards in mUd ; after which 
they co^red them over with hurdles : to 
flbeW, fay? Tacitus, thiat though the pu- 
nilhi3Dt9it q£ crimes fhouM be public, there 
are certain degrees of cowardice and in-» 
&mvy which ought to be buried in eternaJl 
Hem:^, The moA flattering diflin^ions 
We^e ctofeFved for fuch as had performed 
ibfae fign^ exploit; and the laws them* 
fflvea didi&h^ted men into difierent ranks 
accofditig^tc^ tiheir dj^rent degrees of cou<» 
fag>e,r Fidtho^ Jking of Denmark, had or- 
d^Mlicdk^ accdrdkig tQ S^o, that whoever 
j^tieited an emJiHieisrt pe^ in the army, 
cM^lht ilpon . ail oecauoas to attack one 
^f%«$oytj tp ike two; tO retire only one 
ilep^ bacjc from three ; and not to make an 
^n^^^ x<Kf eat tUl aiftuHed by four. Hence 
wa* focrtved that pr^udice lo deeply rooted 
%motig thffe pec^le, that there was no 
othi5f w^ u^ acqjftire gtory, but by the 
Chap. IX. O 4 pro- 
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profefllon of arms, and a fanatic valour : z 
prgudfce the force of which difplayed it- 
felf Vvlthout obftriiflion at a time, when 
luxury was unknown 5 when that defir^^ 
fo natural, and fo aftive among men, of 
drawing upon th^mfelvcs the attention (rf 
their equals, had but one fingle object and 
fupportj and when their country and their 
fellow citizens had no other tfeafure but 
the fame of their exploits, and the terrour 
thereby excited in their neighbours. 

The rules of juftice, far from checking 
thefe prejudices, had been themielves 
warped and adapted to their bias. It is no 
exaggeration to fay, that all the 'Gothic 
and ' Celtic nations entertained opinions on 
this fubjeft, quite oppofite to the theory of 
our times. They lobked upon war z6 a real 
ad df juftice, and efteemed force ^n incon- 
teftible title over the weak, aviflblcinark 
that God had intended to fubjeft them to 
the ftrdng. They fead no doubt but the 
intentions of this divirtity had beeti to cfta- 
blifli the- faiiie -d^peftdance among men 
which thet^e i« atfif(wg animals, ^and fetting 
out fr^^th rilb principle of the inequality 
of men^ as- 0tf# ^ffiodern civilians do from 
thait of their equialityii they inferred thence 
that the weak 'baiitio right to what they 
cciuld fiot deferfti.-' Tlii? maxim, which 
for'me:d the bafispf^the law of nations 
- q : O «moDg 
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among the ancient inhabitants of Europe, 
being didlated by their mod darling paf- 
fion, -we cannot wonder that they ftiould 
fo fteadily ad up to it in pradlice. And 
which, after all, is word ; to aft and think 
as they did, or like the moderns, with bet- 
ter principles to -ad as ill ? As to the 
ancient nations, we attribute nothing to 
them here but what is juftified by a thou- 
fand fads. They adopted the above max- 
im in all its rigour, and gave the name 
of Divine Judgrtient not only to the Ju- 
diciary Combat, but to <:onfliifts and 
battles of all forts 2 vidory being in their 
opinion the only certain mark by which 
Providence enables us to difHnguifh thofe, 
whom it has appointed to command others. 
** Valour, (ays a Geraian warrior m Ta- 
^ citus, is the only proper goods of tBtti. 
*^ The Gods range themfelves on the fide 
^f of theftrongeft*." 

LafUy, Religion, by annexing eternal 
happinefs to the military virtues, had given 
the laft degree of adivity to the ardour 
and propehfity thefe people had for war. 
There were no fatigu6S, no dangers nor tor- 
ments capable of damping a paffion fo well 
counteniinced, and the defire of meriting 

♦ -Tacit* hift. lib. IV, c. 17. Pcllouticr hift. dcs 
Celtcs, torn. I. p. 415, 

L Ghap. IX. fa 
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fa g^at a rwrard. Wf hfvp f^n wl^t 
moliv^s this feligion o^ere^ W its TQtariesi 
and we caanat fail tp F^aU i^i|i i^ tq^ 
ipig fom^ inftanoes of ikU qojoffig^ whi^ 
dift^nguiihed the ancie^l ^frandiQ^^^ign^j i^ 
of their conUf)9pt of de»4» HiSsIfi whWJi i 
lb*U produce ftooa tijie jn^ft ^j)|^n^ 
chroiHcks i^f Icisland. 

Hiftory iirfopms up, |l»t Har^oi^d i^ 
naiBcd ipLAATAND Of Blue Toara (h 
kmg of Denmarl;, who i^igfie^ ii;^ thct 
middla of the tenth century) had foanded 
on the coa^6 of Poimv^VBi, which h« h^ei 
fUbduo4 a city nafiaed Julin of JomP 
biirg ; where he fc^t * colony Qf yotijig 
D^HP^ ^ad beftowfd the gowrnjneiil on t 
cekl^wt^ warrior ijained Paia^tolt0> TM^- 
new I^ycttif gus had oa^ Qf that city a fe- 
C(wi4^f»i*^ and oycry thing was dirQdki 
tpj thip fiRgki endi to ^Mrm comjpiei? <b^ 
diers. The author who haa left qs $h^ 
Ijifeiy^ of this CQI0031 aflures \j5t that **^ it 
H wia^ |^rb|dden ^h^e ^1 Wiwhr^S: to tfi(m^ 
^ tioft th^ name^ F^r, ev©p ic^ th^ moft 
*!• wn^teent dan^f^^," Nq citi^j^ of 
Jxmfh^r^ vi^ae to y«l^ to any nu^^w feeiw- 
<!^w gre^v bu^ to figbi intrepidJje witboufe 
%il3gi wen ffom. ^ Mejyfuperier, force, 

r* §ft?iJ«li£wifciflga.S^?^ jtf Bitfthiolm. <te cauf. 

c6ntempt. mort. lib. i. c. 5. . . , ; 

(" ':.. Tie 
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«^J?i6n§ »}»y: !^ ^*^ cppjpfciiBt* or ipr 
ftei^g tl^^ fehtpijt s^i(ph^ti$m. And 

<^^ froiyi ^ n»^4s oi'mpftpf tifei? yottths 
l^ed ifp i^e^cf ^igi, ^ tr#cf» of ^t ^^- 
i^e^ ^ )^9f4 and fo ^nw^ffyli w^h> 
i^f s gjg^ ^ui^. ^n l^cir 4eilfwaipn with' 
howpi:. N^ng can {^w iikk hpH9t ^aa 
a fij^ ^<Si in ^ei^ hifto^, whipfe de- 
ferinKi t9 $a^ piajs^ ^? fpF i(s img^lmty^ 
^fxpae, o£ t^gj^ ^%yi«g VP^ a© irnijrtipa" 
i^fpt ^ t^rkoir^e« of a powei)^ Nor«e-> 
gi^^^p^i «fini^ if^qnin, >vi^9 ov€^po{n& 
%5f?^ ^ ^ pbiUn^y oj^ th/^r mfiftmoty 
afi^ tl^ poftfl ^pipgui^d ainppg tlj^m be- 
ing 9|iig^ jf^^er^ w^w, accptding to^ 
tjji. c}^i^ pi thofp tim^Sj cppdcojned to 
45^|h. 'Jiifi ppws of tl^§, ferfromifllift* 
if^l^effi, w*si» on ti\e contrary, rec^iv/ed' 
^f^ JQjK- The %ft who wa? led to p«- 
iV^jht^pi^l \^4f coate;»| I© fay, ^^^t' 
chafligir^ (jQHQjtenajice, 9iid witbout ex- 
greffmg ^he kaft fign of fear, *' Why 
*' /^ouki npl^ the fkm^ Happen to iQe» as. 
** d^d: tp. nfjy f^th?r ? JFfe died, and fo. 
*f niii^il" A- wwwr* aamed ThofchUl, 
"^J^P W#f to^S^jife off.thfth^ftd of the fccond, 
having afked him what he feh at the fight 
of death, he aofwipc^d^ that ^' be remem- 
Ghap. IX. « bered 
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*< bered too well the laws of Jomfburg to 

^ utter any words that denoted fear." The 

lliird^ in reply to the fanie qucftJoh, faid, 

•* he rejoyced to dye with glory, and that 

** he preferred fuch a death to an Infamous 

•' life like that of Thorchill's." The' 

fourth made an anfwer much longer and 

more extraordinary. ** I fufFer with a 

*^ good heart ; and the prcfent hour is to^ 

V nie very agreeable. I only beg^of you," 

added he, addrefllng himfelf to Thorchill, 

** to be very quick in cutting off my head ^ 

^^ (or, it is a queftion often debated by us 

** at Jomfburg, whether one retains any 

<* fenfe after being beheaded. I will there- 

'* fore grafp this knife in my hand; if after 

** my head is cut off I ftrike it towards 

*^ you, it willfhew I have not Idft jail fenfe : 

«^ if Met it drop, it will be a J)ro6f of the 

" "contrary, Mak^ hafte therefore, and 

'' decide the difpute." * Thorchill," adds 

thehiftorian, * cut off his head iii moff 

^ expeditious manner, but the knife, as 

. * might be eXpe^ed, dropt from his hand.' 

The fifth fliewed the fame tranquillity, and 

died rallying and jfeering hiis enemies. The 

fixth begged of Thorchill, that be might 

not be kd to punifliment like a fhccp*; 

^' ftfite the blow in toy face," fa|d he, 

* BarthdK Ijb. i. q. 5. p. 51. 
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" I will fit ftill without (hrinking; ind 
«« take notice whether I once wink my 
" 6yes, or betray one fign of fear in my 
<* countenance. For we inhabitants of 
*« Joitilburg are ufed to exercife ourfelves 
*' in tnili of this fort, fo as to meet the 
<* ftroke of death, without once moving." 
He kept his promife before all the fpec- 
tators, and received the blow without 
betraying the leaft fign of fear, or fo 
much as winking his eyes ♦. The feventh, 
fays the hiftorian, ** was a very beautiful 
'* young man, in the flower of his age. 
'^ His long fair hair, as fine as filk, floated 
^< in curls and ringlets on his (houlders. 
«* Thorqhill aflced him what he thought of 
<V death? I receive it willingly^ faid he, 
" fince I have fulfilled the greateft duty of 
<^ life, and have feen all thofe put to death 
«V whoni I would not furvive. I only beg 
«« of yoiJ one favour, not to let my hair be 
«« touched by a flave, or ftained with my 
•^ blood f." 

* Barthol. ibid. his 2d. edit. 

+ In Bartholin it is, Bartholin gives the 

Id unicum a te petOy ne man- fpcech of the Eighth 

cipia me ad mortem ducant^ perfon, which, though 

neu qtds U inferior capillum fpiritdi, being not fo 

meumteneatyScc. M.Mai- ftriking as the former, 

let has omitted the cir- our author has omitted, 
cumftance 'of the hair in T, 

Chap. IX. Thi3 
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This c6fift&ac)r in tke laft ilioni&nts wirs 
ool, however, the f^dMar tffbA ^ thfe 
iaws and bd^icatioh of t^e jf<)m(bargfoii^. 
I'hc otbci: Danes have dftcn givwi the iannfe 
prod!% of intrepi^ty ; or rathtr this wi^ 
tht generd €haraa;er of all the h^abhaitfs 
t>f Seandmatia. Ifc was Vntii ih&h ah ifr- 
^nee of ihamefnl pufillammit^ td tfti^ 
upod fech occafions the la& gP0ani 6r to 
ciiange coant<£nancey but tfpcRbia]i;f to ft€d 
tters. The Da«Sy fHy^ Adam bf Bt«- 
imn *, '• arc remarkable fot" ikii^ that if 
•* they have coitimitted arty eriliiB, thfejr 
<rhdd rather fafftr d^tb> fhati btoWJ. 
« There is ho other pamflbffi^rft ft* thcih 
*« hot citbet l^fe aX) et ifervltdd^. As ftfr 
•* gi-oans, c»m|>teints and (Dithter lii*fecaH- 
*^ in^ of that kindi iii iivMeh W16 fiAd 
'• rdief, tbey are fo detcfted by tfete ©ands, 
" that tkey think it riieaft td v^Stp for 
'^ their fins, or forthe death of thfeh-*Sal-- 
'* eft relations/* Bxrt if a pri*«^ foldifer 
looked upon tears as peculiar to^ #eakn^ 
or flavery, their great warriours, the chiefs, 
all who afpircd to fame and glo^y, edrried 
tfec 6onlem^t of death much furth6t-. King 
Re^gndr, who, as I have once before ob- 
ferved, dyed finging the pleafure of re*- 
eeiviiig death in the- field of battle, cries 

* Adam Bremen, de fitu Dariiac, c. 21^. 

out 
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out at the (fid of a ftaAssa» ^* tltekom? of 
<' js^y life are paflU away, I fhall die 
<< lafigbing * :'^ Aini many paiTages in aii« 
cieftt luftory plainly fliow that this was not 
a poetkal hyporbofe. Saxo, ipeaking of a 
ii&^e combat^ fays, that one of the chfaoi-^ 

pOt^a rtXL, LATfGifBI>> ANP BYBD, an 

epitaph as ikiort as energetic -f*. An officer 
belongittg to a king of Norway, cekbratiing 
in veHe the death of his maAer, conchides 
hk dbgium with thefe wcfds, ^^ It ^ail 
*• hereafter be reeorded in hiftoriea>, that 
<^ kifig Halfiv died laughing ||." A warrior 
hamg hma thrown upon his back, in 
Wre^iig with his efsnoiy, and the latter 
finding. him&lf withont bisacms^ the vans 
quisled perfoo: psromifed to wait withoot 
chaiigifig Im pofture vAiht he fetched a 
iword to kill him; and he faithfully kept 
his word. To die with bis arms in his 
hfMtd was the vow of every free man; 
and the pleafing idea they bad of this 
kind of death, would naturally lead them 
to dread fuch as proceeded from dif^ 
ea& and old age. In tlpe joy therefore 
which they teflified at the approach of a 
violent death, they might frequently ex-* 

* Barthol. p. 4. Saga apud Barthol. lib. i. 

t Saxo Gram. lib. li. c i. p. 5. 
et vide Bodvar's Biarksi |[ Barthol. p. 6. 

Chap. IX. prefs 
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prefs no more than their real 'fenuiAeritii 
though doubtlcft it was fometimes inter- 
mix t with oftentation. The general tenof 
of their condud: proves that ^ey were moft 
commonly fincere in this ; and fUch as 
know the power which education, examfii 
and prejudice have over men, will find nO 
difficulty in receiving the multitude of tef- 
timonies, which antiquity hath left us of 
their extraordinary valour. ** The philo* 
*^ iophy of the Cimbri/* fays Valerius 
Maximus, ** is gay and couragious : they 
•^ leap for joy in a battle, that they arc 
** going to quit life in fo glorious a man- 
*^ ner ; in ficknefs they lament for fear of 
** a fhameful and miferable end *." Ci- 
cero remarks, that in proportion as men 
are intrepid in war, they are weak and im- 
patient under bodily pains. ** Happy in 
** their miftake/' ' fays Lucan, ** are the 
'* people who live beneath the Pole ! per- 
** fuaded that death is only a pafTage to a 
*^ long life, they are undifturbed by the 
** moft grievous of all fears, that of.dy- 
** ing. Hence they eagerly run to amis, 
** and their minds are capable of meet- 
** ing death : hence they efteem it covv- 
** ardice to fpare a life which they ftiall 

* Val. Max. lib'. H, cap. 6. p. ii, ,Ciccro Tufc. 
Quseft. lib, ii, cap. ult. 

" fo 
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^^fxfe fbon kcdver*.?* The'hiftory of ^ti- 
[ieritrScandinavia isvfull of parages exprcf- 
ive^f this manher:^ thinkings The il-- 
uftribos warriors, who fourni thcmfelves * 
"srifl&g by foniVB fingering illnets, were^ 
fdt^ialJvVays ebntena: barely to. accufe their* 
ate. v:Thcy often availed thcmfelves of 
hclfew momienjts that were yet remain-^ 
Igi lo (hake off life by a way more gb- 
iob^. Some of them would be carried 
ilo^a field c£ battle, that they might die 
1 the engagcmenrt: others flew themfelves : 
lany procured tblij melancholy femrice to be 
crforAied them' bjr their friends^ who con- 
dercd' this ias a moft facred duty* ** There 
iis on a mountain in Iceland/' fays the 
athor of an old Icelandic romance "f , " a 
,- >. ^ - : ' ** rock 



.^ .Afv.ipjrilyfiiioofcvpfi^r deader will be glad to 
t{^i:^(€ioflAii9W'6tVif<^^d5 £se itfae ori^kial here« 
fgiVJcn in 'the :text;*rth^. .. , , 

»w ' ) i r • • ' ^ ^ . " 

OTbe-.Qli6wnga%-^a)iiii5jicdgnita^^v ' 
'' - ]. Jt^rj ^^^ £/2. . CertepotuU quos defplch ArHoi 
■ ' "helices ef fore Juo 1 quos iue iimorum 

Maxtmus baud urget lethi metus ; inde ruendi 
Infirrum mens prona virisj animaque capaces 
, .JUfortis^ etignayumr • 

Lib. i. 

f The old Saga, or and fiction, but fliews us 

iftory here quoted, con- ' plainly what opinion "was 

tins a mixture of truth held of Suicipe, and 

,yoL.I, Chap. IX. P hovr 



«^ rock fo iiigh that ha afMrndcah li^ 
*♦ from the top and livd .Here mdijbci- 
'* take thenafelvcs when they are afHc]£M) 
** and udbappy. From this place; aH^titir^ 
<* anceftors/ even without waiting^ for itd^ 
<^ nefs, have departed unto Odtn. Itikufer 
<> lefs therefore tb giirarourfekes^uf^tt) groaar 
<^ and complaiats, or tor ptit oun rdationr 
** to needieia expences; fittte wfe canrjpafilf. 
<* follow the example dE our fathers .w&i^ 
^' have all gone by the, way of tihia: redfe^**^ 
There was fuch another m Sweden^: apffsoh 
priated to the fame tric^ which .was fi- 
guratively cdlcd the I|Ali* ot ibpJMr 
bccaufe it was a kind of veftihuleloificaliy 



how commonly it was fenittm occupqffetj atU hw* 
praftifed heretofore in the iusj rogare is cogitatur pro* 



North. pi^u9Sj ^ ^, 

Procopius attributesthe hominum mimi-o mm uir 

fame thing to the Heruli, kreHU Vtotop^ , Gofc 

a Gothic people. Jpud- lib.ii. c. 14, 

Herulosy fays he, nee feni' §iliiis fays of the aih 

busy nee agroth fas eratvi* cicnt inhabitants of Spaiiii 

tarn producere : ei Ji quern , 

Prodiga gens animoi^ f^' properare f^dlKma mortemi 
Namque ubi tranfcendit florentes viribus armos^ 
Impatiens isvi fpermt novtffe J§ne^am ' 
Etfati modus in dextra efl. 
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xe palace of that God J. Laftly, if 



none 



theTe authorities, 
it Vduld be ^afy to 
ly, prove Aat 1 
4 nothing to the 
m nations, which 
pofitlvely confirmed 
ftorians, as well 
5FS ai their own 
ymen $ and that 
uinot reproach the 
t Scandinavians 
hcfe tiarbarous prc- 
j, wiliiout con- 
rig at the fame time 
iceftors of half the 
s of Europe. Vid. 
tier, tbrifi. if. lib. 3. 
FirftEdk 
Te have a particular 
»tion of this place 

William Temple ; 

it will be worth 
to prodtice at large. 

will not," he fays, 
lUe myfelf with 
fe paftages out of 

Runic poems con^ 
ling this fuperfti- 
is principle [of pre- 
•ing a violent death, 
.]butwilladdatefti- 
ny of it, which wa^ 
en me at Niniegueh, 

count Oxenftcrn, 
tp; JX. 



« thefirftoftheSwedifli 
** embafladbrs in that af- 
'• fembly. In difcourfe 
^' upon this fubje^l, and 
*' in confirmation of this 
** opinion having been 
** ^neral among the 
** Goths of thofe coun- 
** tries J he told me there 
•* was ftill in Sweden a 
*' place which was a me- 
^ mortal of it^ and was 
<« called OdinVHall. 
" That it Was a great bajr 
** in the fea, encompafTed 
*' on three fides with 
** fteep and ragged rocks; 
«* and that in the time of 
^< the Gothic paganiihii 
«* men that were either 
** fick of difeafes they 
** efleemed mortal or in* 
*' curable, or elfe grown 
'' invalid with age, and 
«« thereby paft all military 
*' a£Uon, and fearing to 
'^ die meanly and bafely 
** (as they efleemed it) 
'* in their beds, they 
«* ufually caufed them- 
** felvcs to be brought tq 
*« theneareftpartof thefc 
*« rocks, and from thenc;^ 
*< threw themfclves down 
P 2 " into 
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non^^o/.thefe reliefs, were zSor^cd,^ anii 
jefptpially when Chriftianity had baniflied 
thefe cruel pradices, the heroes confoled 
themfelves at leaft by putting on complete 
armour as foon as they found their end ap- 
proaching; thus making (as it were) a fblemn 
proteft againft the kind of death to which they 
were forced involuntarily to fubmit. After 
this it will not be thought wonderful that 
the clients of a great lord, and all thofe who 
inliftcd under a chief for fome expedition, 
fhould make a vow hot to furvive their com- 
mander; or that this vow fliould always be 
performed in all its rigour *. Neither will it 
be furprizing that private foldiers fhould 
fometimes/orm ampng themfelves a kind of 
fociety or confraternity, in which the ieveral 
members engaged, at the expence of thdr 
owij lives, to avenge the death of their affo- 
ciates, provided it were honourable and vio- 
lent. All thefe dangers were, in their opinioiii 
fo many favourable and precious occafions of 



** into the iea, hoping by 
*' the boldncfs of fuch a 
*"' violent death, to renew 
** the pretence of admifr 
" fion into the Hall of 
"** Odin, which they hafj 
^* loil, by failing to di^ 
** in r.eombat and wit)^ 
their ' i^r^s .** Mifce\- 



t% 



lanea, Part II. Eflay 3. 
part 4. T. 

* The fame thing pre* 
vailed among diverfe Cel- 
tic nations : they called 
thofe who thus engaged 
themfelves to their chiefs, 
jilduru. . JPk/^ E£t. 

.x«neri|ting 
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trieritijig glory and eternal happinefs. ^Cr 
cprdingly, we never find >any among thcfe 
people guilty of cowardice, and the bare 
fufpicion of' that vice was always attended 
with univerfal contempt. A man who had 
loft his buckler, or who had received a 
wound behind, durft never more appear in 
public. In the hiftory of England ♦, we 
fee a famous Danifli captain named Si- 
ward, who had fent his fon to attack a pro- 
vince in Scotland, afk w;ith great coolnefs 
thofe who brought thp news of his 
death, whether he had received his wounds 
behind or before? The/meflengers tel- 
ling him he was wounded before, the 
father cries out, ** then J have only caufe 
^* to rejoice : for any other death would 
" have been unworthy of me and my fon," 
A conqueror could not'exercife a more, ter- 
rible vengeance upon hi^ captives, than to 
condemn them to flavery. *' There is," 
fays Saxo, ** in the heart of the Danes, an 
" in furmouh table averfion to fervitude, 
*' which makes them efteem it the moft 
** dreadful of all conditions -f/' The fame 
hiftorian defcribes to us a king of Denmark, 
named Frotho, taken in battle by a king his 
enemy, and bbftinately refufing all ojffers of 

* Bromptbn. Ubb. Jom. Chronic, p. 92J.6. 
' + Saxo Gramm. lib. xii. 

Chap. IX. P 3 life 
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life, which that priric6 could makc^him. **Xo 
'^ what end/' fays he, *^ &im!S Irefervtf 
*^ myfelf for fo great a dil^raqc? What 
'*^ good can the remainder of my life af- 
** ford me, tha.t cih countei^^t^litl^^^ 
^remembrance crjf my misfortunes,, antj 
** the regret whjth my mjlery wpulcj caufe 
^* me ? And evel^ if you ihoold reftore me 
^ my kingdom, If you ihoiild br^ttg m? 
'• back my fifter, if you flhoulHSijfepajir all 
'* the lofs of liny treafure, >you3[d iall this 
** recover my honour? All thefe benefits 
^' would never replace me ip^ ray former 
•* ftate, but future ages would always iky, 

** FrOTHO hath been TAILEN By HIS 

•* ^NE M Y ." In all combats, and .the num- 
ber of them is prodigious i^ the ancient 
J;iiftories of the North, we always fia(| 
both parties continually repeating the words 
glory, honour, and contempt or death, and 
Ipy this means raifing one another to that 
pitch of cnthujSafm, which produces extra- 
brdinary adions. A general never forgot 
to remind his troops of thefe motives whcp 
he was going to give battle 5 and not infre- • 
quently they prevented him, ^nd flew to 
the engagement of themfelves, chanting 
fongs of war, marching in cadence, ana 
raifing (houts of joy. 

Laftly, like the heroes of Hprncr, thofe 
of ancient Scandinavia, in the exccfs of 

their 



tfeeir «vcr-|)QSing. cpiwagfe ^red to defy 
iht.Qods thfim^Hs. *' Thoi^h they 
^Vfli^wld bcitr«agfir:tban^^^t^^^ fays. 

" IwouW abfeluwly;%^t^i«^ And 
in Saxo Gramm$tifiu§ we. . fe^r : another 
wiflfiiig ardeitfty th»t be jcavjldjbqt ifteet 
wWx Odin, tl^: hsu might. ^jUtjipk him ; 
cjqwjeffiiigphis i»i6d:.^y. v^rfes^tp ihis efl^a, 
*^ Wjbcrc at pnefe»jvis ke,;vfbogi:tthey caJl 
^ Od I jN, that w«darr^ <:ois>pl§tcJy ^rtncdi 
" TviKx iiatii Vut Qoe ^e :to^|3M*d^ hiU»i 
^* AJh,' jif I coidd b6t :fQ<^ !feil«> this rev 
" A)ubtcd/pQttfojo£Fr^^K ioj^^n flioidd 
^* i» he coTOrtd 5Rith Jife jftiQW-whit;^ 
** buckler, in vain mounted upon his lofty 
** fteed, he ilibiild^ not leave hia sibode of 
*^ Lethra wijhout a Wound. It is lawful 
'* to encounter a warrior god f-"* 

■ .^z' : A 

» Bartholin. lib. i.c.fc ** through their thickcft 

t Saxo Gram. Wj. ** ranks, and aflailing 

ii.' -^piid Bartho|. lib^f. ^' them with foch fury as 

c. 8* — -The fame autho^ *^ a mortal can fuperiot 

relates that a' Danifli *' beings, had not ren- 

prirlce, named Hother', ** dered the club of the 

refitted die united fbrces *^ god Thor ufelefs, by 

of Odin, Thor, and the " cutting it ofF at the 

fquadrons of the gods. ** handle. Weakened hy 

*' And the viftory,- lie ** this fudden and unex- 

adds, ** would have re- *' pefted ftroke, the gods 

*« maiued with the god^, *' wej*e forced to betake 

^* if Mother, breaing '" thcmfelves to flight/' 

Chap. IX. P 4 [Saxo. 



A paflioft fo ftrong^ » Co « gtncrd - find^ fb 
blind could not but give*tiri<aarc of iti^ 
charader to whatever it x^JuId poffibly^ex-^ 
tend to i ' and thefeforie^ W mtift ifbt be 
farprized that they AoiJild-tike it into tHeir 
heads to deify the iliftfOffieiit^ ofuwaTr 
without which that |Jdffio'0^crouldnpci]&ve 
been gratified. Frbii^ thfe earlieft aftti^ 
quity they paid divipe^'i«i»iaurs toithei 
fwords, their* ' battle-^ocfes y^tid their :pikes.^ 
-The Scythians tOTiitibftly , Mftitutcd^ a 
fword as thef ^ moft pf epei? ^robol tocrepre- 
fent the fupreme godvf 5fc^JW«s by planting 
k fpear in thi^ middfe'Moaplfiel^, tixat they 
ufudly ttiairked but' tihe j^teoe^fet :3qpartifot 

\ •• ' r: •7; -, . '\ ni.';v :;: ' , ;:JL^ •' 

fSaxo. lib. iiii. Barthol. i thihcijodily ftrehgftiani 

|iU.i% ,c, j6.J, It wa^ a , courage infpired- theft aar 

received opinion among cienj Djnes muff Tiay^ 

them, that a' man might been lixdeffive t6 ^trjaie 

-Attack and fight the gods 5 them brave and defy what- 

and it is needlefs to re- ever was moft formidable 

JlwJcd wMi: §a3C9b that in tjidr ifyftem of xi^gion, 

^^befewret^nly irpj^gir^ary ^i{t Dlpm^dea's wound- 

.ieities. No QAe)3 tempt- ing yeji^s Conceded in 9 

lid tqitake fuel) relations dpH^^ Kis defying Jupi- 

Ji.c©rally, i^ji4 they pnly ;ter, ?i^ virell as the othw 

:dfefetve '1;jC}obei:|nenj:iaHed combats qf men with th^ 

^b^caufc they^ew u^ what ;gq4^ defcfibed in "the Hi- 

lilAnn^r of tjiinicing pre- ad, liaye already * fliown 

•^v^Jled amciiig tlie„p^pple y^^to what a degree.of ip- 

►"whP iny^ntedr,,ftorjes of j^xibatjon /and mzintb 

itbifi .fcrt. zlyPfW^) them .o^i^' . xp^y ^ arrive, who 

T^^i may at le^ ix^ifer that th ifik-|}ijepiMves aWve ill 



'tbe^pnft4eivi^.Wi]^jWhich ftfr,.j,j ^V> Fir^f/^iU 
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prayers and facrificcs : and when they had 
rdaxed from their primitive ftridtnefs, fo 
far as to build temples and fet up idols in 
them, they yet preferved fome traces of the 
ancient cuftom, by putting a fword in the 
hands of Odin's ftatues. The refpe<3:. 
they had for their arms made them alio 
fwear by inftruments fo valuable and fo 
useful, as being the moft facred things 
they knew. Accordingly, in an ancient Ice- 
landic poem, a Scandinavian, to aflure him- 
felf of a peribn's good faith, requires him 
to -fwear " by the ftioulder of a horfe, and 
" the edge or a Sword */' This oath was 
ufual more efpecially on the eve of fbme 
great engagement : the foldiers engaged 

* The p^flkge at large, as tranflated by Bartholin^ 
[lib, i. cap. 6.} is 

Jurament<i tnihi prim omnia dahis 

Ad laius navisy et adfcuti extremitatem^ 

Ad equi armum^ et ad gladji aciem, fffr. 

It is therefore with pe- his Prince of Den- 

cuiiar propriety and de- mark call upon his 

,corum (as is wellobferved companions to Swear 

by his commentators) ypoN hjs sword. 
that our Shakcfpear makes 

> ' .^ ■ ■ Come hither gentlemen, 

Atjd lay your hands agaifie upon my- fwofd, 
I^J ever to fpeake of this that you have heard . 

. gweare by my Sword. — > — • 

^ - ~ '' Hamlet. A. I. fc. ult. T. 

Chap. IX, themfelve$ 
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themfclvcs by an oath of Afe^jkuxd^ notW 
Aec thiQugh their cnciaies fljcidd he never fo 
fupcrior in number. 

From the fanae fource proeeedod that 
propensity to duels and fingle combats^ h 
remijirkablc among all the * Gothic ^ ' na- 
liofts, and which of all their barbarous 
cuftoms has been moft religioafly kept up 
by their prefent defcendants. In Den- 
iimrk^ and through all the North, they 
provoked a man to %ht a duel, by pub- ' 
Ikrly calling hina Niding or ** iofamous-f ;'* 
. ^ fox 



•J: In the fame i^anner 
;is giving the lye is the 
higheft provocation in 
modern times, bccaufeit 
implies a charge of mean- 
ne;fs, falfhood and cow- 
ardice : fo the word Ni- 
ding or NiTHiNG an- 
ciently included in it the 
ideas-^f extreme, wicked- 
nefs, meannefs and in- 
femjri .It fignified a 
Villainous bafe wretch, 
a daflfardly coward, a 
fordid ftingy worthlefs 
creature : (Homo fcelera- 
tusy n^qt^amy apojiata, fee^ 
difragf^j fumme infamis^ 
jordide parcus^ i^c, feeing 
dfrived by the greateft 
cjymelpgift of the prefent 



ag€ km^ tbe Icelaftdi^ 
Up&> rejeftanfiQ'i contumdlaj^ 
Gff. Vid.-LY-fi, in Juriii 
etymolog. Anglican.) No 
wonder that an impu- 
tation of t-bis kind ftould 
be fo reproachful among 
an open and brave, peo- 
ple :^ or that they would 
rather do any thing than 
incur it. 

We have a remarkable 
proof in Englifh hiftory 
bow much this name was 
dreaded and abhorred by 
our anceftors. King 
William Rufus having 
occafion to draw together 
a fudden body of forces, 
only fent word to allfuch 
as held of him in fee, 
that thofe who did not 
repair 
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for he who had recejived fo deep a ftain, 
without endeavouring to wafh it put with 
the blood of his adverfary, would have loft 
much mpre than the life he was Ip defirous 
to fave. Banifhed by public indignatioa 
from the fociety of men, degraded from 
his quality of citizen, and fcarce regarded 
as a human creature, he had nothing left 
for it but a fha^leful and infecure flight. 



ffliould be deemed I^i- 
THING ; and without 
further rummons they all 
flocked to his ^andard. 
JSat ira inflamtnatusj fays 
Matthew Pzris^ Jfipendif 
an OS militesfuos /fnght con^ 
gregat^ et ahjque moroy ut 
ad obfiSonem vmfmfy ju- 
bet J niji velint fub nomine . 
NiTHiNG, quad Latine 
tiEqv AM foaaty recenferi, 
Angli (qui nihil eMtumelio" 
^m a vHius efiimant quam 
hyjufmdli igmrntniofo voca^ 



bulif noiari) cotervatim ad 
regem confiuentesy ingentis 
copias conjuiunt. jM. Par. 
fub arm. 1089.) The word 
MiTHiNO for feme ages 
after continued in ufe in 
this icingdpm, but chiefly 
in the Tenfe of stingv, 

NIGGARDLY, &C. The 

Tranftatpr h?w feen an 
ancient MS« poem, that 
was written between the 
reigns of Edward III. and 
£dw. IV. in which a per- 
fon is th^s exh^rtedy 



Hoo&e tl^ott lie \ivCi anH cumoujS m. 
jDf imate etili Jrinlie ie mtjet Bix^m^^ 



which fenfe of the word 
ilill obtains in Denmark, 
^as we lestrn from Bartho- 
lin. Demtat NiDiNG 



Chap, IX. 



modemis Ifams virumfor^ 
dide par cum atque ienacem* 
l/ib. i. c^ 7. p. 98. T. 

The 
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The dreadful coniequfences of" their Ich- 
fibility with regard to what we fdXtel^ 
call Honour/ extended often from private 
peribns to a whole people ; and nations, 
blind to their true welfare, waged long and 
cruel wars for fuch chimerical iriterefts 
as really ought riot' to have armed one fingic 
individual againfl: another. Under the 
reign of Harald Blaatand," king of Den- 
mark, the Icelanders provoked by his hav- 
ing detained one of their riiips ladeji with 
merchandife, flew for revenge to a. fpecieS 
of arms .that were familiar to them, and 
madeverfes upon him fo very fatirical,-that 
Harald, ftung to the quick, fent otrt'^ffctt 
to ravage the ifland, This obliged the ^ri^ 
habitants, to LiBake a law, which is ft (U ex- 
'tant in their ancient code, forbidding: any 
perfon, under capital punifliment, to com- 
pofe fatirical verfes upon the kings of^Denr 
-mark, Sweden; or Norway. , v/ \ 

After 'fb^many efforts t6 acquire • glory, 
it was very- natural to think h6w^ to 
perpetuate it. To this end the ancient 
Scandinavians employed - ' various inc^ns 
fuitable to the groflhefs and rudenels of 
the times ;v which if they have deceived 
the expectation of thofc who hoped for 
fame arid imriiortdity from them^ hayp 
done thenx no great injuflice. Themoft 

cGriiqion 
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cpmmpn method confifted in burying the 
heroes uiider little hills which they raifed 
m the middle of fome plain *, and in giving , 

to 



* Vide Bartholin, de 
cauf. contempt* ^ P^n, 
mortis, lib. i. c. 8. 

There is roon^ to be- 
lieve tha( this cuftom of 
burying the dead under 
l^ik^Jiills or mounts of 
eerth prevailed among 
many of the ancient in- 
habitants of £ urope. I {w 



dore fpeaks of it as s| ge- 
neral cuftom. jfpud ma^ 
jdres^ he fays, PoUntes aut 
fub montiiuSj out in mori^* 
tibus fepeUuntur. (Orig« 
lib. XV. c. II.) And Vir- 
gir and Scrvius exprefsly 
attribute it to the ancient 
Italians: See Servius od 
that vcrfeof ^n. IL 



Fnit ing^m montefuh akg 



S^epf Dfrcenni terreno ^x aggen bujium. 



This cufiomr. Bartholin 
thinks Odik brought 
with him into the North 
out of Scythia ; where 
it anciently prevailed, as 
we learn from HerodO'' 
tu8| lib. iv. c« y I. Atk) 
Mallet aflures us that 
ibmc travellers ** have feen 
** in Crim Tartary (part 
^* of the ancient Scytbia) 
f ^ and in the neighboui^ 
^^ ing countries, aitificiat 
f< hills like thofe which 
^^ are found in Denmark 
^< and throughout all the 
« North." Mallet, i/. 
BdiU^ Bee alfo Bell's 
Travels,' vol. j. This 
Traveller found thefc fc- 
pulchral hills in his jour- 
ney to China. 

We have in England 
many ancient monu* 

Vox,t 1. jChap. IX. 



ments ofthiskipd, which' 
ate of fuch remote anti^ 
quity that it is not eafy 
to decide whether they 
ought to be afcribed ta 
oor. Gothic a^ceftors the 
Saxons and Danes ; or ta 
the- more ancient inhabi* 
bants of Celtic race, viz« 
the Britons, &c. Some 
antiquaries are for refer* 
ing every veftige of this 
fort to the times of the 
Druids : but it is very 
certain that the ancient 
Scandinavians buried in 
the fame manner : indeed 
this fort of monument is 
fo fimple and obvious, 
that it has' doubtlefs pre-* 
vailed among many na- 
tions of very different 
original. 



p? 
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to thefe hillockd, and fbmetimes to the plains 
themfelves the name of the perfon who 
\ras thete inteited. This xudc monument 
kept up at the fame time the memonr of 
the hero, and the emulation of tjie neigh- 
bouring inhabitants. We find in Denmark 
at this day a great number of fuch artificial 
hillfc, which bear the jjame of fome war^ 
rior, or king of antient times*. ^ 

TKy 



Monuments of this 
kilnd particularly abound 
in the fouth-weft plrti df 
this ifland. •«. Thtrt att 
** many in WiltOiirc, 
^< roumi and copped^ 
•* whieh arc called BuJi*- 
•• itDWs or BAaaoWsr^ 
<^ perhaps raifed in ine^ 
^ mory of the fotdiers 
^ iain there: For bone^ 
V are found in them; 
M and I have read that it 
** w^s a Cuftom among 
** the northern people, 
•« that evety foMier who 
^ furvived a battfe^ 
«< (hodd bring a helmet 
•« full of earth towards 
^« raifing of monumentS^ 
<« for their flain- fellows/' 
So far from Cambden! 
to which Gibfon sldds^ 
that *' u{^on thefe downs 
•* [in Wiltfhire] are fe^ 
•« veral forts of Barrows* 
«< I. Small circular. 
♦* trenches with very 



f* little elevatiori in the 
•• middle. 2. Ordinary 
*^ bafrows. 3* Barrows 
^« IBirith ditehes round 
^ them* 4. Large ob-' 
^ Ions; barrows, fome 
^ witSi trenches hmnd 
*^ them, otlmv without^ 
**;5# Oblong barrows 
^« with ftones fet up all 
<« found thcm.^ Oflhit 
hft fort ^ that large 
*< oblong barrdw, called 
** Milbarraw, is more 
<^ efpecially rtmaritable; 
«* Bsbeingenylroiiedwith 
^* great ftenes about 6 ot 
•^ yfecthigh/* Which 
was doubtkfs ^* the (c* 
•' pukhre ^f fiDtie Da-^ 
H lilflx commander.''-- 1;" 
Cambdcn's Britannia b^ 
Gibfon, 1719. V6\.lp, 
ia7, &c. T. 

« Of this kind was the 
tomb of HamleY as de« 
fcribed by Saxo, Jn^s 
tjm fipuUur& Hi nmm 
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^63;fcominQiily pkcihed upon £>me piib-^ 
placer, fome great road, fome fountam 
thcr well-frcqucnted fpot, as the moft 
>er to raife thcfe tombs i«. They 
mtd them frequently with one or dioro 
eikniesandepitaphs, aswiH be explained 
ai I. coitie to fpeak of the funerds of 
peoplb. But above all, they had re- 
rfe to dae art of poetry, wheii they were 
ofed to immortalize their kings or great 
tains; The Scalds or bards \\^ere cm- 
^d. to compofc odes or fongs, which 
ted all their moft fhining exploits, and 
ledmes the whole hiftory of their lives. 
:fe fbngs were propagated from one rc- 
rtoaiKfther: and dicre was no public 
tnnity in^^^ which they were not fung of 
nted. The praifes which thefe poets 
e to valour, the warlike enthufiafm 
Ich animated their verfes, the great care 
1 took to learn them from their in- 

^ opv4J^i^fn extatj tbrian thus relates it, 

;:h field we are told is Dani cadaver HuBB-ffi in- 

jd A'mxets-hede to ter occifos invenieniesy illud 

day. (Saxo. lib. iv, cum clamort maximo fepe- 

dsolL p. tuq.) In like Uerunt, cunudum appornntei 

incr HuBBESTowE in Hubbelowe vocaverunu. 

onihire received its Bromton ad ann. 873^ 

le frodv tttrsBA the Vid, Cambden. Gibfon, 

le, whd^ was flam and vol. i. p. 47. Barth. libi 

icd there in the year u c. 8. Ti 

;. as a^ ancient hif- , 

Shap, IX. fancy, 
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lancy, being all of them tho natural effoSta 
of the ruling paffion of this people, fervcd 
in their turn to flrengthen and extend it*; 
Laftly, the common obje<fts which they; 
ufually had before their eycs> u the rodcs ^ 
fcattercd all over the country, the-^bucklersiL ' 
the trophies raifed in the field of batde^ 
the walls and hangings of their houfes, all 
contributed to preferve the ^memory of 
great aftions and intrepid warriors, by 
means of the Runic charaders,. the hiero*^ 
^lyphics, and the fymbols, which weri^ 
engraven or infcribed upon them.ii ; 
; A people who nouriftied fo ftrong a pafi 
fion for war, could feldom be at lofe for 
occafions of it. Accordingly the ancient 
Scandinavians were continually involved in 
one hoftile difpute or other, and their 
whole hiftory would have confifted of no-*- 
things elfe but melancholy and difgufting dfc-*^ 
tails of thefe wars, if they had beien at tJie 
needlefs pains to write it. But the little 
that is left of their hiftory is more tlian 
fufficient to fatisfy the curiofity of thpfe' 
who admire courage, no matter with wlw4 
fpirit it is animated; andi who are afto^ 
riifhed that men fhould be fo prodigal of 
their lives, when they were ignotaht of tlie 
^rt how to render thena agreeable. W^ 
have already obferved, that theinhabitafits 
of Germany and the North were aeeuftome^ 

.Xi .r every 
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€very Ipring to hold a general aflcmbly, at 
^'Which every free-man appeared completely 
armed, and ready to go upon any expedi- 
tion. . At this meeting they confidered in 
what quarter they ihould make war : 
they examined what caufes of complaint 
had been received from the feveral neigh- 
bouring nations, their power or their riches; 
the ej^hefs with which they might be 
overcome, the profpeft of booty, or the 
neceffity of avenging fome injury. When 
they had determined on the war, and fettled 
the plan of the campaign, t|icy imnne- 
diately began their march, furnifhed each 
of them with a proper quantity of provi- 
fions i and almoft every grown man in the 
country made hafte to join the army thus 
tutiillltuoufly aflembled. We are not to 
yronder after this, that there (hould iflue 
from the North fwarms of foldiers, as for- 
midable, for their numbers as their valour: 
and we ought not haftily to conclude from 
lience, that Scandinavia formerly contained 
more people than it does at prefent. I 
know what is related of the incredible 
multitudes of men, which that country is 
faid to have poured forth : but on the other 
hind, who does not know how much na- 
tions and hiftoriails have been, in all ages, 
inclined to exaggeration in this refpedl; 
Ibmc being defiro^; to enhance the power 
Voh.h Chap.fX. Q^ of 
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of their couijtry, and pffa^r^, whi» it bf 
been cpnq,uer^d, beii^g wilH^g to fwfi ^3 
credit by naaking it yield only to Aiperior 
numbers ; but d>e gre^ti^ part huve \mn 
guilty of enlargement frpin fi^ other wo^ 
tive than a blind love of the mAfUffHoa^ 
^uthori&d by th^ difficulty of proae^ciiig 
with certainty op ^ fulyie^, in which fwrn 
often commit great m^ilakes ^^m ^ 
long refear^hes. Befides thi^j it is v^ 
probable that many particular cincuqiftftflm 
of thofe famous expeditions mad^ by thf 
Scandinavians, have contributed to couDf^ 
tenance that name of Vagma gentim^ 
which an hiiloriaq giyes their country*/ 
For when thefe en^igrations weri^ fai^dety 
fea, the promptitude and celerity with 
which they could carry their ravages ffSfpi 
one coaft tp another, might eafily raulUf^jr 
armies in the eyes of ^e people they atf 

^ Jomaades de rehus Milton has taken a am- 

Geticis.^— Sfr WiJliaqn parif^n from thejJice tfi 

Temple calls it THE exprefs exuber^t imi|- 

N^RTHERN H;vE : and titudes. • 

*' A multitude li^.e wlii<^h tbe populous North 
" iPour'd never from her frozen loins, to pafs 
♦* Rhene or the Danaw, when her barbarous fpn$ 
** Came like a deluge on the South, and fpttzA 
«« Beneath (Gibraltar to the Lybian fand^.** 

Par.Xrpft. iR.1. 3P- 
T. 

^ tacked, 
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facked, ittd whajheard maiiy dirferetit ir- 
nipftioiis Ijipken of almoft at the fame time. 
If on the contraiy, they iftued forth by 
land, they found every where on their 
match natiori? as gteedy of fame and plun- 
ctef as thcwfeitrcs, who joining with them, 
afterwards paffed for people of the fame 
orrginal with the firft fwarm which put 
itfyf in nioljibn. It fhould alfo be con- 
fidered, that thefe emigratidns did not all 
of them take place at the fame time; and 
that after a nation was thus exhaufted, 
it probably remained inaftive until it had 
been aMe to recruit its numbers. The vaft 
extent of Scandinavia being in thofe times 
divided aniong many different people who 
were Ifttlc known and only defcribed by fome 
one general name, as that of Goths, for in- 
ftance, or Normans, * (that is Northern 
men^) * it couM not exaddy be afcertained 
from what country each troop originally 
came, and ftll lefs to what degree of de- 
poptilation each country was reduced after 
lofing fo great a quantity of its inhabitants. 
Hut what, in my opinion, beft accounts for 
thofe numerous and freq^uent inundations 
of northern people, is that we have reafon 
tobcKcve, entire nations often engaged in 
cnterprifes of this fort : even the wonien 
and children fometimes marched in the 
rear of the armies, when a whole people 
Ghap. IX. Qjt cither 
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either by inconftancy, by indigence, or the 
attradlion of a milder climate, rcfolyed to 
change their place of abode. Projeds of 
this kind, it is jtrue, appear very ftrange to 
us at prefent : but it is no lefs true Ujat 
our anceflors the | Goths and ' Celts often 
engaged in them. In the time of Caefar 
the Helvetians, that is, the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Swiflerland* defirous to eftablifli 
themfelves in Gaul, burnt their houfes with 
their own hands, together with fuch of 
their eifcds as were not portable, and fol- 
lowed by their wives and children, fetout 
with a refolution of never more returning 
home. What a multitude might not one 
expedl fuch a nation to form? And yet 
Caefar remarks * that according to the 
inufters of the Helvetians themfelves, 
found in their camp, they did not exceed 
three hundred and fixty thoufand in all, 
including old men, wornen and children: 
a number, without difputc, fmall compajfcd 
with that of the inhabitants of the fame 
country at prefent. The expedition of ihe 
Cimbri had alfo been an entire tranfpkn- 
tation of that people: for it appears, by 
the requeft they made to the Romans, that 
their view was to obtain new lands to fettle 
in. They, as well as the Helvetians, took 

♦ De bello Gallic, lib. u c. xi. 
2 , with 
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with them their wives and children : and 
acccrdinjgly Cimbria (at prefent Slefwkk 
and Jutland) continued after this emigra- 
tion fo depopulated, that at the end of two 
whole centuries, viz. in the time of Tacitus, 
it had not been able to recover itfelf, as 
we have already remarked from this hifto- 
rian, who had been himfelf in Germany. 

The expedition of the Anglo-Saxons 
furnifties us with proofs no lefs con- 
vincing than thofe I have mentioned. The 
firft Angles, who pafled into Britain under 
thecondud: of Hengift and Horfa, were a 
mere handful of men. The ancient Saxon 
chronicle * informs us, that they had only 
three veflels, and it fhould feem that their 
number could not well exceed a thoufand. 
Some other fwarms having afterwards fol- 
lowed their example, their country was 
reduced to a mere defert ^f-, and con-r 
tinned deftitute of inhabitants for more 
than two centuries ; being ftill in this ftate 
in the time of Bede, from whom the au- 
thor of the Saxon chronicle borrowed this 
fad:. Let aay one judge after this, whe- 
ther it waa always out of the fuperfluity of 
its inhabitants, as hath been frequently 
aflcrted, that the North poured forth its 

* Chronic. Anglo- Sax. fubjcfl: towards the end of 
& Gibfoft. edit. p. 13. the next Chapter. 

f See a Note on thi? T. 

Chap. IX, 0^3 torrent? 



torrents on the CQuntrics they bver«^lnicc|. 
For my part I have not been able to dif- 
cover $ny proofs thit their emigrations ever 
proceeded from want of room at home ; 
on the contrary, I find enough to convince 
me that their country could cafily have re- 
ceived an additional number of inhabi- 
tants. When Alboin formed the prqjcd 
of leading the Lombards into Italy, he 
demanded auxiliaries from the Saxons, hii 
allies. Twenty thoufand Szxobb, with 
their wives and children, accompanied the 
Lombards into Itdy : and the kings cf 
JPranee fent colonies of Swabians to occupy 
the coustry which the Saxons bad left de- 
Cert. Thus we fee the Sa^cons, who art 
thought to have been one of the moft nu* 
m^oiiis people of Germany, could not 
fend forth this feeble fwarm without depo^^ 
puUtijRg their pwn country: JBut this i$ 
not *11. The twenty thoufand Saxons, dift 
agreeing with the Lombards^ quitted Italy, 
aqd retiirned back (updiminidied in pumr 
ber) into their own country, which they 
found poflcifcd by rfje Swabianfi abovcr 
paentifined. This f^refentl^r ga^w rife to % 
war, notwithftanding all the remoti&rances 
pf t^p Swabians, who, as an ancient hiib- 
rian * affures us, demonftrated to the Saxr 
pns, that bpth nations w^ght e^&ty fhar§ 

P Paul. Di^cpn. ^ geft. l/pugobar^. lib.ii. c, 6. 
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ih* cottntry among them, and live all of 
^eM ill }t very commodioufly. I make no 
^6tfbt tmt tfeere wiere throughout all Sax- 
orty, as wcH as Scandinavia, vaft trafts of 
fend which lay in their original uncultivated 
i^te, having never been grubbed up 
and cleared. Let any one read the de- 
fcrfption K;<rhich Adam of Bremen * gives of 
Denmark in the eleventh century, and he 
wiR be convinced that the coafts alone were 
peopldi, but that the interior parts formed 
^nly otte vaft forcft. 

From what has been faid, therefore, 1 
thidk one may fafely conclude^ that as all 
were fcStfiers among the ancient Scandina- 
vians, they could eafily fill all Europe with 
the noSfe of theii* arms, and ravage for a 
long time diflferent parts of it, although 
the fomi total of the inhabitants fliould 
have been much lefs than it is at pfefenf* 
Jf it was ol^erwife, we muft acknowledge, 
that this extrieitie population can be very ill 
reconciled, either with what hiftory informs 
of Ae nftnners, cufloms^ and pHncinles of 
the ancient Scandinavians, or witn the 
foondeft notions of policy with refpedl to 
what itaakes the true profperity of a people. 
For we cannot allbw them fuch a fupe- 
rierity over us in the number of inhabit- 

f Adam Brem. hift« eccldf. Cap. de fitu Daniae^ 

Chap. IX. 0^4 ants^ 
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ants, without granting them at the fam^ 
time a proportionable excellence in their^ 
cuftoms, manners, civil regulations, anct 
conftitution of government, as fo many ef— . 
ficacious caufes of the good or bad ftate oF^ 
all focieties, and confequently of their 
greater or lefs degree of population., . But 
who can perfuade himfelf, that thofe favage 
times when men fowed and reaped but little; 
when they had no other choice but that of 
the deftrudlive profeffion of arms, or of a 
drowfy indolence no lefs deftrudtive ; when 
every petty nation Was torn to pieces either 
by private revenge and fadtions within, or 
by war with their neighbours from with- 
out ; when they had no other fubfiftencc 
but rapine, and no other ramparts but wide 
frontiers laid wafte ; who, I fay, can be- 
lieve fuch a ftate as this to be more favour- 
able to the propagation of the human fpc- 
cies, than that wherein mens goods and 
perfons are in full fecurity ; wherein the 
field are covered with labourers, and their 
cities, rich and numerous, flourifh in tran- 
quillity 5 wherein the people are left to 
breathe during long intervals of peace, and 
there is never more than a fmall part of 
the inhabitants to whom war is d^ftruftivcj 
and laftly, wherein commerce, manufac- 
tures, and the arts offer fo many refourccs, 
and fecond fo well that natural propenfity to 

increafc 
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liicreafe and multiply^ which nothing but the 
fear of indigence can check and reftrain. 

Let us now confidcr in what manner the 
ancient nations of the North made war. 
When an army was upon the march, 
the whole body, as well generals as pri- 
vate foldiers, equally defired to terminate 
the campaign by fome fpeedy and decifive 
adtion. Their numbers, their poverty, thp 
want of proyifions, and of the other pre- 
cautions obferved at prefent, did not per- 
mit thefe people to wait Icifurely the fa- 
vourable occafions of giving battle. The 
plunder, as it was their principal bbjefl:, fb 
it was generally their greateft refource : 
and, they were not of a charadler to brook 
either long delays, or fevere difcipline, 
without which all military knowledge is 
ufelefsi Naturally impetuous and ardent, 
they only fought with courage fo long as 
the firft heat of their paffion continued, 
and while they were encouraged by the 
hope of fpeedy fuccefs. Whenever they 
attacked a civilized and warlike people they 
were always fure to be defeated fooner or 
later, provided the operations were flow 
and cautious. It was thus Marius repaired 
the repeated loffes which Rome had fuf- 
fered from the imprudence of the former 
generals, by only oppofing to the Cimbri 
a iludied flacknefs which blunted the 

Chap. IX> edge 
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edge of their impetaofity^ 2a»A th? ew i^nm 
into dgedkion and decay by reducing th^rt 
to inaSbion. One need only read the ac- 
count which the EngHfh hi^riarPs gm 
of the irruptions made by the Dzm$ in 
England, to be convinced ^at h was ra^ 
ther by forpriise and fudden excurfions diM 
by a regidar war, that they made a eonqueil 
of that country. The northern kings, as 
weH as thofc of the other parts of Eofdpc, 
had npt then any regidar inx^s, except- 
ing perhaps a fm^all num^ber of armed cav^ry 
which ferved them for guards. Whemhey 
would raife aa army, they convoked, as vft 
have faid above, a general aflfemMy of the 
free-men of the nation : in this afiembly 
they levied foMicrs, and fixed the nuflibe? 
which each farm, village or town was t^ 
fiirnifli. There is room to believe that ill 
Denmark, as in other kingdoms, the foldieri 
received no regi:^r pay; but everyone re» 
turned home as fbon as the expedition was 
6m&\cA and the booty divided. Nevertheleis 
the more valiaiit among them, imable ta lie 
inadive, till their own country fliouM offi^r 
them new occafions to enrich and fignalizi 
tbemfdves, entered into the fervice crfTucb 
pdier nations as were at war. This was i 
general cuftom among all the * Teutonic 
and ' Celtic nations, and andent hiftory 
affords us ^ thoulind examples of it. We 
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5 feen the Cimtn^i afk the Rdn^ans to 
rn them lands, promifing in return to 
\lw9ys ready to arm themfelves in their 
rrck. A kmg time after we frequently 
the Gsths znd Danes^ in the pay of the 
nan emperouFS. Saxo informs us that 
uccee<fing ages the emperours of Con*- 
i^nople intruded to them the guard of 
ir per£)ns, and gave them the firft ranks 
heir armies *. 

t is very difficult to fay any thing more 
\icvt\zr of the TaSics or military art of 
e ancient nations. If we may judge of 
Scandinavians by what is related of 
ffal oth^r Celtic people -f*, we Qx^ll not 

fbrn^ 



Vid* Pontoppidani 

tt veftig. DaoL cx- 

)an. torn, i. p. ao* 

Our author goes 

upon the miftdccQ 

>A of monf. Pdlou^ 

that dye Celts and 

'Hs, the Gauls and 

MANS were the fame 

le ; and therefore in 

oDowing lines he ap^ 

to the Scandioa- 

} (a Gothic race) 

: raloutier has col- 

i from ancient au-^ 

I concerning Aq 

Is ana other n^tidns 

Celtic origin, (Sqi 



Pejloutier hift. des Celts, 
lib. jiL c, i5.>,-.~Wbat 
he fays below of their 
blind fury, of their dif* 
orderly way of fighting, 
and being readily broken 
after the Hrft ihock, wa^ 
true of the Gauls, &c, 
whereas tKe nations oJF 
Teutonic race, as they 
had lefs vivacity and werq^ 
lefs choleric, fo they feem 
to have bad more con- 
fta^cy zi\d perfeverance, 
ai)d tnerefore were reduci- 
ble to better difciorme, as 
ouf author allows the Scan- 
dinavians to bav,e beei^ 
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^rm a very advantageous idea; of them in 
this refpc<a. The Greek and Latin hiftor 
rians reprefent them to us as mad men, who 
in battle only followed the inftijidl of a blind 
and brutal rage, without regarding eijther 
time or place, or circumftances. At the 
firft fight of an enemy, they dai-ted down 
upon them with the rapidity of lightning : 
tneir impetuofity was a mere drunk^nnefsor 
intoxication, which made them, march to 
battle with the moft extravagant jpy : but 
they marched, we are alfo , told, witbput 
any order, and often, without ever confii 
dering whether the enemy could be forced 
in their . poft or not. Hence it frequ^t* 
ly happened^ that their vigour being ex- 
haufted, it was fufficient to refift the firft 
{hock, and they were defeated. Wp xnuft 
neverthelefe fuppofe, that when ikilful ge- 



^* when they had flcilful 
*' generals :" This con- 
iceflion the current of hif- 
tory extortfd from him 
Cont;rary to bis theory. 
However, as it is the cha- 
rafter of ill barbarous na- 
tions to be eager and fu- 
rious in their firft attacks, 
we may fuppofe the an- 
cient Danes and other 
Gothic nations would 
pot be able to. join battl? 



with the fame cool and 
deliberate difcipline, as a 
civilized people like the 
Romans did : and this 
will account for what 
Plutarch and others tdl 
us of the furious ardor of 
the Cimbri, (ifi vit. Marii 
Flor. III. 30 pd foe 
whatever (imilar iyiftancea 
we find in other authorSi 
Vid. Ammian^Marcellin* 
Xy I. 13. p. 1^6* T, 
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nerals commanded the armies of the Sciafl^ 
dinavians, they very well knew how to 
maintain a proper fubordination and to mo- 
derate that fenfelefs fury, which always 
over-fhoots the mark it aims at; atleaft <ve 
fee in the accounts which the ancient chro- 
nicles give of their battles, that the autho- 
rity of their generals was very great, and 
their orders highly refpcfted. It appearsf 
alfo to have been their cuftom to difpofe 
an army in the form of a triangle or pyra-^ 
mid, the point of which was directed againft 
the center of the enemy's army. This 
body was only compofed of infantry ; the 
cavalry being generally upon a very incon- 
fiderable footing in the North, whether 
becaufe the country is fo divided there by 
mountains and arms of the fea, or whether 
becaufe their principal forces were referved 
for the marine*. They had only, feme 
ibldiers who ferved both on foot and horfe- 
back, like our dragoons at prefent, and who 
were commonly placed in the flanks of 
their armies. When they were going to 
join battle, they raifed great fhouts, the}^ 
clafhed their arms together, they invoked 
with a great noife the name of Odin> 
and fometimes fung hymns in his praife^ 

♦ Dalim Suea» Rikes hift. torn. i. ch. 8. 

Chap.JX. They 
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They made an intrenchment with thdf 
baggage round the camp^ where, die wo« 
men and diildren remained during the en«- 
gagement. The conquered in vain fled 
there fdr refuge if they hs^penod to be 
muted. Moft commonly tl^ women only 
waited their coming back to cut them is 
pieces» and if they could not obfige them 
to return to battle, they chofe td bury them- 
ielves and their children in one a>mmoti 
carnage with their hufbands rather than faU 
into tbehands of a mercilefs conqueror. Such 
were the dreadful effeds of that inhimianity 
with which war was then carried on. An ad 
of rigour occafioned an aft of cruelty, and 
this again produced a degree of barbaritjr 
ftill greater. The chains and punifhudenti 
which were referved for the vanqui(faed| 
only fer^d to render the vi<ftory the more 
bloody, and to make it cofl the dearer to 
thofe, who purcbafed the honour of de-* 
ftroying their fellow-creatures without nc- 
ceiBty. 

Their offenfive weapons were commonly 
the bow and arrows, the battle-ax, and 
the fword. The fword was fhort, moft 
ftequently crooked in the manner of a 
£:imetar, and hung to a little belt which 
pafled over the right fhoulder. Yet they 
fometimes made ufe of very long fwords 

which 
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cb went by a difierent name*, and 
e were what the Cimbri employed, ac- 
ting to Plutarch. Their champions or 
xs took particular care to procure v^rj 
a fwords, which they in&ribed with 
lorious chara&era and called by fuch 
ie$ as might infpire terron The battle*^ 
had two edges ; when it had a long 
die it went by the name of an Hal<- 
l-f", and was particularly affeded by 
Trabants^ or thofe who flood upoQ 
rd in the caftles of their kings :];. The 
idinavians were reckoned very fkilful 
booting, and accordingly made great ufe 
he bow, as we learn £om all the ancient 
^nicies. But befides thcie arms^ fome 
riors employed whatever others they 
^ moft proper to fecond their valour. 
IS we fometimes read of javelins, flings, 



The former wept by 
name of Swerd, 
ICC our Englifli word 
RD : Ae latter by 
of Spad or Spada, 
rd which is fiUl pre- 
d in inoft of the 
lern languages^ in 
ame fenfe. 

Theword Halbard 
[ believe, of latter 
tho' it is of Gothic 
n, being compounded > 
ic Teutonic, Barde 

hop. IX. 



an A^, and HAtt£ a 
Court ; Halberds being 
the common weapons of 
guards. ( J^hnfon's Did. 
Junii Etyraol.) The 
weapon itfelf however 
was probably in ufe from 
the earlieft times. T. 

't Trabants (or ra- 
ther Drab ants) is the 
name given to the Yeo- 
men of the Guard in the 
Northern Courts. T, 

clubs 
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ttabs ftuck round with points^ lances, atila 
fort of daggers. There was no lefs variety 
in their defenfivc arms. Of thcfe the fliield 
or buckler was the chief*. This moft com- 
monly was of woodj bark, or leather. The 
fliields belonging to warriors of diftinAion 
were of iron orbrafs, ornamented with paint- 
ing and fculpturc, often finely gilt, and fomc- 
times plated over with gold or filver. Wc 
have feen what great account the ancient 
Danes made of their fhields, and what pe^ 
ndties.were referved for fuch as Joft them 
in battle. Their fhape and fizc varied much 
in: different countries : the Scandinavians 
generally had them of a long oval formi 
juft the height of the bearer, in order to 
protedt him from arrows, darts and ftones. 
They befides made ufe of them to carry the 
dead to the grave, to terrify the enemy by 
claihiiig their arms againft them, to form 
upon occafion a kind of flielter or tent 
when they were obliged to encamp in the 
open field, ot when the weather was bad. 
Nor was the fliield lefs ufeful in naval en- 
counters) for if the fear of falling into their 

• .They had two forfe of Shield : and a fmallerkinJ, 

theCe, the great Buckler or Target,with which they 

which refted on the earth parried the thrufts and 

and covered the whole blows of the fword. Sec 

b^dy, called in the Danifli Dalin. Sue. Rik^ hift. 

languajje Skiold, the torn. i. c, 8. §. iB. 

enemies 
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enemies bands obliged one of their warriors 
to caft himfelf into the fea, he could eafily 
cfcapc by fwimming upon his buckler *. 
LafUy, they fometimcs made a rampart of 
their {hields, by locking them one into an-« 
other, in the form of a circle; and 2|t the 
end of a campaign, they fuipended them 
againft the walls of their houfes, as the 
finefi. decoration with which they could 
adorn them. 

All thefe ufes which they m^e of their 
Shields could not but infpire the Scandina- 
vians with a high refped: for this part of 
their armour. It was the moft noble man- 
ner in which an hero could employ his lei- 
fure, to poli& his fhicld to the utmofl: 
brightnefs,' and to reprefent upon it either 
fbme gallant feat, or fome emblematical fi- 
gure expreffive of his own inclihations ox 
exploits: and this fcrved to diftioguiOi hinx 
when^ being armed at all points, his hel- 

* Vid.Holberg'sDan- placing their Broad 

nem. og Norg. Befkri- Shields under their bo- 

velfe. chap. xiii. dies, would Aide down 

Plutarch in his Life of ' thofe vaft flippcry de- 

Marius tells us, that the fcents. ' Travellers 

Cimbri, when they were inform us, that the fame 

pafEng the Alps, took method of defcending 

great delight In climbing thofe fnowy flopes is 

up to the tops of the praftifed to this day. 

mountains over the ice T. 
and fnow, and there 

Vol. I. Chap. IX. R > met 
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met hid his face. But then every one 
could not carry thefc painted or carved 
fhields indifferently. When a young war- 
rior was at firft inlifted, they gave him a 
white and fmooth buckler, which was 
called the " Shield of expeaation/* This 
he carried till, by feme fignal exploit, he 
had obtained leave to have proofs of his 
valour engraven on it: For this reafon 
none but princes, or perfons diftingui/h- 
ed by th«ir fervices, prefumed to carry 
ihields adorned with any fymbol; the 
common foidiers could not obtain a dif- 
tinftion of which the grandees were fo 
jealous. Even fo early as the expedition of 
the Cimbri, the greatefE part of the army, 
according to' Plutarch, had only white 
bucklers. In following times, but not till 
long after, theib fymbols which illoftrious 
warriors had adopted, paffing from father 
to fon, produced in the North, as well as 
all over Europe, hereditary coats of arms. 

The cafque or helmet was known to the 
Scandinavians from the moft early ages. 
The private foldicrs had their helmets fre- 
quently of leather: thofe of the officers were 
of iron, and, if their raiik or wealth per- 
rnitted, of gilded brafs. The coat of mail, 
the breaft-plate and back-piece, the armour 
for the thighs, and other lefs eflcntial pieces, 
\vere only for fuch as were able to procure 

them. 
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them. Thus, although the invention of 
all tjh^fe was fcertainly owing to the Scy- 
^ians and firft inhabitants of Europe, few 
of thsk defcendants were for many ages 
aWe to obtain them : a ftriking proof of 
their indifference, or rather barbarous con- 
tempt jfor all the arts, fince they cultivated 
fo ill even that which was fo neceffary to 
them in battle. 

They did not carry to a much greater de- 
gree of perfeiSion the art of fortifying or 
^tapking places of defence. Their for- 
treffes were only rude caftles fituate on th^ 
fummits of rocks, and rendered inacceflible 
by thick miihapen walls. As thefe walls 
ran winding round the caftles, they often 
called them by a name which fignified 
3£RP£:NTs or Dragons, and in thefe 
th^ commonly fecurcd the women and 
young maids of diftinSion, who were fel- 
dom fafe at a time when fb many bold 
warriors were rambling up and ^down in 
fearch of adventures *. It was this cuf- 
tom which gave occafion to ancient ro- 
mancers, who knew not how to defcribe 
any thing fimply, to invent fo many fables 
concerning princeffes of great beauty, 
guarded by dragons, and afterwards deli- 

* See Dalin. Suea Rikes. hift. lib, i. ch- y. §. 20. 
& torn. i. ch. 6. §. 19. in not. 

Chap. IX. R2 vcrcd 
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vered by young heroeSt who could not 
atchieve their refcue till they had overcome 
thofe terrible guards. Thefe rude forts were 
feldotn. t^ken by the enemy, unlefs by fur- 
prize or after a long blockade : however, 
when thefe were of great importance, they 
raifed terraces and artificial banks on that 
fide of the fort which was lowed ; and by 
this means annoyed the befieged by throw- 
ing in arrows, ftones, boiling water and 
melted pitch; oflfenfive arms, which the be- 
fieged, on their part, were not negligent ia 
returning *. 



* There is alfo reafon 
t6 believe that the ancient 
Northern nations were 
not wholly unacquainted 
with the ufe of the Cata- 
pulta and other engines for 
battering, darting ftones, 
&€♦ but it is very pro- 



bable that thefe were not 
common, anS were be*- 
fides of very rude and 
fimple conftru^lion. Vid. 
Loccen. Antiq. Sucv. 
Goth. lib. iii. c. 2. apud 
Dalin. Suea. Rik. hift. 
FirJEdiU 
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CHAPTER X. 

Of the Maritime Expeditions of the ancient 
Danes. . 

HOW formidable foever the ancient 
Scandinavians were by land to moft 
of the inhabitants of Europe, it muft yet 
be allowed that their maritime expedi- 
tions occafioned ftill more deftrudti^e ra- 
vages and greater terror. We cannot read 
the hiftory of. the eighth, the ninth and 
tenth centuries, without obferving with 
furprize, the Tea covered with th^ir veflels, 
and from one end of Europe to the other, 
the coafts of thofe countries, now the moft 
powerful, a prey to their depredations. 
During the fpace of two hundred years, 
they almoft inceffantly ravaged England, 
and frequently fubdued it. They often in- 
vaded Scotland and Ireland, and made in- 
curlions on the coafts of Livonia, Cour- 
land and Pomerania, Already feared, be- 
fore the time of Charlemagne, they becslme 
Chap. X. R 3 ftill 
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ftill more terrible as foon as this great mo- 
narch's eyes were clofed. He is known 
to have fhed tears on hearing that thcfe 
barbarians had, on feme occafion, defyed 
his name, and all the precautions he had 
made to oppofe them. He forefaw what 
his people would fufFer from their courage 
under his feeble fucceflbrs. And never 
was prefage better grounded. They foon 
Ipread, like a devourmg flame, over Lower 
Saxony, Friezeland, Holland, Flanders and 
the banks of the Rhine as far as Mentz. 
They penetrated into the heart of France, 
having long before ravaged the coafts ; they 
every where found their way up the Sommc, 
the Seine, the Loire, the Garonne and the 
Rhone. Within the^ace of thirty years, 
they frequently pillaged and burnt Paris, 
Amiens, Orleans, Poitiers, Bourdcaux, Tou- 
loufc, Saintes, Angouleme, Nants, and 
Tours. They fettled themfclves in Ca- 
xnargue, at the mouth of the Rhone, from 
whence they wafted Provence and Dau- 
phiny as far as Valence. In fhort, they 
ruined France *, levied immenfc tribute on 
its monarchs, burnt the palace of Charle- 



"^ Set in the ColIc<aion 
-©f Norman Hiftorians, 
compiled byDuchene, the 
icjation of an ancient a- 



nonymous Author: Sec 
alfo that of Dudon de St, 

Quentin, and other an- 
cient writers. 
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magne at Aix-la-Chapelle, and, in con- 
clufioh, caufed one of the fineft provinces 
of the kingdom to be ceded to them. They 
often carried their arms into Spain, and 
€ven made themfclves dreaded in Italy and 
Greece. In fine, they no lefs infefted tl>e 
North than the South with their incur- 
iions, ipi-eading every where dcfolation 
and terror : fomctimes as furioufly bent 
; on their own mutual deftrudion, as. on 
the ruin of other nations; fometimes 
animated by a more pacific ^irit, they 
tranfported colonies to unknown or unin- 
habited countries, as if they were willing 
to repair in one place the horrid deftrudlion 
of humaa kind occafioned by their furious 
ravages in others. 

A people, who are ignorant of manual arts 
and profefiions,of juftice, and of all means of 
providing for their own fecurity or fubfift- 
ence except by war, never fail to betake 
theqafelves to piracy, if they inhabit a coun- 
try furrounded by the fea. The Pelaigi or 
firft Greeks were generally pirates and 
robbers. ^* Some of them/\ fays Thuci- 
dides *, ** attacked unfortified cities ; others. 
'* fuch as the Carians and Cretans, who 
** dwelt along the coafts, fitted out fleets 
*^ to fcour the.feas." But whereas the 

*^-See Thucid, Ub. i- cap. 5* 

Chap. X. R 4 Greeks 
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C^reeks are reprefented to us ^ pirUts 
in the firft periods of their hiftoVy, it is 
to ^e obferved, that the Scandinavians did 
not become fo till late. Sidonius ApolU- 
narius, a writer of the fifth century, is, 
I think, the firft who mentions the- piracy 
of the Northern nations. He attributes 
this pradice to the Saxions, of whom he 
draws a frightful piftufe*. The Danes 
and Norwegians had not as yet ventured 
far from their coafts. I imagine that their 
neareft -neighbours had not allurements 
fufficient to tempt them. The inhabiN 
ants of thok countries, as poor and war- 
like as themfelves, were likely to return 
them blow for blow. Britain and Gaul 
were too diftant and too well defended 
to become the firft attempt of the Scan- 
dinavian ravagers. They began then by 
arming a few veflels, with which they 
plundered the ftates neareft to them, aiid 
overpowered fuch few merchant-fhips as 
traverfed the Baltic. Infenfibly enriched 
by their fuccefs in little enterprizes, and en- 
couraged to attempt greater, they were at 
length in a condition to become foroii- 



^ EJI l^axomhus piratts provifu^ aggreditur^' fro- 

(um ^i/lrmtnik/s pelagi vifus elabitury fpernit oh* 

n&n notitia Jolum fed fa- jcSfqs^Jiernit incautos, Si- 

miliaritas Hojlis dpn. Apolin. lib. viii, 

Qmni hojie truculeniior ^ im- * epift. 6. 

• ' dable 
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(bble to diftant nations, fuch as the Anglo- 
Saxons, the French, or the Flemings, who 
all of them poflcffed wealth enough to 
tempt free-booters, and lived under a go- 
vernment too defeSive and weak to repel 
them. From that time all this people 
conceived an amazing fondnefs for mari- 
time expeditions, and towards the begin- 
ning of the ninth century, we find thefe 
adventurers vaftly encreafed, who, by a 
ftrange alflbciation of ideas, imagined they 
acquired eternal glory, by committing 
every where, without any pretext, the moft 
horrible violence. 

In proportion as the divifions, incapacity 
and imprudence of Charlemagne's fuc- 
ceflbrs weakened their governments, the 
Scandinavians, encouraged by their grow- 
ing wealth, conftantly fitted out ftill more 
numerous fleets. ** The French monar- 
^* chy," fays an author of that age *, ^< la- 
*^ bouring under the weight of a bad in- 

" terior 

* Auftor VJtae Sti. Ge- of war at the mouths of all 

,nulfi. Jib. xi. the great rivers through- 

The Scandinavians had out his empire, and to 

already, before the time caufe an exa6l difcipline 

of Charlemagne, found to be obferved along the 

their way into the neigh- coafts, they were obliged 

Jbouring feas : but this to keep within the limits 

prince having had the be prefcribed them fo long 

precaution to ftation fhlps as he reigned, which was 

Chap. X. . from 
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*< terior policy, hath been obliged to leave 
« the feas expofed to the barbarous fury 
*« of the Normans/' The mal-admini- 
ftration of the Saxon kings of England 
produced the lame effe<3: in that illand, 
now fo relpeiSablc for its naval power. 
Both the one and the other had the 
dangerous imprudence to purchafe peace 
from thefe pirates ; which was not only 
putting arms into the hands of the 7 
enemy, but was alfo attended with this 
further inconvenience, that the command- 
ers in thefe expeditions, who had no au- 
thority over each other, only confidered 
themfelves as bound by their own fe- 
parate engagements ; fo that thofe harraffed 
nations were no Iboncr freed, by dint 
of money, from one fet of ravagers, than 
another fucceeded, ready to attack them 
with the fame impetuofity, if they were 
not appeafed by the fame means. The 
better to account for that ftrange facility 
with which the Scandinavians fb long 
plundered, and fb frequently conquered 
the Anglo-Saxons and the French, we 
muft remark, that their cruelty, which 

from A. D. 768 to 8x4. the feas with the fame 

But they quickly found impunity, they had done 

under his feeble fucceflbrs before his time, ijle^u 
that they might fcour 

gave 
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^ve no quarter^ and which occafioned thofe 
fiid lamentations fo well known *, had im- 
prcfled thefe nations with fuch terror, that 
they were half vanquiflied at their very ap- 
pearance. Befides, there was no contend- 
ing with an enemy who did not make war, 
like regular forces, on any direft and con- 
fiftent plan» but by fudden eruptions in a 
hundred places at once, * as expeditious in 
retreating to their fhips where they met 
with rcuftance, as in darting down upon 
the coafts where they found them quiet 
and defencclefs. It is, neverthelefs, pro- 
bable, that a wife and well-ordered go- 
vernment might have remedied all thefe 
evils : and in fadt that it did fo, we have 
an inconteftible proof in the condudt of 
the great Alfred, under whofc reign the 
Danes were obliged to leave England un- 
molefted. But what appears an eafy mat- 
ter to us, at this time, required in thofe 
ages of ignorance and conrufion, the un- 
common genius of an Alfred to accom- 
pliih. 

♦ The Monks inferted Northern - men : which 

it as a petition in the Li- afterwards became the 

tany, A furore Norman^ proper name of the co- 

norum^ libera nosj Domine, lony that fettled in Neu- 

The French called ftria; whofe hiftory^ is 

thefe adventurers in ge- given below. T. 

neral Normans, i. e^ 

Chap. X. If 
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if wc refleft on the interior ftate of 
Scandinavia^ during the times that its in- 
habitants were fo unfortunately famous^, we 
{hall foon fee the caufe of that amazing ex- 
terior power which they pofleffed, I have 
before obferved, that they neglefted agri- 
culture, which, among a thoufand other 
. good effedts, extinguilnes in a rifing people 
the reliih for favage life, and infpires them 
with the love of peace and juftice, with- 
out which the cultivation of their lands 
is ufelefs. Their flocks being almoft their 
only income, they were neither obliged 
to a conftant abode on the fam6 fpot, 
nor to wait for the time of harveft, and 
confequently -fuch a people, though in 
fa<fl but few, were able, on (hort notice, 
to levy numerous armies. Moft of them 
brought up in a maritime country, and 
inured to the fea from their childhood, 
had no fear of the dangers, or rather knew 
not that there were dangers of any kind 
attending fuch a life. What a boundlefs 
field for conquefts was here opened by the 
fole advantage of navigation ! What a free 
fcope was here afforded a warlike people to 
fpread univerfally the terror of their arms! 
The profeffion of piracy was fo far from 
appearing difgraceful to them, that it was 
in their eyes the certain road to honours 
and to fortune : for it wis wifely contrived 

. that 
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that the word Honour, to which fo many 
different ideas arc annexed, was among 
them folely confined to a difrcgard of dan- 
gers. Hence it is, that in the ancient 
chronicles, more than one hero boafts of 
being thie moft renowned pirate in the 
North ; and that often the fons of the great 
lords and kings made cruizing voyages in 
their youth,, in order to render themfelves 
illuftrious, and to become one day worthy 
of command. This is what we fee hap- 
pen very frequently after Harold Harfagre 
had once made himfelf mafter of all Nor- 
way, which before his time was divided 
into feveral petty kingdoms. Many princes, 
dukes or earls, feeing themfelves thus drip- 
ped of their pofTeffions, retired into Ice- 
land, the Orkney Sj the ifles of Faro and 
Shetland, and thence covering the fea 
with their vefTels, infefted all the coafts of 
Scandinavia; where for many ages there 
was no failing with any fafety. Adam of 
Bremen, who travelled through Denmark 
fome time after Chriflianity was received 
diere, gives a very affeAing defcription 
of the defolations they made in that king- 
dom*. Nor were they in reality lefs, for- 
midable- in the North, than to France or 
England. The coafts of Denmark, Sweden 

* Vid. Adam Brem. de fitu Dan* paifim. 

Chap. X. and 
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and Norway were obliged to be under con- 
ftant guard. They encreafed fo much, that 
on fome occafions, and particularly qnder 
king Regner Lodbrog, the Danes were 
perhaps nciore numerous on fea than on 
land : fo that the whole nation, according 
to the account of an ancient hiftorian, wore 
nothing but the habits of failors, that they 
might be ready to embark on the firfl 
fignal *. 

As foon as a prince had attained his 
eighteenth or twentieth year, he commonly 
requeued of his father a imall fleet com- 
pletely fitted out, in order to atchieve with 
his followers Ibme adventure that might 
be produdlive of glory and fpoil. The 
father applauded fuch an inclination in his 
fouj as indicating a rifing courage and 
heroic mind. He gave him fhips, the 
commander and crew of which mutually 
engaged not to return, unlefs adorned wiw 
laurels and loaded with plunder. That 
nation became the firft object of their re- 
fentment, from whom they had received 
any injury ; and frequently their principal 
aim was to make reprizals on fome pnv- : 
vincc which ferved for the retreat of other 
corfairs. If the fleets of two different na- 
tions met by chance in their- voyage, diis 

* Arnold. Lubeck, Chronic. 

4 was 



was alfo an occafion q£ fighting which they 
never negleScd. 

The vanquifhed party was commonly 
put to death, though fometimes the con- 
querors were contented to make them 
flaves; and often, by a lingular ftrain of 
generofity, which the love of glory was 
able to produce in minds in other relpe<5fcs 
fo ferocious, if the enemy that fdl in their 
way had fewer (hips than themfelves, they 
fet afide pSLvt of their own veflels, that fo, 
engaging upon equal terms, the viftory 
might not be attributed to fuperiority of 
numbers*. Many of them alfo regaided 
it as diflionourable to furprize the enemy 
by night. Sometimes the chiefs thought 
it beft to decide the dilpute by fingle com- 
bat 5 in this cafe they landed on the neareft 
ihore : if one of them happened to be dif- 
armed or thrown down, he frequently re- 
fufed to receive quarter, and was killed 
on the fpot : but if he had defended 
himfelf gallantly, the vi<5tor granted him 
his life, demanded his friendship, adopted 
him for a kind of Fofter-brother -f , and 
they mutually fwore to preferve an eternal 

* So it happened in chronicle called Torft^in 

an engagement between WikingaSaga, 
two heroes, who are men- t Fofter-broder, Da^ 

tioned in an old Icelandic nice. 

Chap. X. friendfhip. 



friendfhip. In token of this alliance the 
two heroes made inciiionsin their hands ot 
arms, and beftneardd their weapons with 
the. blood, or mixing it iii a GUp, each of 
them covering their heads with a fod, drank 
of it» fwearing that the death of the &r& 
of thiem who fell in battle fhould not 
pafs unrcvenged. Many of thefe piratical 
princes, whom fuccefs and cuftom had at- 
tached and habituated to this profeffion, 
never quitted it, but gloried in paffing the 
remainder of their lives on board their 
fhips. We meet with them fometimes, in 
their ancient hiftdries, boafting that they 
never repofed under an immoveable roof, 
nor drank Beer in peace by their fire- 
lide *. 

The veflels of thefe corfairs were always 
well provided with offeniive arms, fuch as 
Hones, arrows, cables, with which they 
overfet fmall veflels, and grapling irons 
to board them, &c. Every individual 
was fkilful in fwimming, and as their en- 
gagements were feldom far diftant from 
the fhbrc, t^e tanquiflied party often faved 
•themfelves by fwimming to land. Jpach 
band had its own peculiar ftations, ports, 
placejs of rendezvous, and magazines; and 
many cities in the North owe their prefent 

^ * Dalin. Sue. Rik. hift. torn., i. c. 4. §*. 8. 

prosperity 
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ipro^^ity to the advantage they had of 
a^ordirtg them retreats. Such was Lunden 
in Scania, which, according to Adam of 
Bremen*, contained great riches laid up 
Inhere by the pirates : and for a long time 
the kings tnemfelvcs countenanced and 
(harecj their plunder, by felling them the 
liberty of retiring into tneir harbours. ' 
•The manner in which the lands were 
parcelled out in Denmark and Norway 
evidently fhews, that every thing there 
was diredlcd towards this one end of hav- 
ing a powerful maritime force. Each di- 
vifion, whether more or lefs confiderable, 
derived its name from the number of vef- 
fels it was capable of fitting out, and thefe 
nanaes Aill fubfift in fome places. In the 
hiftpry of Denmark may be fecn the par- 
ticular taxes impofed on each province for 
that purpofe, and the number of fhips of 
which their fleets were compofcd. At 
6rft they were inconfiderable, but in pro- 
portion as the chiefs who followed this 
piratical profeffion were enriched by it, thie 
northern fe^ Were fec» covered with one 
or two hundred veflels or ftUl more nu- 
tnerous fquadrons. We read in hiftory of 
a fleet of feven hundred fhips, commanded 
t>y Harold Blaatand king of Den^ 

f Yi4« Adam Brem. de fit. Dan. cap. ccxUi. 

Voir. L Chap. X. 15 mark. 



mark, and a Norwegian lord named count 
Hacon. This number is no greater than 
what we often find in the fleets under 
the following reigns, and befides it is cer- 
tain, that the veflels of which it confifled, 
were but fmall. The firft we hear of were 
only a kind of twelve-oared barks ; they 
were afterwards built capable of containing 
one hundred or a hundred and twenty men, 
and thefe were very common in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. The northern kings 
«lfo fometimes conftrufted veflels of an ex- 
traordinary fize, but thefe were rather for 
ihew than defence. Such was that of Ha- 
rold Harfagrc: along (hip which the chro- 
nicles mention with admiration, under the 
iiamc of the Dragon. King Olave 
Tiygguefon had one of the fame kind, 
named the Lon g Serpent : the chronicles 
fay it was very long, large and high, and of 
a mofl durable conftruftion ; a woodenfer- 
pciit was barved on its poop, and both that 
and its prow w^re gilded. It carried thir^ 
four banks of rowers, and was, they add, 
the fineft and largeft fhip that had been ever 
;'feen in Norway *. 

♦ See aDiffertation of « Norges Soe Hiftoirc:" 

baron Holbcrg's infert- " See alfoTorfseus'shift.of 

cd in the 3ci.tomeof M^-^ Norway^ in the Life of 

moirs of the Societ)rof Harold and of OxAVE, 

Sciences in Denmark, in- &c. Pir/lkdiU 

tided *' Danojarks og - ~ 



*rhele piratical expeditions were not al-^ 
Vays confined to the devaftation of fomC 
J)rovince, or to a few naval engagements j 
bvents which producing no farther confc- 
t[uence thati the immediate misfortune of 
the peojple whd then fiifFered by them, 
were loon forgot by pofterity. I fhould 
digrefs from the purpofe of this intro- 
du(ftion, wefe I to relate all the Conquefts 
inade by the inhabitants of the North irt 
their cruizing voyages. I will only take 
hotice of the emigratidn of the Angles, 
Avho along with the Saxons, invaded Bri- 
tain in the fifth centuiy, and gave it their 
fiame. As for the reft, I fliall only borrow 
from the old chronicles fome fadts and rc- 
iatiohs little kndwrl to fti^angers, but which 
will afford the heft idea of the maritime 
power of thefe ancient Scandinavians, for- 
merly dreaded by fo many nations. 

It IS well known, that the BritdnS, unable 
to defend themfelves from the northern in- 
habitants of their ifle, fought for afliftanca 
from the Danes arid Saxons, their allies* 
The ancient Saxon chronicle, publi^cd by 
.Gibfon *, informs us, that thofe people 
who went over and fettled in Britain^ were 
originally of three different countries, On^ 
jparty of them were the aiicieat Saxons^ 

♦ Chronic. Saxon, p; 12, ct feq. 
^ Chap. X. S a that 
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thatis to fay, the people of Lower 5ji;pony} 
another were the Angles or Epgliih, whp 
inhabited that part of the djichy of Slefp^ic 
la rfie peighbourhpod oif Fleiifbourg, fHH 
icallcd Angelen, and were cpnfegiientljr 
Danes. Laftly, ^ere paff^d ov?r ||itp Bri- 
tain alfo a confiderabje Aumber p£Jute5, 
which is the name given at tbis d^y-to the 
inhabitants of Jujtland^ The Saxo^as 6c- 
pupied the provinces paoied, (E^ter xh^m$ 
JEssEx, West&ex*, Sussex, apd IVIid? 
DLESEx. " Tl^e Angles/' contmiies4»0 
author of that chronicle, •* left , their pw^ 
•* country tptally deferted ^f, anjd fo it i^ 

" contii)jsijb|. 



* Westsex, or the 
Weft - Saxon kingdom 
contained Hajtnpmire, 
Berks, Wilts, Somcrfct, 
Dorfet, &c. T. 

t We flull not wonder 
at this, if we recplle£t that 
they did ^ot fo much con- 
quer the Britons> as ex- 
tirpate and expel them> 
and. that they entirely 
new-peopledthrec-fourths 
of this large ifland. That 
the Saxons fuffered few 
or n9neof the old inha- 
bitants to remain among 
them, appears from their 
adopting fcarcc any pf 
their cuftoms,- laws, or 



language : hardly tetaio- 
ing fomuch as ^ir names 
pf places. All which they 
would infenfibly hav^ 
done more orlp& ^d thjp 
conquered Britpns re- 
mained among them, thq^ 
in the loweft ftate of fer- 
vitude. For it is always 
feen that die cofiqueip^ 
gradually aflfume the laa- 
jguage and manners pf 
the conquered, where die 
latter are moft numemus 
though never fo muc|i 
depreiled, provided tii^ 
intermix with them. Thos 
the Norwegian^ under 
RoLLO, when they had 
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iottUnirfe. This country is fitaated be- 
;wcen Saxony and Jutland. Their leaders' 
cfcreHchgift and Horfe, who derived their 
jSifl^grce from Odin, ds do alt our kings. 
F*rom the Angles ddfeended all the in- 
t afe l^ttSft <Sf tte eafi and fouthern parts 
i[ E^gldnd, as well as thofe of Mercia ♦ 
ind Northiimberland. The Jufcs or 
futlaiiders polfeflfed oiily Kent and the 
lie of Wight.'* Thus although this 
r^lc trfefe not yet knbwn by the name of 
ties, H is evident, that at leaft two thirds 
A6 cdhcjuerors of Great Britain came 
(n ITehmark : fo that when the Danes 
in ffifefted England about three or four 
idred ytars after, and finally conquered 
tbwdrd the latter end of the tenth cen- 



jatitd Ncbnandy, 
:fcly . imbibed the 
ich inanners and Ian- 
je : Thus the fame 
tha^ir, when about 

cetitari^ after they 
inefpd £ngl?ind, in 
. endeavoured to make 
r Norman-French the 
onal language, and to 
bliih^ the Norman 
i^ in the courfe of 

or two reigns, the 
;, manners, and ipeech 
;he Englifh had gra- 
lly recovered the fu- 



peribrity, and were a* 
dopted by the conquerors 
themfelves and their de« 
fcendants. T. 

* MjBRCiA, or (as the 
old Englifh niame was) 
Merch-lakd contained 
17 counties, viz. Oxford, 
Gloucefter, Salop, Che-- 
fhire, &c. It was called 
Merch-Iand, becaufe it 
was every way bounded 
by Marches, or lands 
bordering on other king* 
doms : It no where verged 
onthefea. T. 
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tury, they waged war with the defcendanM 
of their own anceftors. 

A particular event ferved to rekindle that 
Ipirit of rapine and conqueft which had al-^ 
ready been fo fatal to this ifland, Harold 
Harfagre having (as I faid above) compkated 
the conqueft of Norway about the year 
870, and being defirous of procuring that 
repofe for fuch of his fubjedts as dwell 
^ong the coafts, which they themfelves 
would not grant to their neighbours, proi 
hibited all pirates of Norway, under the 
fevereft penalties, from exercifing any hof- 
tilitics againft their own country -f*. But 
notwithftandipg this prohibition a Nor- 
wegian duke J, nai?icd Rolf or Rollo, 
fpruqg, as it i? faid, from the aqcient king? 
of Norway, made a defcent on the pro- 
vince pf Viken, nor retired thence tiH la-? 
den with a great booty of cattle. Harold, 
who was in the neighbourhood, was en- 
raged at ELoHo to the Jiaft decree, for thus 
daring to difobey him almoft in his very 
prefence, and inftantly condemned him to 
perpetual banifhment from Norway. In 

t Torfjci hift. Norvcg. language J arl, atrtlcof 

tool. II. lib. II* f^juid. the fame orrgina) andnri- 

Diflertat.de GaungoRoJ- port, as ourAnglo»Saxon 

fp. p. So. - £arl, Tf 

t'Call^ in their own 
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vain the mother of this unfortunate youth - 
threw hcrfelf at the king's feet, imploring 
pardon for her fbn, and chanting, according 
to the cuftom of thofe times, thefe vcrfes, * 
which the chronicles have.preferved to us: 
•* Is the very name of our race become hate* 
^' ful to you? You drive from his country - 
*« one of the greateftmen it has ever pro- 
'* duced, the honour of the Norwegian no- 
•* bility. Ah ! why will you provoke the 
<f wolf to devour the flocks, who wander 
*^ defencelefs through the woods ? Fear, left 
*^ becoming outrageous, he ihould one day 
** occaflon great misfortunes/' The king 
remained inflexible, and Rollo perceiving 
that he was for ever cut off^ from all hopes 
of return to his own country, retired with 
his fleet among the iflands of the Hebrides 
to the north-weft of Scotland, whither the 
flower of the Norwegian nobility had fled 
for refuge ever fince Harold had become 
mafter of the whole kingdom. He wa& 
there received with open arms by thofo 
warriors, who, eager for conqueft and re- 
venge, waited only for a chief to undertake 
ibme glorious enterprize. Rollo letting 
himfclf at their head, and feeing his power 
forrtiidable, failed towards England, which 
had been long as it were a field open on aU 
fides to the violences of the northern na- 
tions. But the great Alfred hadt fome 
Ch3p*X* $4 yeatsi 
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ycafs before cftaHiflied fuch ©rdcr iii hl$ 
part of the ifland, thatRclto, i0tpt fc^rt**! 
fruitlcfe attempts, dcfpaircd df fbrmifi|f 
there fuch a fettleirient as fliould tnake hM 
^ ameiKte for the lofe of his own coimtly* 
' He pretended therefore to haveha£tam- 
perftatural dream, which pron^ifed him i 
glorious fortbne in Francei jtiid wjlieli 
ferved at leaft to fiipport the arddur of his 
followers. The weaknefs df the go^drh- 
ment in that kingdom, and the e6nfufioii 
in which it was involved, were ftill more 
pcrfuafive reafohs to aflure them of fticcels. 
Slaving therefore foiled up the Stifle to 
Rouen, he immediately took thiat capi- 
tal of the province, theii called Niu- 
8TRIA, and making it bis m^ga^ihic of 
arms, he advanced up to Paris, to which 
he laid liege in form. The events of this 
war prbperly belong to the hiftory of 
France, and all the world knoyJ^S, that it 
at length ended in the entire ceffion of 
Neuftria, which Charles the Simple Was 
obliged to give up to Rollo and his Nor- 
mans, in order to purchafe a peace. RoUb 
received it in perpetuity to himfblf and Mi 
JDofterity, as a feudal duchy dependant (Ml 
the crown of France *. A d6fcripti6n of flftJ 

' interview 

* This famous treaty A. D, 912, by which K. 
was condu4cd at S. Clair, Charles agreed to give Ki 

daughter 



Intemtvit htmiiii Ooat^ and tHd n^\f 
dukd* ^i^ti us i curious pidare of thb' 
xti^lhtitH 6f tHeft NoSmAns, (as tHey >krer6 
calfied by fdrei||nfe^s :) for the litter \iirbuld 
not tike the bath d'i" fealty to h% Ib^^ireip 
lord, djiy other ^kf thah b^ ^7Acni| hi^ 
hinds wTthth thbl^bf tAe king j ind ibfo- 
lately refufed to KflS his ftidt/ is cdftof^ 
tken rei^ilired. It v^as ^Jth gr eit difficulty 
16j >VaB Jifeviilcd dii to let one Of Ms yr^- 
ribrs perfofcrh this tereriibhyint his fteadjr 
but the oBcht tti whdtt! Rbllb deirtAed 
tMs fcrvlce, fddidenrfy tiifed the king's foot 
fo hi|;h, thit he o^erturiled him oii hU 
tefck ; i pitde bf riideiifefi which was brf^ 
UiJ^h'ed it i tb fuch a degtee were the Nor- 
tUMs feired and ChiHes defpiied *. 

Sbbn iftftr, RbDo Wis perftiidfed to cm- 
l^racb ChMiah'ity, ihd he wis baptized 
With ihufch ceteiiibfty by thi archblfliop df 
Rbiien in the cidiedrat of that cit^ Asf 
ibon as Ut &w hiltfelf in fbH pbflbffioti c£ 
f^brtoAtiBj, he exhibited fbdi virtues aS' 
^ndeitd the province happy^ and dilerved 

dsuighter Gifek ii tniar- Chriftiah religibri. fVid. 

riage tb Rollo» together Abrcge Chronologique do 

with that part of Neuftria 1' hift. de France, par M. 

fince called Normandy, Henault.) T. 

ipon condition that he . ♦ Wilheliti. Genunet. 

wbiild do homage for it, Mb, ii. c. i i. 
and would embrace th« 

Chap. X. to 
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to make his former outrages ibrgottert/ 
Religious, wife, and liberal, this captain 
of pirates became, after Alfred, the greateft 
and moil humane prince of his time. Far 
from treating Normandy as a conquered 
province, his whole attention was employed 
to rc-eftabli{h it. This country was, by 
the frequent devaftations of the Scandina- 
vians, rendered fo defert and uncultivated, 
th^t RoUo could not at firft refide in it ; but 
Charles was obliged to yield up Britanny 
to him for a while, till Normandy was 
in a condition to furnifh fubfiftence to its 
new ttiaftqrs* Neverthelefs, the fertility of 
the foil, feconding the induftry of the peo- 
ple,^ it became, in a few years^^ om of the 
lineft provinces of Europ?. Thus it was 
^t tliis prince, aftenyards known under 
the name qf Rollo or Raoul I. fecured 
to his children this noble poffeflion, which 
they, two hundred years afterwards, aug- 
mented by the conqueft of England : As if 
it were deflined that this iiland ihould at all 
tinaes receive its fovereigns from among the 
northern nations. As to the French hifto- 
xians, they agree with the. IceHndic chro- 
nicles, in defcribing RoIIq as a man c£ un- 
common wifdom and capacity ; generous, 
eloquent, indefatigable, intrepid, of a noble 
figure and.majeftic fize. Many other Scan- 
dmavian princes and captains are drawn ift 

M 
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the fame colonrs. Such were Harold Har- 
fagre, Olavc Trygguefon, Magnus king of 
Norway, Canute the Great, &c. men born 
with truly heroic qualities, « which they 
alas ! degraded by injuftice and inhuma- 
nity : but who wanted only another age 
and another education to render them mod 
sccpmplifhed perfons. 
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Sequel of the maritime exf editions of the 
ancient Danes and Norwegians. T!be 
difcovery of Iceland and Greenland^ and 
ef an unknown country^ called Finland. 

IT was not by this expedition alone, im- 
portant as it might be, that the Nor- 
wegians were diilinguifhed under the reign 
of Harold Marfagre. The ambition 
of that prince gave birth to a conquefl of a 
more peaceable kind, which though little 
known to the reft of the world, had yet 
very interefting confequences in the hiftory 
of the North. For, not fatisfied with having 
happily fubdued the little tyrants who had 
for a long time weakened and diftreft Nor- 
way, he was diipofcd to exercife fuch ab- 
folute authority over his fubjefts, as, far 
ffbnl ijbibiattitting to, they had Hot cvKh a 
name for it. The greateft part of the Nor- 
wegian nobility perceiving that it was in 
vain, to oppofe their ftrength to his, deter- 
5 min«d 
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Hutied to abandon a country, where they 
^ere obliged to Uve 4?preffed, iqipoverifli- 
ed apd obfcure. Ingulph was one of the 
firft who went into This voluntary exile. 
It i?, indeed, faid, thf t the apprehenfion oiF 
be^n^ punifhed for a miirder ne had com- 
](nitted, was^ equally with the tyranny of 
Harold, a motive for his flight ; but this 
latter ij^cenient was certainly what en* 
g^ed a .multitude of noble families of 
JNQrway to join him *. Thefe illuftrious 
jfugitiyes beipg imbarked, Ingulph, whonj 
they had c^ofen for dieir leader, conduced 
ti|)^m^ in ^he year 874^ to Iceland, whic^ 
;nu|i: certainly have been long before knowa 
to a people who were fuch expqrt failors^ 
t^ugk tibey had never yet thought of fend- 
ing cbtoiiies thither. As fbon as they dif- 
cpvercd.it at a diflance, Ingulph, according 
to an ancient and fupeiilitious cuftom, 
l^e^r ^ ^po^ea door into the fea, deter- 
piix^ng to land where the Gods fliould 
i(^m to point out, by the dira3;ion of this 
^q^tin^ gi^idp 5 but the waves carrying it 
mt ofiigbt, ;af(«r a fruitlefs £sarch, th^ 
were obliged to difembark in a gulph 
toward the fouth part of the ifland, 
l^hich ftill bears In^ulph's name. Hiorleif^ 

'^ Arn|rim. Jon. Crjrmogae^ five de reb. Ifland. 
lib. iii. ||amb. 1593. 
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his brother-in-law fetded in anottier parfi 
They both found the ifland uninhabitedl 
and uncultivated, but covered with thick 
forefts of birch-trees, through which they 
could not penetrate, but by cutting theii* 
way before them. There are now no fo- 
refts in Iceland, nor any birch-trfees, except 
here and there a few fliort and flender 
ihrubs : but the trees that are ftill found 
deep buried in the earth, and frequendy 
among the rocks, ihould prevent our tod 
haftily rejeding the evidence of the ancient 
chronicles, when they jdefcribe the country 
as diflferent from what tt is at prefent K 
The Norwegian adventurers imagined that 
this ifland had been formerly inhabited, or 
at leail that people had landed on th« 



* Vid. Arnorim. 
Jon. Crymogaea. lib. i. 

c. 2. p. 21. TolBLfJUXlS 

i-emarks the fame thing. 
*' Should anyone objeSt, 
*• (fay/she) that modern 
** Iceland does not ari- 
•' fwer the ancient de- 
** fcriptions of it, it may 
*' be juftlyanfweredjthat 
** this country has greatly 
•* degenerated. This I 
*• can affirm, from what 
^* I have be*n an qye- 
*^ witnefs of myfelf : I 
l^f ^ave feen in my youth 



** gfe^t alterations in thif 
** face 6f this country; 
*« fhores fWallowed, an^ 
** others thrown up hy 
" the vioknce of thf 
*^ waves J meacfows for- 
** meriy fruitful, now bu- 
*< ried undef vaft beapS 
** of fand ; plains attco* 
'* vered and y allies filled 
^* up with ftofies and 
1' faitd trought down by 
" the torrents of melted 
« fnowj^'&c. VideTor- 
fsi hift. Norveg. tom^i 
c. 5. p. 12. 
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ftiore, a$. Ingulph found there wooden 
crofles, and other little pieces of workman*- 
fliip, after the manner of the Irifh and Brit- 
tons. Thefe people had embraced ChriC- 
tiaoity before that time, and very poflibly 
fome of their fifliermen thrown upon the 
coafts, might have left a few of their eiFedls 
behind them. On this fuppofition, tha^t 
Iceland had not been inhabited before the 
ninth century, it could not poffibly be the 
Thule of which the ancients fpeak io of- 
ten; and what Procopius and others have 
written of it, feems rather applicable to the 
northern provinces of Scandinavia *. 

The fuccefs of Ingulph's expedition be- 
ing much talked of in Norway, other fa- 
milies were eager to fly to this place of 
refuge from the ambitious encroachments 
. of their king.^ The Icelandic annaU arc 
very exaft in relating the names of thefe 
adventurers, the feveral numbers of which 
they confifted, together with the natlies of 
the places where they fettled, which, for 

* All that can, with fome very northern poun- 

any certainty, be faid of try. Indeed it appears, 

this Ultima Thuk .o( the that they applied tWs 

ancients, is, that they n^me at d^^erent times to 

xralled by that name the the ifles of Shetland, Fa- 

fartbeft country which ro, the Orkneys, Nor- 

they could difcover to the way, Iceland^ Lapland, 

North ; or in general &c. 
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the moft partf are ftill ret?iined* AU t]^ 
other circumftances pi* thefe voyage3 ar;e 
handed down with equal preci^oii, and wc 
jpaay confidently affprt, tliat the ancjip^t 
hifitory of Iceland is pipre complea|: thaft 
that of any other country jfi Europe. Th/^ 
jTcveral particulars and the fpquel qf the 
event are foreign to thi^ work; \j5re n?iql 
only pbfcrve. That this tcj?landic colony 
carried with tjiem a violent hatred foj: w- 
bitrary power, and bravdiy perferyed their 
liberty and independancc againft every a> 
tempt to deprive them of thofe bleffing?. 
This was endeavoured by feveral N6rw5-* 

fiin princes in vain s fo that it was full four 
undred years before this republic bqcjijpe 
fubjedl to I^orway, J^long with which it 
was afterwards united to tlie crown of 
Denmark* 

About a century ^fter the difcoyejry oi 
Icejand, a Norwegian nobleman, called 
ITorWald, having been exiled for killing 
a perfbn in a duel, retired thither, ajof^g 
with his fon Eric, furhamed Rufus, of 
the Red *• Toriydd dyiag thjere, his/oft 
was foon afterir for a fimilar acpidcniti 
obliged to withdraw from this ifland- Not 
knowing where to fly for refuge, nepejifi^ 

* Vid. Toi£dl Grocnlinid* Antiq^ dcfcript. H«w* 
1708. 
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'determined him to attempt the difcoveiy 
5of a.coaft, to the north of Iceland, which 
had been before defcryed by a Norwegian 
voyager. His fearch proved fuccefsful, and 
Jie landed there in the year 982. He 
fettled at firft on a little iflatid that formed 
a ftrait> which he called, after his own 
name. Ericas und, and there paffed the 
winter. In the fpring he went to farvey 
the main land, and finding it cohered with 
n pleafing verdure, gave it the name it 
ftill bears of Groenlai^d or Green- 
land*. After living there fome years, 
he returned to Iceland, and prevailed on 
leveral perfons to go and fettle in this new 
country. He defcribed it as a land abound- 
ing iti excellent pailurage, in furs and 

^ GROENLX!/l)is,inthe for though Greenland Is 
iTOrthernlanguages,exa£):- in the inner parts a high 
]y equivi^tent to our Eng- mountainous country, co- 
lifli word Greenland, vered perpetually with ice 
An ol^ Icelandic hiftorian and fnow ; yet^ on the 
tells us, that Eric gave fea-coafts, apd in the bays 
the country this alluring and inlets are found very 
naipe, in order to capti- good meadows and paf- 
vate and invite the nor- tures ; or at leaft what 
thern people to come and might be deemed fuchbjr 
fettle there. ^FiJ. Jrii native^ of Iceland and 
Pdlyhi/l.libellmdels'landia^ Norway. See Egede's 
iT. 6. p. 33,) The name " Natural Hift. of Green- 
however was not altoge- " land.^ Lond. 1745. p. 
ther without foundation; 4, 12^44, &c. T. 
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fime, having a coaft well fupplied widi fi^, 
etur/iing back with his Icelanders, he 
applied himfelf to render this infant coloaj 
flourifbing and profperous. 

Some years after, LEiF,lhefon of ErK| 
having made a voy^age to Norway, met 
with a favourable reception from king 
Ol^ve Trygguefon, to whom he painted 
out Greenland in the mofl: advantageous 
colours. Ql^ye, newly become a convert 
to Chriftianity, was animated with the 
warmeft zeal to pro{^gate through die 
North the religion he had embraced. He 
detained Leif therefore at his court during 
the winter, and was fo good an ^vocate 
for the Chriftian doftrines that he per- 
fuaded his gueft to be baptized. In the 
fpring he fent him to Greenland, attended 
by a prieft, who was to confirm him in his 
faith, and endeavour to get it received in^* 
to the new colony. Eric was at firft of- 
fended at his fon's deferting the religion of 
his anceftors, but was at length appe^fed ; 
and the miffionary, with the afliftaDce of 
Leif, foon brought over ihe whole fettfc- 
ment to the knowledge of the true GodL 
Before the end of the tenth century tlicrc 
were churches in Greenland, arid a bi- 
fhoprick had been eredled in the new town 
of Garde, the capital of the country, 
whither the Norwegians traded for many 

years- 
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y^zts* The Greenlanders foon after en- 
icrcafing, fpunded another little town called 
Albb, and a monaftery dedicated to St. 
ir^omas.. Arngrim Jonas has preferved a 
Jim of th6 bifliops of Garde: they were 
iuflfragans to the archbifliop of Drontheim, 
Xbci Greenlanders acknowledged the kingis 
pf, Norway for. their Sovereigns, and paid 
them an annual tribute, from which they 
ia vain endeavoured to free themfelves in 
the. year 1 26 1 . - This colony fubfifted till 
about the . year 1 348, which was the aera 
pf a. dreadful peftilence, known by the 
name of the Black Death, that made 
terrible: devaftition in the North. From 
that time *^ both the colony at Garde 

and 



♦ Though ; the pefti- 
khjce above - mentioned 
might contribute to the 
ruin of the colony, 
^nd tp . cut ofF its inter- 
courfe with Horway ; yet 
EcfeDE aflures us, that it 
fltU: fubfifted and main- 
tained fome correfpond- 
ence with the mother- 
country until the year 
1406, when the laft bi- 
0iop . was fent over to 
Greenland. The fame 
author attributes the neg- 
led and lofe of that an- 
cient colony to the dif- 

Chap. XL 



turbances in the North, 
occafioned partly by 
change and tranflation of 
the government in queen 
Margaret's reign (about 
the beginning of the 15th 
century) and partly by 
the continual wars, that 
followed between the 
Swedes and Danes, which 
caufed the navigation to 
thofe parts to be laid a- 
fide ; to which a natural 
caufe has alfo probably 
contributed, viz. that the 
feas on the eaftern coaft, 
which were formerly open, 
T 2 arc 
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and that at Albe, with all the other Nof* 
wegian fettlements on the eaftern coaft of 
Greenland, have been fo totally forgotten 
and negledled, that we are utterly ignorant 
what became of them. All the endeavours 
which have been ufed lince, have only 
tended to the difcovery of the weftern fhore, 
where in the prefent age the Danes have 
made four new fettlements. The Icelandic 
chronicles unanimoufly atteft, that the an- 
cient Norwegians eftablifhed a colony alfo 
on the weftern coaft ; btit as no remains of 
it are now extant, many people fufbefted the 
veracity of thofe hiftorians on this head, 
and confequently on many others. At 
length they have recovered all the autho- 
rity they were in danger of Idfing. It h 
not long fince the Danifli miflionaries dif- 
covered along this coaft the ruins of large 
ftone houfes, of churches built in the form 
of a crofs, and fragments of broken bells; 
they have alfo difcovered that the favage 
inhabitants of the country have prefcrved a 
diftinft remembrance of thofe ancient Nor- 
wegians, of the places where they dwelt, 



dre now clofed up with 
almoft perpetual flioaJs of 
ice, fo as to render it in- 
acceflible. Egede, how- 
ever, oflFers proofs that 
the old colony is not 



wholly extinft, and even 
propofes means of getting 
to them. See his Hift. of 
Greenland, chap4 ii, &Ci 
T. 

their 



their cuftoms, the quarrels their ancef- 
tprs had with them, and of the war 
which ended in the deftrudion of thofe 
Grangers *. 

We ought not, after this, to doubt 
what the fame chronicles tell us concern- 
ing other colonies, founded at the fame 
time, and particularly thofe in the eaft-^ 
ern part of Greenland. The difcovery of 
fuch aa ancient fettlement cannot fail of 
being a juft objedt of curiofity. It is true 
indeed, that feveral unfuccefsful attempts 
were made towards it in the kft age ; but 
were they fo well directed, as to bar all 
future hope? ? The moft intelligent per- 
Ibns are of opinion, that they were not. 
We may therefore expeft that an attentive 
government will ere Ipng furmount all the 
obftacles which have hitherto oppofed fo 
interefting a difcovery. 

The Scandinavians, now maftera of the 
northern ocean, and flufhed with fuccefs, 
became poflefled, at different times, of all 
the iflands, iix thofe fea$. Thus, while the 
Danes were reducing England, the Nor- 
"Wegians conquered a^ confiderable part of 

♦ SeeEcEDE'sdefcrip- the language of the na- 
tion of Greenland, p, 6. tive Greenlanders are 
^nd particularly the whole found at this 4.ay ni^ny 
2d chapter. — The fame Norwegian words. See 
fluthor tells us, that in ch. xvii. p. ibj- 
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Scotland, and peopled the Orkneys, tho 
Hebrides, the iflands of Fafo atid Shet-' 
land; in moft of which the Norwegian 
language is fpoken tp this dzf. Towards 
the end of the eleventh century, Maj^ui,^ 
the fon of Olave, one of their prihfccs, 
filled that part of the world with the'te- 
nown of his arms . Ordericu^ Vitalis, whofc 
acknowledged veracity iri the hiftorieS of 
France and England, may ferve to eflaWiih^ 
that of our old Icelandic chronicles, with 
which he perfedly agrees, irelites, that 
*• in the fifth year of the reign of William 
** Rufus, king of England *, Magnus king 
** of Norway vifited the Orkneys, and miade 
** a tour through part of Scotland, and 
" all the iflands in thofe feas that, bc- 
*' longed to him, as far as Anglefey. He 
** fettled colonies in the Ifle of Man, 
*^ which was then a defart, commanded 
*' them to build houfes, and took care 
^' they fhould be provided with neceflaries 
** of every kind. He afterwards made a 
*^ progrefs through feveral other iflands in 
** the great ocean, which are, in a manner, 
*^ beyond the limits of the world; and,, 
•' exerting his royal authority, obliged fet 
** veral people tp go and inhabit them* 

* This was in the year 1092. Vid. Orderic, Vi-r 
tsl. Hift. ecclef. lib. X, 

^ With 
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*<- With the fame earneftnefs did this pririce 
*^ apply hirilfelf for many years to increafe 
** his fubjeiSs and enlarge his empire." 
But if in an age when ignorance over- 
fpread the whole face of Europe ; when 
the aim of governments was; little more 
than felf-defencc ;• and when rapine and 
ttocSdihed^ xrompofed the mod: memorable 
evejBfts of hiftory ; if we are furprized to 
find, in fiich an age, colonies founded and 
unknown regions explored, by a people 
who are confidered as farther removed than 
other nations from civility and fcience; 
how will our furpriie be encreafed when 
wC'fihd them opening a way into that new 
world, which many ages after occafioned 
fuch a change among us, arid refledled fo 
much glory on its difcoverers; Strange as 
this may appear, the fadt becomes indif- 
putabie, when we confider that the beft 
authenticated Icelarjdic chronicles unani- 
moufly affirm it, that their relations con- 
tain nothing that can admit of doubt, and 
that they are fuppbrted by feveral concur- 
rent teftimonies. This is an event too in- 
terefting and too little known, not to re- 
quire a circumftantial detail; I fhall pro- 
ceed then, without any previous refledlions, 
to relate the principal circumftances, as I 
find them in the Treatife of Ancient Vinr 
land, written by Torfoeus j and in the hiftory 
Ghap. XI. T 4 of 
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of Greenland by Jonas Arngrim : two laei 
landic authors of undoubted credit, who 
have faithfully copied the old hiftorians of 
their own country *• 

There wa5, fay thofc ancient chrpnicks, 
an Icelander, nan>ed Heriol, who along 
with his fon BiARN, made every year ^ 
trading voyage to different countries, and 
generally wintered in Norway. Happen- 
ing one time to be feparated from each. 
Qther, the fon fleered his courfe for Nor- 
way, where he fuppofed he fhould njeet 
with his father; but on his arrival there, 
found he was gone to Greenland, a country 
but lately difcover^d, apd little known to. 
the Norwegians. Biarn determined, at all 
^vents, to follow his father, and fet fail for 
Greenland -, although, fays Arngrim, */ he 



* This little treatife of 
Torf?eus appeared in the 
year 1705, under the title 
of "' Hijioria VlnlantUas 
*' aniiqua^ fiu pars Ame- 
*^ rica Septentrionalis^ ubi 
^^ vominis ratio recenfetur^ 
** {ffr. ex anttquit, IJlan- 
^5 diets eruta^ Arngrim-s 
Hiftory of Greenland 
came out more than one 
hundred years before, but 
he only occafionally men- 
tipned this difcovery \\\ 
the 9th and loth chap- 



ters. The Icelandic ma- 
nufcripts that fpeak of it 
are numerous ; the prin- 
cipal are the Codex Flatey' 
enfis^ Hiemskrit^b^ Lani' 
noma Saga, or " Book 
** on the origin of coun- 
" tries 'y " and poffibly 
others that are now lofr, 
J)ut of which rriany ex- 
trails remain in thecol- 
lecSion of a learned Ice- 
lander named JBioRN db 
Skarp:^a, ^ 

y liad 
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?' had no-body on board who could dU 
f^ TcA him in the voyage, nor any parr 
'* ticular inftrudiions to guide him i fb 
^* great was the courage of the ancients ! 
** He fleered by the obfervation of the ftars, , 
*! and by what he had heard of the fitua- 
•f tion of the country he was in queft of/*' 
During the firft three days, he bore towards; 
the weft, but the wind varying to the 
north, and blowing ftrong, he was forced 
to run to the fouthward. The wind ceaf- 
ing in about twenty- four hours, they dif- 
f:overed land at a diftance, which as they 
approached they perceived to be flat and 
low, and covered with wood ; for which 
reafbn he would not go on fhore, as being 
convinced it could not be Greenland, which 
had been reprefcnted to him as diftinguifti- 
able at a great diftance for its mountains 
covered with fnow. They then failed away 
towards the North- weft, and were aware 
of a road which formed an ifland, but did 
not ftop there. After fome days they ar- 
rived in Greenland, where Biarn met with ' 
his fatber. 

The following fummer, viz. in the year 
1 002, Biarn made another voyage to Nor- 
way, where, to one of the principal lords 
of the country, named count Eric, he 
mentioned the difcovery he had made of 

Chap, XL fome 



fome unlwownriflands. The count bkmed* 
hx6 want of curiofity, and ftVongly prelfed 
hipi to . proceed on with hisrdifbovery. In 
confequeoce of this^^ advice Biarii^ as^fbon^ 
as 1m; was returned to Greenland to his fa-' 
ther, began to : think ferieufly of expldriog 
thpl? lands : with more attention. LMFi 
t^efon of' that fanxe Eric Rufus who had 
dtftpv^ed GreenUnd^ and ^ who was ftiH 
chi^f of the colony be had fettled ^there-; 
this Leif, I fay, beiag.defirous of rendering 
himfelf illuftrious hfce his father^ formed 
thedefign of going, thither himfelf^ and 
pfevailing on his father Eric to accompany 
1^^ they fitted out a veffel with five and 
thirty hands > but when the old man was 
fitting, out on horfeback to go to the fhip, 
his hqrfc happened to fall down under him; 
an a<?Qidqnt which heconfidered as an ad- 
nsjonitipn from heaven to defift from the 
eoterprizie i and therefore returning home, 
the lefs-fuperftitious Leif fet fail without 
him. 

He foon delcryed one of the coafts which 
Biarn had before fcen, that lay ncarcft to 
Greenland. He caft anchor and went on 
fhore, bjjt found only a flat rocky fhore 
without any kind of verdure ; he therefore 
immediately quitted it, after having firft 
given it the name of Helleland, or the 

'^ Flat 
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^^ Flat Country*." A fliqrt navigation, 
brought him to anpther place, which Bi- 
arn had alfo noted. In this land, which 
lay very low, they faw nothing but a few 
fcattered thickets, and white fand. This 
l\e called Mark-land^ or the *' Level 
^* country -f-." Two days profperous fail- 
ing brought them to a third fhore, which 
was (heltered to the north by an ifland. 
TThey difembarked there in v?iy fine, wea- 
ker, and . found plants which produced a. 
grain as fweet as honey. Leaving this> 
they failed weft ward, in fearch of fdme har- 
bour, and at length entering the mouth of 
a river, were carried up by the tide into a, 
lake whence the ftream proceeded. 

As foon as they^ were landed, they 
pitched their tents on the fhore, not yet 
daring to wander far from it. The river 
afforded then> plenty of very large fal- 
pions ; the air was foft and temperate ; the 
jibil appeared to^e fruitful, and the paftu- 






* Pays plat^ fays the flightly acquainted with, 

Frcrijch original. But * T. 

Hejuleland fliould ra- f Pays du platne^ fays 

^her be rendered '< Stony- our author. — ButMARKt 

•* land : " for Hella figni- land rather fignifies 

fits a Stone or Rock, in " Woody -land:" from 

the Northern languages ; mark (fyhay tefqua) a 

which our Frertch author Wood, or Rough Thick- 

fcems to have been but et. T. 
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rtge very good. The days in winter were 
much longer than in Greenland, and they 
had lefs fnow than in Iceland*. Entirely 
fatisfied with their new refidence, they 
crefted houfes and fpent the winter there. 

But before the fetting in of this feafon, a 
German who was of their company, named 
Tyrker, was one day miffing. Leif, ap- 
prehenfive for the fafety of a man who had 
been long in his father's family, and was 
an excellent handycraft, fent his people all 
about to hunt for him. He was at length 
found, finging and leaping, and cxpreffing 
the moft extravagant joy by his difcourfe 
and geftures. The aftoniftied Grcenlander^ 
enquired the reafon of fuch ftrange beha- 
viour, and it was not without difficulty, 



, * Arngrim adds, from 
the ancient chronicles, 
that their fhorteft day was 
fix, and their night eigh- 
teen hours. But it muft 
be-confeffed, that nothing 
can be more un€;ertain 
than this reckoning by 
hours, among a people 
who had no exaft method 
of computing time. The 
arguments of Torfae^s on 
this fubjeft make it evi- 
dent, that the old Icelan- 
dic word which we tranf- 
late Hour, is of a very 



vague and undetermined 
fignification ; and that 
the ancient chronicles may 
be fo underftood as to 
give us room to conclude 
that at the winter folftice 
the fun rofe there at 8 in 
the morning and fet at4. 
This gives us the 49th 
degree, which is the la- 
titude of Canada and 
Newfoundland. See the 
Supplement to Torfaeus's 
Ancient Vinland, &c. 

Firfi Edit 

pwing 
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bwing to the diiFerencc of their languages^ 
that Tyrker made them underftand he had 
difcovered wild grapes near a place which 
he pointed out. Excited by this news> 
they immediately went thither, and brought 
back feveral bunches to their commander^ 
who was equally furprized. Leif ftill 
doubted whether they were grapes ; but 
the Gertnan afTured him he was born in a 
country where vines grew, and that he 
knew them too well to be miftaken. Yield- 
ing to this proof, Leif named the country 
ViNLAND, or the Land of Wine; 

Leif returned to Greenland in the fpring y 
but one of his brothers, named Thor- 
Vald, thinking he had left the difcovery 
imperfeft, obtained from Eric this fame 
Veffel and thirty men. Thorvald arriving 
at Vinland, made ufe of the houfes built 
by Leif, and living on fifh, which was in 
great plenty, paffed the winter there. In 
the fpring he took part of his people, and 
fet out weftward to examine the country. 
They met every where with very pleafing 
landfcapes, all the coafts covered with fo- 
refts, and the fhores with a black fand. 
They faw a multitude of little iflands^di-* 
Vided from eacrh other by fmall arms of the 
fea, but no marks of either wild beafts, 
or of men, except a heap oPwood piled up 
in the form of a pyramid. Having ipent 
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the fiimmer in this furvey, they returned 
in autumn to Aeir winter quarters ; but 
the fumnier following Thorvald being 
defirous of exploring the ealtem and nor-p 
them coafts, his veuel was a good dea| 
fliattered by a ftorm, and the remainder oF 
that feafon was taken up iii repairing her^ 
He afterwards fet up the keel, which was 
imfit for fervice, at the extremity of a 
heck of land, thence called KiELLAR-iiis, 
or Cape-Reel*. He then proceeded tb 
iiirvey the eaftern cdafts, whete he ,gl,vjS 
names to feveral Bays arid Capes which he 
then difcovered. 

On his landing one day, attraAed by the 
beauty of ihe fhore, he wa$ aware of three 
little leathferil canoes, in each of, which 
were three perfbns fcemingly half-alleep. 
Thorvald and his companions infiantly rail 
fn and feized them all excepting one, whcj 
cfcapcd ; and by a ferocity as imprudent a? 
it was cruel, put them to death the fame 
day. Soon afterwards, as they lay on thd 
fame coaft, they were fudderily alarmed by 
the arrival of a great number of thefe little 
reflels, which covered the whole bay. 
Thorvald gave immediate orders to his 
party to defend themfelves with planks and 

* Or as we flaould exprefs it in Englifh, Keil- 
KHSS. T. 

boards 



Ijoarcfe s^ink their tiarts, which quite Ailed 
the air; and the farages having in vaiii 
wafted afl their arrows, after an hoor*s 
combat, betook thenifclvcs to a precipitatfc 
flight. The Norwegians called them in 
derifioti Skrjelingues, i. e. fmall and 
puny men*: the chronicles tell us, that 
this kind of men are neither endowed with 
ftrength nor courage, and that there Would 
be nothing to fear from a whole army of 
them. Arngrim adds, that thefe Skrae- 
lingues are Ae fame people who inhabit 
Ae weftcrn parts of Greenland, and that 
the Norwegians who are fettled on thofe 
coafts had called the favages they met with 
there by the fame name. 

Thorvald was the only one who wa^. 
mortally wounded, and dying foon after, 
paid the penalty that was juftly due for his 
inhuman condudl. As he defired to be 
buried with a crofs at his feet, and an- 
other at his head, he feems to have im- 
bibed fome idea of Chriftianity, which at 
that time began to dawn in Norwegian 
Greenland. His body was interred at the 
point of the Gape, where he had intended 

* TTiey alfo called mg equivalent to small 

Aem Sm^lings, which in Englifh. Vid. Buffaei 

figniftes the feme thing ; Not. in Arii Polyhift. 

Smjel in Icelandic be- Sched. p. 33. 1^. 
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ko make a fetdement ; which Cape wai 
named from the crofles, KRossA^Niss qr 
KoRSNAS^* The feafba being too far 
advanced for undertaking the voyage home» 
the reft of the crew ftaid the winter therci 
and did not reach breenl^d till the follow- 
ing Ipring. We are farther told, that they 
loaded the vefTel with vine-fets, and all the 
iraifins they could preferve. 

Eric+ had left a third fbn, named 
Thorstein, who as foon as he was in- 
formed of his brother Thdryald'g deaths 
embarked that very year with his wife 
Gudride, and a feledl crew of twenty men. 
His principal dcfign was to bring his bro- 
ther's body back to Greenland^ that it 
might be buried in a country more agree- 
able to his manes, and in a manner more 
honourable to his family. But during the 
whole furnmer the winds proved fo con-- 
trary arid tempeftuous, that after feveral 
fruitlefs attempts, he was driven back to a 
part of Greenland far diftant from the co4 
lony of his countrymen. Here he was 



* Or, according to the 
EngllQi dialed):, Cross- 

NBS8,orCAPErCROSS. T, 
t M. Mallet fays, 
^* Leifavoit laijfe un troi^ 
** Jienti fUs nomme Thor^ 
** flein : * but this is evi- 



dently a miftake, for he 
tbils us in the liext liiiej 
thatTHORSTEiN was the 
brother of Thprvald? 
and he had before called 
Thorvald the brother 
of Leif. T. 

confined 
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confined during the rigor of the wihtefi 
deprived of all affiftance, and expofed to 
the feverity of fo rude a climate. Thefe 
niisfortunes were encreafed by a contagious 
fickriefs, which carried off Thorftein and 
moil of his company. His widow tqok 
care of her hufband's body, and returning 
with it in the fpring, interred it in the bu- 
rial-place of his family* 

Hitherto we have feen the Norwegians 
only making flight efforts to eftablifli 
themfelves in Vinland. The year after 
Thorftein's death proved more favourable 
to the defign of fettling a colony. A rich 
Icelander, named Thorfin, whofe gene- 
alogy the chronicles have carefully pre* 
ferved, arrived in Greenland from Norway, 
with a great number of followers. He 
cultivated an acquaintance with Leif, who 
fince his father Eric's death was head of 
the colony; and with his confent efpoufed 
Gudride, by whom he acquired a right to 
thofe claims her former hufband had on 
the fettlements at Vinland. Thither he foon 
went to take poiTeffion, having with him 
Gudride and five other women, befides fixty 
lailors, much cattle, provilion, and imple- 
ments of hufbaodry. Nothing was omitted 
that could forward an enterprize of this 
kind. Soon after his arrival on the coaft 
he caught a great whale, which proved 

Vol. I. Chap. XL U very 
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very ferviceable to the whole company. The 
pafturage was found to be fo plentiful and 
rich, that a bull they had carried over with 
them became in a fhort time remarkable 
for its fiercenefs and ftrength. 

The remainder of that fummer, and the 
winter following were fpent in takirig all 
neceflary precautions for their prefervation, 
and in procuring all the conveniences of 
which they had any idea. The fuccceding 
fummer the Skrelingues or natives of the 
country came down in crowds, and brought 
with them various merchandizes * for traf- 
fic. It was obfervcd that the roaring of 
the bull terrified them to fuch a degree, 
that they burft open the doors of Thorfin's 
houfe, and crowded in with the utmoft 
precipitation. Thorfin fufFered his people 
to traffic with them, but ftridlly forbad 
their fupplying them with arms, which 
were what they feemed moft defirous of 
obtaining. The Greenland women offered 
them different kinds of eatables made with 
milk, of which they were fo fond, that 
they came down in crowds to beg them ia 
exchange for their fkins. Some difpute^ 
that arofe obliged the Skrelingucs to retire, 

* The chronicles re- of ftirs, fables, the Ikina^ 
mark, that thefe mer- of white ratSj &c. 
chandizes confifted chiefly 



and Thorfih furroiinded the manufadory 
Svith a ftrong palifade to - prevent fur-^ 
prize. 

Nothing memorable oqcurred the next 
year. The Skrelingues again offered tneir 
commodities, and again begged to have 
arms in exchange. Thefe being always 
denied, one of themi ftole an hatchet, and 
returned highly pleafed to his companions.. 
Eager to try the new inftrument, he gave 
a violent blow to one of his ponirades, and 
killed him on the Ipot. All who were 
prefent flood filent with aftonifliment 'till 
one whofe (hape and air befpoke him to be a 
pttTon of fome authority among them, took 
tip the inftrument, and after clofely ex* 
amining it, threw it with the utmoft in- 
dignation as far as he could into the fea. 

After ftaying there three years, Thorfin 
returned home, with a valuable cargo of 
raifins and other merchandize ; the fame 
of which fpreading through the North, the 
incitements of curiolity and gain drew fe-. 
veral adventurers to Vinland. The aathor 
of the chronicle, called the Manuscript 
GF Flatey, relates, that after feveral 
ydyages^ Thorfin ended his days in Ice- 
land, where he had built a very fine houfe^ 
and lived in fplendor as one of the firft 
Ibrd^ of the country ; that he had a fon 
named Snorro, born in Vinland; that his 
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widow went on a pilgrimage to Rome af- 
ter his death, and having at her return 
devoted herfelf entirely to religion, died in 
a monaftery in Iceland, near a church 
created by her fbn. The fame author 
adds, that this account is confirmed by 
Thorfin himfelf, and mention^ the fads as 
well known to all the world. Another 
manufcript relates the fame circumftanccs 
only with fome inconfiderable variations. 

But to return to the new colony, where 
Thorfin had without doubt left fome of 
his people : two brothers, named Helgtje 
and FiNBOG, Icelanders by birth, going 
to Greenland, were perfuaded to fit out 
two veflels, and undertake a voyage to this 
new country. Fkeidis, the daughter of 
Eric Rufus, accompanied them ; but this 
woman, unworthy to belong to fo illuf- 
trious a family, impofed upon the two 
brothers, and during their ftay in Vinland, 
raifed fuch difturbances as ended in the 
maffacre of thirty people. Freidis not 
daring to ftay after this bloody fcene, fled 
to Greenland to her brother Leif, where 
Ihe fpent the refidue of her days hated and 
defpifed by all mankind. Helgue and 
Finbog were among the unfortunate vic- 
tims, and it is probable that thofe who 
efcaped fettled in the country. 

This 
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This Is the fubftance of what we find la 
the'anclent Icelandic writers concerning the 
difcovery of Vinland : and as they only 
mention It occafionally, this accounts for 
their filence In refpefl: to the fequel. There 
is reafon to fuppofe, that the people of the 
North continued to make voyages to Vin- 
land for a long time : but as nothing par- 
ticular occurred afterwards, hiftorians 
deemed it Tufficlent to mention fuch cir- 
cumftances as related to its firft difcovery 
and fettlement. Yet the Icelandic chro- 
nicles fom^times fpeak of Vinland after- 
wards. There is one of them In particu- 
lar (which the critics efteem very au- 
thentic) that makes exprefs mention of a 
Saxon prieft, named John, who after hav- 
ing ferved a church in Iceland for the fpacc 
of four years, pafled over to Vinland,, with 
an intention of converting the Norwegian 
colony ; but we may conclude his attempt 
did not fucceed, fince we find he was con- 
demned to death. In the year 1 1 2 1, Eric, 
a bifhop of Greenland, went over there on 
the fame errand, but we know not with 
what fuccefs. Since that time Vinland 
feems by degrees to have been forgotten in 
the North; and that part of Greenland 
which had embraced Chriftianity being 
loft, Iceland alfo fallen from its former 
ilate, and the northern nations being 
Chap. XL . U 3 wafted 
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wafted by a pcftilence, and weakened by 
ihternal feuds, all remembrance of that 
difcovery was at length utterly obliterated^ 
and the Norwegian A^nlanders themfelves 
having no further connedion with Europe^ 
were either incorporated into, or deflroyed 
By their barbarian neighbours *• Be this 
as it riiay, the teftimony of our ancient 
phronicks is ftrongly corroborated by the 
pofitive teftimony of Adam of Bremen, 
si well-efteemed hiftprian, who lived in 
the very age when the difcovery was madie. 
Adam was a virtuous ecclefiaftic, who re- 
peived all he relates from the rnouth of^ 
Swain ll.^f- king of Denmark, who ha4 
entertained' him during the long abode he 
made in, that kingdom. Thefe are his owq 
words J, ** The king of Denmark hath 
^^ informed me, that another ifland has 
f^ been difcovered in the ocean that wa/hes 
^' Norway or Finmark, which ifland is 
f^ called Vinland, from the vines which 



* In his firft edit, our 
author was of opinion, 
that the favages called 
EsKiMAUx, whp inhabit 
Newfoundland, might ^ 
p6flibly be dcfcended from 
that Norwegian colony* 
as being diftinguiftied 
from the other inhabit- 
ants of America by their 



white fkins, their fair 
hair, and bufliy beards i 
but upon revifaj he found 
reafon to difcard this opi- 
nion. ' ' ' 'j'^ 

t Called by the Danes 

SUENON ZSTRIDSEN. 

Firft EB^ 
X Vid. AdamBrem.de 
fitu Dan. c. 246. 

^^ grovv^ 



row tbcre^fpont^rieoufljr; and we learn, 
ot by fabulous hearjfey, but by the cx- 
refs report of certain Danes, that fruits 
re produced there: without cultivation/' 
ice we fee^i that this was not only ad- 
ted as a certain fa€fe in Greenland, Ice-^ 
I artd Norway, b^t the fame of it was 
Ij^ead abroad in Denmark * ; and we 
r add in England, Normandy, and un- 
btedly much further. Ordericus Vita- 
the hiftorian of the Normans and 
l^iih, whom I before mentioned,, reckons 
land along witli Greenland Iceland and 
Orkneys - as countries under the domi- 
a of the king of Norway, and- whofe 
imerce entreafed his revenues "f. What 
im of Bremen immediately adds after 
foregoing paffage, merits like wife fome 
intiojQ, as it indicates the ftrong propcn- 
pf tjae- Norwegians for maritime en- 
)rizes, and (what wc fhould little ex- 

RiiiJbct ptet;ends, fince he exprefsly names 

* ifti this place Adam it in that fame work. It 

Qs Finlaud in Swe- is needlefs to confute an 

Among the many opinion fo contrary to 

conjeflures of this probability, and devoid of 

, there is not one lefs all foundation, 
ttfiblfe than this. A- t Order. Vitil. hift. 

of Bremen was well Ecclef. ad an. 1098. 
tainted with Finland, 

i^hapiiXL U 4 pcd: 
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pea From fo unenlightened a pco|)lc) for 
expeditions that had even no other end 
but to make new difcoveries. •* In ad- 
*' vancing farther towards the North," 
fays he, *' we meet with nothing but a 
*' boundlefs fe*, covered with enormous 
♦* pieces of ice, and hid in perpetual dark- 
*' nefs." (He certainly means thofe almoft 
continual fogs, fo well known to fuch as 
frequent the feas of North America.) 
** Harold, prince of Norvvay, lately was 
*^ very near having a fatal proof of this, 
** whdn being defirous cif knowing the ex- 
** tent of the northern ocean, he tried to 
** difcover it with feveral veffels ; but the 
*^ limits of the world being hid from their 
" fight by thick darknefs, they were with 
** difficulty preferved from deftrudion in 
*^ that vaft mafs of waters." We fee, not- 
withftanding this figurative manner of 
ipeaking, that Harold had formed fome great 
defign, concerning which hiftory leaves us 
In the dark; and without doubt he was 
not the only one of his age and nation, 
whofe enterprizes of this kind are buried in 
oblivion. Fame, as wejl as all other fub- 
lunary things, is governed by Chance, and 
without her affiftance, the attempt made 
by Alfred the Great to difcover a north-caft 
paflage to the Indies, would have ftill 

remained 
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• In th^ CettoB Libra* 
is bappiiy prererrcd A 
elation of IRU Voyage, 
^iHitc^iv Ih kh6 Ssicoh hn^^ 
gttkgi^ bf ALmEB hifli'> 
felff as be todc it dowii 
from tiic mouth of Oc- 
*Ht fer, i Nof tun^glah, Wh6 
it fiiouU k^tfii had betn 
fent by him into tbofe 
feas, for the purpofc men^ 
tioned imihe text. 'I'he 
yiarlrattre, it thttt be 
uwned, ap^fi to us In 
this ei^ightf nfed iige but 
Ibort and AipeificiiS : but 
if we cohilde)' tile ttm^ ih 
Which it ^ii^ Written, 
whut muft we think i^ 
the amazing qipacity of 
that great monarch, who 
tbuld conceive dr trtcou- 
rage fucb an attempt, and 
wSo could <iondefcdnd to 
ilirrite down with his own 
Tiarid the refult of the 
ciitjuiry, which probably 
the Ndtwegian adv^n^ 
tnr^r was not able to do 
iiimieif, and which the 
)cing might not chufe 
t6 tiruft to thie pexi of 
^nothef, who might not 
hav« been fo txzSt ot- 
(rutious ? 

VpI- I. Cbap. Xl* 



4n the faitie traft |b* 
king has aifo given tb^ 
f^pdrt of WiJtri&f AH, 
an Art|16 Sixdh^ irkottl 
he bad fent to ttflptf thtf 
fialcicr. The fubftihtc 
o/ Other's account may 
be ftefl tn ttadkluyt'i 
V«yift|;eS| aiid in pittt iti 
Spelman's Life ef Alfred^ 
1. 153. The original was 
hrft publiflied with a La- 
tin Verfsdh, at the end of 
W&lker's Lat. trattflatiM 
of Spelman^ and has bteit 
reprinted (at the eqd of 
Jtrii FblyhiJ!. Schada Ji 
jfjbndia ab AndfaiA hujfd^^ 
itafk. tf 3[.3, 4/^.) undet 
this titUf PmfUis Oh« 
TH£Ri Halgoland9 ' itor» 
^Jegi^ idt etWVltsTAtll 
AHgll^ fecunduih harrairdftft 
i^runAm dtjuis^ tJnint tk 
ultimam tlag^im fepttntti^^ 
naUm^ Tjtriufque autem in 
mart Balihko IfavigaiU^ 

HiikS, juffii ^LFREDl 
Magni Anglarum regis j 
feculo a nativtiati Chrijli 
nonofaSfis\ ab ipso Reg« 
Anglo- SaxonUi lingua de^ 
pripius^ demum . *. • La tine 
verfus^ et una cum *' Joh. 
" ^peliiianoi Vita ^U 



the Europeans Teem to have iuuL a !wohder^ 
fill propenlity, peculiar to themfelves,. for 
great and daring enterprizes. Hence we may 
forefeet that the glory of pervading the 
whole glbhe is relied for them. And 
douhtlefe; the time jpviU cdij^c, w}i.eji they 
will explore and meafure the vaft countries 
4>f Terra Auftralis^ will cjuife. beneath the 
poles, and will fecurelyi and freely in everjr 
fenfc of the.exprefiion,.,sAiL round thr 

WORLD. 

• To return to oiir fubjedi. The difcovery 
of a diftdnt cpuntry called yinland, and th? 
reality of a Norwegian, colony > fettling 
there, appear to be fadls fo well attcfted on 
aU fides, and related with circumftances fo 
probable, as to leave no room for apy 
doubt. But to fettle the gesogr^hjot^k 
cOuntiy' "^ere this happened^ « not an 
cafy matter. To fucceed in an enquiry of 
^is kind we fhould know what part of 
America lies neareft to Greenland; by 
what nations it is inhabited; what are 
their languages and traditions; as alfo die 
cufloms and produce of their countries; 

' branches 

*^ frcdi Magnf,'* e veteri fqgnitioneniy repetfivs^ (i( 

€od. AtS/ ^ibltoth Cotton, ^rm^irj Nqt^s acUntSlnf 

idittis : Jamyercy ob an- ^^i^NDl^^A Bussiso. 

ttMiitaiemj it feptentrh- T.. 

nfilis tfini temporis Ji^tus 

branches 
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braijchea of kno\ylcdge thefe, wbieh w^^ 
fliall but very imperfeftjy learn from the 
books hitherto publifljed. Neverthclefs, 
tbough we may not be able to afcertain ex-^ 
afbly the fituation of Vinland, we have fuf- 
licient room, to conjecture that this qolony. 
could not De far from the coafts of Labra- 
dor, orthoie of Newfoundland which are^ 
pot far from it : nor is there any circum- 
ftance in the * relations of the anqient chro- 
nicles, butvyhatmay be accounted for oij^ 
iuch a fuppofition. 

Theiirft difficulty that muft be obviated, 
is the fhort fpace of time that appears to 
have been taken up in paffing to this coun- 
try from Greenland. To this end we muf^ 
obferve, tl^atthe Norw^egians might fet fail 
from the weftern, as well as from thq 
.eaftern coaft of that country, fince (as hatl^ 
been faid before) they had fettled o,a bpth 
fides of it. Now it is certain, that Davis $ 
Streight, which feparates Greenlan.(i fronj 
the American continent, is very harrow in 
feveral places; and it appears from the 
journal taken by the learned Mr. Ellis, in 
his voyage to Hudfon's Bay, that jiis paf- 
fage from Cape Fare\\fell, which is the 
moft fouthern point of Greenlanjd, into 
the entrance of the Bay, was but feven or 
eight days eafy fail with a wind indifFer-? 
enily favourable. The dift^nce between 

^^hap. XL * the 
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the fame Cape and the neareft coaft of La- 
brador is ftill much lefs. As it cannot be 
above two hundred French leagues^ the 
voyage could not take up above feven or 
eight days, even allov^ring for the delays 
that muft have happened to the ancients 
through their want of that fkill in naviga- 
tion which the moderns have fince ac- 
quired. This could therefore appear no 
fuch frightful diftance to adventurers who 
had newly difcovered Greenland, which is 
feparated from Iceland at leaft as far. This 
reafoning is ftill farther enforced, when we 
refled that the diftance of Iceland itfelf, 
from the neareft part of Norway, is double 
to that above-mentioned. 

In effedt, the hiftory of the North 
abounds with relations of maritime expedi- 
tions of far greater extent than was necef- 
fary for the difcovery of America. The 
fituation of Greenland, relative to this new 
country, not being fufBciently I^nown, is 
the only circumftance that can prejudice 
one againft it ; but when we have mattered 
the greater objedion, why fliould we make 
any difficulty of the lefs ? We fhould ceafe 
to be furprized at thofe fame men crojffing 
a fpace of two hundred leagues, which 
was the diftance between them and Ame- 
rica, whofe courage and curiofity had fre- 
quently prompted them to traverfe the 

ocean, 
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ocean^ and who had been accuftomed to per^ 
form voyages of three or four hundred leagues 
before they quitted their former fettle- 
ments. We may indeed fuppofe> that when 
they made incurfions into England^ France, 
Spain, or Italy, they were direded by the 
coafts, from which they were never far 
diftant ; but how can the rapidity of their 
motions be accounted for, if they never loft 
fight of land ? How could fo imperfeft a 
kind of navigation ferve to convey into 
England fuch numerous fleets as failed from 
Denmark and Norway ? How were Ice- 
land, the ifles of Faro, Shetland and Green- 
land explored ? There is nothing then in 
the diftance of America that can render it 
unlikely to have been difcovered by the 
Norwegians, Let us fee if there are hot 
other greater difiiculties. 

The relations handed down to us in the 
chronicles, and the name affixed to this 
new-difcovcred country, agree in defcribing 
it as a foil where the vine fpontaneoufly 
grows. This circumftance alone has ferved 
with many people to render the whole 
account fufpefted j but on a clofer view, 
we ihall find it fo far from overthrow- 
ing, that it even confirms the other parts 
of the relation. I fhall not evade the diffi- 
culty (as I might) by anfwering, that very 
poffibly the Norwegians might be fo little 

Chap. XL acquainted 



acqiiainied with grimes, as to miii^ke car- 
tants for them, wnich in the, Northerri 
languages are called P^im-i^r \ or vint' 
terries ; and oif which in feveral places they 
make a kind of iermented liquor : but I 
can affert on the Faith bf the moft credible 
travellers, that nqk only in Canada the vine' 
grows without cultivation, and bears afmall 
well-tafted friiit ] but that it is alfo found 
in far more northern latituaes, and evfert 
Inhere the winters are very feverc, the 
evidence of Mr. fillis-f* may here render all 
others needleis. I'his curious and fenfiblc 
obferver met with the fame kind of vine, 
about the Englifh fettlements in lludfon's 
Bay;^ the fruit of which he compares to 
ihe currants of the Levant. Now Labra- 
dor is not far from thence ; it lies pattlj^ 
in the fame, and pairtly in a more fduthern 
latitude, and their feveral produdlions fccra 
to be inuch alike. Befides, as the Europeans 
rfiever penetrated very far into the country,' 
it wou(d not prove that there were no jines 
there, even if they had not met v^itn any. 
But we have room to expedt greater dis- 
coveries on this fubjedl from Mr. Calm, 
a Swedifli botanifty educated under Lin- 

* Viln-idr^ or rather Grapes. T» 

^/«-^^, is a general name f Voyage to HudibnV 

in the North for Goofe- Bay, by Mu Ellis. Vol. 

feerries. Currants, and \h 
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n«us, who' fcmcxyears fince maJe a ctiriotr* 
progrefs through Canada, with a view td 
its natural hiftory and productions. Ac- 
cording to him, the colony of Vinlano 
was in the iflind of Newfoundland, which 
is only fepatated from the continent of La-* 
brador by a narrow ftteight of a few leagues 
called Be LL£-ISL£ *. This he has under-* 
taken to prove in a part of his work not 
yet publimfcd ; nor can any writer invefti- 
gate fuch an inquiry fo well as one who ha$ 
bfeen himfelf upon the fpot. 

As to the other circumftances of the re- 
Idtiort, the account given by the ancient 
chronicles agfees in all refpedts.with the 
reports of modern voyagers. Theie tell us> 
that the native favages of thofe countries, 
froni the frequent ufe they make of them iii 
fifhing, can in a (hort time colledt together 
a vaft huiiibef of canoeS ; that they are very 
ikilful with their bow§ arid arrows; that 
on the coails they fifti for whales, and in 
the inland parts live by hunting; fo that 
th^ir ttieithandize confif^s of whale-bone 
and Various kinds of fkins arid furs ; that 
they are very fond 6f , iron or hardware,' 
cfpecially arms, hatchets, arid other inftru- 
ments of like fort -f ; that they are- very 

* Cdm*s Refa til Norra- America. Tomeii. p. 471- 
f VW. EHifi uK fuprav 
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apt to rob ftrangers, but are otherwi^ 
cowardly and unwarlike. 

If to this pidhire you add, that they are 
for the moft part of a middle ftature, and 
little fkilled in the art of war, it is no 
wonder that the Norwegians, the largeil, 
flrongeft and moll adlive people of Europe 
fhould look upon them with contempt, as 
a poor, weak, degenerate race. It is re- 
markable that the name they gave them of 
Skrelingues is the fame with which 
they denoted the Greenlanders, when they 
firfl: discovered them. In reality thefe 
Grebnlanders andtheEsK^MAuxfeem 
to have been one people 5 and this likencls 
between them, which has fo much ftruck 
the moderns, could not fail of appearing in 
a ftronger light to the Norwegians, who 
were ftill better able to compare them to- 
gether. *^ I believe, fays Mr. Ellis, that 
*^ the Efkimaux are the fame people with 
** the Greenlanders ; and this feems the 
•* more probable, when we confider the 
** narrownefs of Davis's Streight, and the 
*^ vagabond ftroUing life we find all this 
*' nation accuftomed to lead wherever we 
** meet with them." This is alfo the opi- 
nion of Mr. Egede, who knew the Green- 
landers better than any body. He obferves, 
that according to their own accounts, Da- 
vis's Streight is onlyadqep bay, which rpDS 

on 



>n, narrowing towards the north, till the 
:>ppofit5 American continent can be eafily 
dlifcerned from Greenland, and that the 
BXtr^mi^-ef^feis hay en^ in'a river, over 
which, wandering favages, inured to cold, 
might ealily pafs from one land to the 
other, even if thcy^a^ l^ftd np^capoes* 

The refult of all this feems to be, that 
there can be no doubt, b^t that the Norwc-f 
gian Greenlanders difcovered the American 
continent ; that the place where they fet- 
tled was either the country of Labrador, of 
NfwfoiMvMfpd^ si(^ th^ t^eir <<9t^ny iiib-^ 
^fted ther^c f good w)iile. Bm t\\pn thi$ is 
^1 .we c^ fay about it lyjkth iMEiy qerta^nty^ 
To ;endeav$)fiic to afcertain the pxsiSt $te, 
jpj^^nt ai^4 ibrtjuqe of the eijkabli^jp^epl:, 
W^V^ |>e ^ fruitlefs labour. /pTime a4i4 
chance t^ay po^ly ^ne day Hifqrni ^s ojf 
l^eie circumftances. J &all not therefore 
amufe 4he reader with unpertain conjec- 
tures ;^ neiliier fhall 1 trouble hioa with 
iudi x;efl?£tions as he Is a>ble tp make much 
better th^n myfelf. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Of /he'cujloms and manners of the ancient ' 
' Northern nations. - 



'HpEVEk attempts to ddineate the 
mariners of the ancient inhabitants 
of the North, will find their love of war 
dnd paffion for arms among the moft cha- 
raSeriftifc and expreflivc lines of the por- 
Jti^ait.- Their prejudices, their cuftoms, 
their daily occupations, their dthufemcnts, 
in Ihort, every adlon of their lives Mrereall 
impreffed with this paffion. They paffed 
the greateft part of their time cither in 
fcataps or on board their fleets, employed 
in real engagements, in preparations for 
them, or in fham fights 5 for whenever 
they were conftrained to live in peace, the 
refemblance of war furniflied out their 
higheft entertainment. They then had 
reviews, mock battles, which frequently 
etidid luu real pnes, tournaments^ the bo- 
dily exercifes of wreftling, boxing, racing, 

&c. 



&c* The^cft of their time was commonly 
fpent in hunting*, public bufinefs, drink-* 
ing and fleeping. " The Germans," fays 
TacituSi " when not engaged in war, pafs 
** their time in indolence, fearing and 
** fleep. The brayeft and moft warlike 
** among them do nothing themfelves ; 
** but transfer the whole care of the houfe, 
** family and pofleffions to the female3> 
*' the. old men and fuch as are infirm 
" among them : And the fame people, by 
•^ a ftrange contradifflion of nature, both 
** love ina<9:ion and hate peace." AH the 
Celtic nations lie under the fame reproach 
from the Gredk and Roman authors 5 and 
it is eafy to conceive, that a people who- 



• So Cacfar writes of 
the Germans, Vita omnts 
in venationibm at que tH 
Jiudits ret mUitaris confijliu 
■^ TacitQs is believed 
to have faid the fame 
thing in the paffage quo* 
ted below, but as fdme of 
the words are thought to 
be corrupt, our author has 
droptthim in his quota- 
tion. The whole paflage 
ftandsin the copies thus, 
. ^uotiens helium non ineunt^ 
NGN multum venatibus ; 
plus per, otium tranfizunt^ 
dediti fomno ciboque. (Ta- 
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cJt* Germ. c. 15.) The 
learned are generally of 
opinion^ th^t the fecoiid 
NON here is fpurious^ aild 
that we 0iould read mul* 
turn venatibus^ or turn vitam 
UenatibuSj &c* But Pel- 
loutier thinks Tacitus 
meant td infmuate that 
the Germans beftow a 
fmall portion of their time 
in hunting, but much 
more in idlenefs, feafting 
and fleeping. Hift. des 
Celtes« torn. i. p. 449* 

T- 
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affixed kfeas of cotitcaript to afl^^Mbourcf 
body^nd mi^) ii^ for t^ iiiiofli pitiftino^ 
thiiig . dife to do but to cafonfe atodiflccp^ 
ivhenevcf the ftate xJidwot call thdm to 
iimis. This was i(he badge aiid*i»ibleft 
^riyiiege of thdr Ubeity ; every f«fc ttistn 
tplac^ life glory andihappinefe fn iwag of- 
tetiinn^d^o {bletnn «metftaintnents^^ land 
the hdp€s t)f partakih^ xrf wernal feife 
iilledi a^we have 4teii,5iei North widi he- 
roes. /Olbw j^le^ii^-'and other rewarfls 
/have b«ft conceived Aiiwter the iniStKtn^ df 
othtrtlime* >: I^Undtibm have in their in- 
xfkocy te^'^vciiiedrbytJthe force of kili- 
^mate ; arid their Ififft' i^iJlbtws, ^rrfrwh 
fendeavpttfing to^ftem^is wrrehtvjbw borwe 
away with it themfelves, have ever by their 
;fe*ws> '<ahd trJffittifiori*^ taftfef^e^ '-Ari4 en- 
; creaiei ^ts iiatutal ^pr^ydllfehce. *^ Aftidte 
: *V .th« Cells yi(as their jieaine^i hiftorian tdls 
*« us) *hfere was no iwrtiofial or^prwiftdal 
*' afle^lyheia; ^o dvil of reh'gibds-^fti- 
/f^^ varobieryed; up biu'h'-day, 'marriage or 
V fiiaeiial. properly folemfiiaed ; no treaty 
of dlli^ttee ^r fifendftlip entered iirto, in 
whi(!h Tdafling did; not bear a' |3yincipal 
part*.'* In all thie hiftorical monu- 
meniK of ^ancient Scandinavia we con- 

^ * VM. Pelloutier.Hift. 'dci Celtes. Tom. i.lib,2* 
- '•', . V / ftantly 
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ftantly hear of freque,nt ^nd ^xqeflive feijft- 
ings *. Tacitus (^ferves, that the plenti- 
ful tables of the chiefs, were, among thQ 
Gern^ans, the wages of their dependants -f-. 
Nor could a great ford or chieftain take a 
readier way to attraft a numerous train of 
followers, th^n Vy. often making magnifi- 
cent entertainments. . It was at tahle that • 
the Germans confulted together on their 
raoft important concerns, fuch as the eledtr 
ing of their princes, the entering into wai*, 
or the cojicluding of peace, &c. On thp 
morrow they re-coni^lered the refolutions 
of the preceding night, fuppofing, adds the 
faine hiftorian, ^* that the proper time to 
** tak? each others opinions was when the 
^ foul wgis too open for difguife ; and to de;- 
** termine, wheu i^ was too cautious to err." 
Thp common li<juors at thefe caroufals 

- were either beer, mead or wine when they 

* tVe find remarkable number of days not 

inftances in the Icelandic lefs than 900 perfons, 

Chrof^ides, quoted by and at laft feht them away 

- Ari^grimi Jonas. Crymbg. with prefents. Feafts of 
lib. i. cap. 6. p. 54. Two this fort were frequent in 
brothers in Iceland ^t Norway and throughout 
the fimeral of their fa- all the North. Fir ft Edit. 
ther, m^de a feaft fbr - f Nam tpultg^ et quam^ 
xaobjifdriqns, and regaled quam incomptr^ largi tam^n 

• thefitt fourteen days. An- apparatus ^ projiipendio ce- 
-d^*r inhabitant of Iceland * duni. Mor. Germ. cap. 
entertained for th,e fame 14. 
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could get it : Thefe thfey drank out of 
earthen or wooden pitchers, or elfe out of 
the horns of wild bulls with which their 
forefts abounded, or laftly out of the sculls 
of their enemies* The principal per/on at 
the table took the cup firft, and rifing up, 
faluted by name either him who fat next 
him, or him who was neareft in rankj 
then he drank it off, and caufing it to be 
^lled up again to the brim, prefented it to 
the man whom he had faluted *. Hence 
came the cuftom of drinking, to the health 
of the guefts : But I know not whether 
that of drinking to the honour of the Gods 
was generally pradifed among all the * Go- 
thic and * Celtic people, or only among fomp 
of the northern nations. Snorro Sturlefon 
fays, '* That in the folemn feftivals,^ fuch 
^^ as ufually followed the facrifices, they 
^* emptied what wis called the Cup of 
Odin, to obtain vidlory and a glorious 



(C 



"* This ancient cere- 
mony is ftiil kept ; up, at 
folpmn feafts, in fonie of 
the Colleges ip our Uini- 
vcrfities. — —In like man- 
ner our cuftom of drink- 
ing tp the memory of de- 
parted perfons, is evj- 
deptly a reliqu^ of the 
ancient fuperftifion of 
drinking to the manes of 



their heroes, kings and 
friends. ■ ■ ■ HerQum^ re- 
gum^ (imicerum^ et in beVo 
fortiter rem getentium^ m- 
moriales fcyph^s ' exbamc' 
bmty quikus etrum mm- 
bus pfrmtare fi cre4ebanf* 
Wormius apud Banbol. 
Cauf, contempt? inort 
p/j'27, T. 



u 
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^ reign 5 then the cups of Niord and of 
*' Frey, for a plentiful feafon; after 
" which feveral ufed to take off another 
** to Br AGE -f, the God of Eloquence 
** and Poetry." The Scandinavians were 
{o much addided to this cuftom, that the 
firft miffionaries, unable to abolifh it^ were 
forced inftead of thefe falfe deities to fub- 
ftitute the true God, Jefus Chrift and the 
faints ; to whofe honour they devoutly 
drank for many ages. In the pagan times 
they alfo drank to the heroes, and to fuch 
of their friends as had fallen bravely in 
battle. Laftly, it was ^t thefe feafts, for 
the moft part, that thofe affociations were 
formed and confirmed, which the old 
Chronicles fo often mention. There was 
fcarcely a valiant man who was not a mem^ 
ber of one or more of thefe focieties ; the 
chief tie of which was a folemn obligation 
entered into, to defend and protect their 
companions on all occafions, and to re* 
venge their deaths at the hazard of their 
own lives J. This oath was taken and re- 
newed 

t Vid. BarthoL de protedion, individuals 

Cauf. contempt, mort. had po other means of 

lib, i. cap. 8, p. 128, fecuring their lives and 

J In the early ftate of property, but by entering 

fociety, when the laws into thefe affociations, in 

were too weak to afford ' which a number of men 
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nevtrcd at thtiv feftival^, tvhicE had alio 
their refpedive lavtrs. Fraternities of thii? 
fott ftill fubfiftdd itfter the Chriftian reli- 
gion was received in the North, but by 
degrees the object Was changed. When the 
harboiaidng projects of enmity and revenge 
were forbidden at them, thefe meetings 
hid no other objeA or fupport but drunk- 
eniiefs and intemperance. More than mo 
hundred years after the Scandinavians Jiad 
embraced Chriftianity there were ftill Con- 
fraternities of which the firft nobility were 



engaged to vindicate and 
avenge each other, Thefe 
cdnfederacies, which were 
at firft necefliry for felf- 
prefervation, and might 
originally be confined to 
felf- defence, often pro- 
ceeded afterwards to aft 
offcnfively, and fo were 
produfSlivc of great mif* 
chiefs. 

Confraternities of the 
fame kind prevailed in 
this kingdom, not only 
during the Anglo-Saxon 
times, but for fome ages 
after the conqueft. They 
were calTed BandsHips, 
and were often under the 
patronage of fome great 
iT^an ; they-, had public 
* l?^dges ' l^Y ^which each 



band or confederacy was 
diftinguifbed, and at 
length grew to fuch a 
pafs as .jto fupport each 
other in all quarrels, rob- 
beries, murder^ and other 
outrages : this occafioned 
a particular ad of parlia- 
ment for their fuppreffion, 

I Rich. II. chap. 7. • 

Dr. Hickes has preferved 
a very curious bond of 
this kind, which he calls 
Sodalitium ^ it was drawn 
up in the Anjglo- Saxon 
times, and contains many 
particulars which ftrongly 
mark the manners and 
charafler of thofe rude 
ages. See his Diffiriatio 
Epijiolarisy p. 21, Tf 

members. 
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inetnbeirs. But the difordera committed 
at thcfe meetings encreafing, the Coun- 
cils wefe at lafl obliged to fiipprefs 
them*. 

Wliife the ittentian of thefc people was 
thus engrofled by their pa£Oion for arms 
and the pleafures of the table, we may 
conclude that lore hdld no violent domi-* 
nion over them. It is befides well known^ 
that the inihabitants of the North are not 
of very quick fenfibility. The ideas and 



♦ The reader will find 
many curious particulars 
relating to the above- 
mentioned Cdnfrateriiities 
(or Gilds as they called 
them in the North) in * 
Bartholin; who has 
given fome of the laws or 
llatutes obferved by th^m^ 
particularly thofe found 
in a MS. of the thirteenth 
century.— — -Qne of thefe 
ftatutes will give us art • 
idea of the., fobriety of 
thofe times: Si quis pro 
ehrietate ce cider it in tpfa 
domo cowjivii^ vel dntequatn 
propHam curiam intraverit^ 
Oram (a fmall piece of 
money) perJaLvat, Not 
lefs remarkable are the 
ftatutes of another con* 



fraternity ipftituted in 
honour of S. Olave king 
of Norway; among which 
we firid thefc : ^icunque 
poium fuum effundit latius 
quam pede velare poterit^ 
Vl Denarios perfolvat. 
^icunque dortnierit in 
banco convivii in confpe6iu 
fratrumy Oram perJolvaU 
^icunqae ebrietatis causa 
in domo convivii vomitum 
fecerity Dimidiam Marcani 
perfolvat^ &c. (Barthol. 
cauf. contempt, tnort. &c. 

Our mddern Clubs 
iit-e evidently the offspring 
of the ancient Gilds or 
Guilds of our northern 

anceftors, 

, . . . -- 1*. 
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modes of thinking of the Scandinavians 
were in this refped very different from 
thofe of the Afiatics and more fbuthern 
nations; who by a contraft as remarkable 
as it 16 common, have ever felt/for the fe- 
male fcx the warm paffion of love, devoid 
of any real eftecm. Being at the fame time 
tyrants* and Haves ; laying afide their own 
reafop, and requiring none in the objed, 
they have ever made a quick tranfition 
from adoration to contempt, and from fen- 
timents of the moft extravagant and violent 
love, to thofe of the moft cruel jealoufy or 
of an indifference flill more infulting. We 
find the reverfe of all this among the nor- 
thern nations, vfho did not ib much con- 
fider the other fex as made for their plea- 
fure, as to be their equals and companions, 
whofe efteem, as valuable as their other 
favours, could only be obtained by conftant 
attentions, by generous fervices, and by a 
proper exertion of virtue and courage. I 
conceive that this will at firfl fight be 
deemed a paradox, and that it will not be 
an eafy matter to reconcile a manner of 
thinking which fuppofes fb much delicacy, 
with the rough unpoliftied charad:ef of 
this people. Yet I believe the obfervation 
is fo well grounded that one may venture 
to affert, that it i? this fame people who 
have contributed to diffufe through all 
' .- ' £urpp? 
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Europe that fpirit of equity, of moderation, 
and gcnerofity, flicwn by the ftronger to 
the weaker fex, which is at this day the 
diftinguifhing chara<Seriftic of European 
manners ; nay that we even owe to them 
that fpirit of gallantry which was fo little 
known to the Greeks and Romans, how 
polite foever in other refpedts. 

That there fhould in the North be a 
communication of liberty and equality be- 
tween the two fexes, is what one might 
cxpedl to find there in thofe ancient times, 
when mens property was fmall and almoft 
upon an equality; when their manners 
were fimple ; when their paflions difclofed 
themfelves but flowly, and then under the 
doipinion of reafon ; being moderated by a 
rigorous climate and their hard way of 
living ; and laftly, when the fole aim of 
government was to preferve and extend li- 
berty. But the Scandinavians went ftill 
farther, and thefe fame men, who on other 
occafions were too high-fpirited to yield to 
any earthly power; yet in whatever re- 
lated to the fair fex ieem to have been 
no longer tenacious of their rights or 
independance. The principles of the an- 
cient or Celtic religion will afford us proofs 
of this, refpedt paid to the ladies, and 
^t the fame time may poflibly help us to 
account for it; I" have "often afTerted that 

Chap, XII, the 
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the Immediate intervention of the Deity, 
even in the flighteft thing's, was one of 
their moft eftablifhed doftrines, and that 
every, even the moft minute appearance of 
nature, v/zs a manifeftation or the will of 
heaven to thofe who underftdod its lan- 
guage. Thus mens involuntary motions, 
their * dreams, their fudden and' unfore- 
feen inclinations being confidered as the 
falutary admonitions of heaven^ became 
the objefts of ferious attention. And a 
univerfal refpeft could not but be paid to 
thofe who were confidered as the organs 
or inft rumen ts of a beneficent Deity. Now 
women muft appear inuch mpfe proper 
than men for fo noble a piirpofc, who be- 
ing commonly more fubje€l thaii we to the 
unknown laws of temperament arid confti- 
tution, feem lefs to be governed' by reflec- 
tion, than by fenfation and natural inftind. 
Hence it was that the Germans' admitted 
them into their councils, ^rid confulted 
with them on the bufinefs of the ftate. 
Hence it was that among them, as alfo 
among the Gauls, there were ten pro- 
.pheteflfes for one prophet; whereas in the 
Eaft we' find the contrary proportion, if 
indeed^ there was ever known an inftance 
in thofe countries of a female worker of 
miracles. Hence alfo it wa^ tliat nothing 
was formerly niorc common in tJie North, 



fhaii to itttet wiA- ^t^omen who dcBvefed 

feracukJr iafekta«i(Mte/ *^ the nicft iA- 

vctcratfe' malaSdies, aflumed whatever ftape 

th€y pJeatfed, raifed fftk'fAs^'^chMne^^^ "P th^ 

windsj liH^Me^ through 4hc air, and jn 

one W3rf, perfermed every fon€lion of l^e 

Faky-arN /Thus endowed with fijperna- 

terM ^'0f«^rs, fhefe prophetefles bemj^ 

lK>n verted flfs ^it wer6 iflte fairies ror demons, 

ihiotettbfcd the ^ents thej 'had prediaed, 

5and tfltifitfititte %ecame fiihjd6t to their com- 

;inand. 'Tadtus^uts this -beyond a difpute 

^9^n ^he ^ys, ^* The Germans foppofc 

*** fofhe divine and profflietic quality refi- 

** den* in their •women, and are care- 

^« M ndther to difregard their adn^oni- 

•* 4:ionsi 'nor to negkdt^ their anfwers*." 

Nor ttfn it ^e doutrted jbut that the fame 

motions -prevailed among f he Scandinavians. 

Strabo ^cJdteis^hat the Cimbri were accom- 

-panied t)y v^erahle and'^hoary-headdd pro- 

phetcfles, ^parrelled- in long Knen robes 

-TOoft Iplehoidly white. We alfo find this 

-♦ Tacit, delilor. Ger. ^^ mullenbus fatidicis ve^ 

C.8. — There is a re- ^^ terum Celtarum genti- 

mailable ;paflj^e on the ^^ :umque Sept$ntrionaU^ 
fame fubjeil in Poly en. ' " um^'^ in his learned 

Stratagem, lib. i. ^nd in treatife, " jfntiquitaies 

Pl\icaa:h <« De virfutibus ♦^ Stk£fa Sfptenirhnales" 

^'mulierum/'-*^SeeKEY^- '&c, 1720, I2w^i p. 371. 

lira's " Dijertatio d» '^ * T. 
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people always attended by their wives evett 
in their moft diftant exjpedijionSj hearing 
them with reipe6l, and after a defcati more 
afraid of their reproaches than of the 
blows of the enemy. To this wci may add^ 
that the men being conftantly ,emplayed 
either in war pr, liunting, left tp the wo- 
men the care of acquiring tho^ ufeful 
branches of knowledge which made them 
regarded by their huibands as prophetefles 
and oracles. Thus to them belonged the 
ftudy of fimples and the art of liealing 
wounds, an art as n^yfterious in thofe times, 
as the occafions of it were frequent. In 
the ancient chronicles of the North, wc 
find the matrons and the young women al- 
ways employed in dreffing the wounds of 
their hufbands or lovers. It was the fame 
with dreams; which the women alone 
were verfed in the art of interpreting*. 

But this is not all. At a tioie when pi- 
racy and a fondnefs for feeking adventures 
expofed weaknefs to continual and unex- 
pedted attacks, the. WQmen, efpecially 
thofe of celebrated beauty, flood in want 
fometimes of deliverers, and almoft always 
of defenders. Every young warrior, eager 

* Probably becaufethe men, and gate more cre- 
women paid more atten- die to* them, 
tion to them than the Fhjl Eit* 

after 
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^fter glory, (and this was often the cha^ 
radter of whole nations) muft have been 
glad then to take upon him an office, which 
promifcd fuch juft retutns of fame, Which 
flatterc4 the moft agreeable of all paffions, 
'and at the fame time gratified another al- 
moftr as ftrong, that for a wandering and 
rambling life. Wc are apt to value what 
we acquire, in proportion to the labour 
and trouble it cofts us. Accordingly the 
hero looked upon himfelf as fuiBciehtly re- 
warded for all his pains, if he could at 
length obtain the fair hand of her he had 
delivered J and it is obvious how honour- 
able fuch marriages muft have been among 
the people who thought in this liianner. 
This emulation would quickly encreafc the 
nuniber of thofe gallant knights : And the 
women, on their parts, would not fail to 
acquire a: kind of ftatelinefs, cbnfidering 
themfclves as no lefs neceflary to the glory 
of their lovers, than to their happinefs and 
pleafure. That fair one who had ftood in 
need of feveral champions, yielded only to 
the moft courageous ; and fhe who had 
never been in a fituation that required pro- 
tcdlors, was ftill defirous of the lover who 
had proved himfelf capable of encounter- 
ing all kind of dangers for her fake. This 
was more than enough to inflame fuch 
' fpirits as thefe with an emulation of fur- 
Chap. XIL pafling 
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paffing each other, ^d of dHpla}w>g their 
courage and intrepidity, Befides tJtexAiu 
r'aaer of the north^rq wromen ^hcn^T^lwj 
jteft the i^aen no other lel^ glorious XQe^sojf 
gaining ifceir .hearts- Nf twrally 4cl|3^ and 
proud, there \ras ao other w;2^ Jt^^ jhi$ to 
come ajc them- Edv^ed 4w#r ^inf- 
luence oi the fame p^e/jadices poi>ce;rning 
Iwnor as the pieu, they worp qarjy iaugltf 
-to dcfpife thofc who ipenlt <hpr jcpsrtlj in a 
^acetid <?bfcui'ity. AU ^he hii^xioa} ccr* 
<x)rds of ancient ScAUdio^via pi^ave what I 
advance. We fee ithpre Ae tprn fqr 
xhivalxy as it were in the bud. Tlpie h^ory 
x>f other iaations fiiews it afterw9ird$ ais it 
were opening and ^a3)anding in Spain, 
France^ Italy and ^Engl^d, beii^g earned 
4here by the fwarims that iff]ie^ from thp . 
North. It is in reality thiis 4^me ^iriti 
reduced afterwards within jullef hpundis^ 
that Jias been produ(5tive of that poli^ 
gallantry fo peculiarly' obfcrvahle in pv 
^nanners, which adds a double reli^ to 1^ 
mofl: pleafing of all focial bands, which 
unites the lading chairixis of f€;nt[i^lellt i3&- 
gard and friendfliip with the £eetihg fice 
of love, which tempers and animates one 
by the other, adds to, their number, power, 
and duration, and which cheri^i^s and 
unfolds fenfil^ility, that npioft choice gift 
,of:nature, without which neither decorum, 

propriety, 
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^ropricty^ cliaftc frieodihip nor trutf gene- 
tofity can exift among men. It would be 
needlefs to prove^ that we are not indebted 
for this manner of thinking to the ancient 
Romans. We may appeal for this to all 
who knovir any thing of their character. 
But though I adert thai the refped We 
fbew to the fair fex is probably derived 
from that fuperftitious reverence which our 
anceftors had for them^ and is only a re^ 
lique of that ancient authority^ which the 
women enjoyed among the northern na- 
tions ; I ought alio to prove by fads an 
opinion fo contrary t6 eftablifhed preju* 
dices> and at firi): fight fo unlikely to be 
true. To do thife will be eafy. 

Every page of northern hiftory prefcnts 
ws with warriors as gallant as intrepid. In- 
fpired by that paffion which Mqntagne 
calla " the fpring pf great adlions," king 
Regner Lopbrog^ whom I have fo of< 
ten mentioned, and who was one of the 
moil celebrated heroes of his time, figna- 
lized his youth by a gallant exploit. A 
Swedi(h prince had a daughter named 
Thora, whofe beauty was celebrated 
throughout the fJorth. Fearing left fhe 
might fall into the hands of a ravifher, he 
fecurcd her, probably dtiring his abfence, 
in a caftle of his, under the guardianfhip 
of one of his officers. This man falling 
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violently in love with his warcf, ^iolxadf 
i^fufcd to relign his charge, and had takert 
fijch preca:ution3 tb keep her in his hands> 
that the S wedifli prince in vain endea/roureit 
to fee her at liberty. Dcfpairiog at Jail to 
facceed in the attempt hin^lf^ te pub- 
Klhed through aH the- neighbodring' <iouii- 
fries, that he weald beftbw his d^ghter* 
in marriage c^ ^mf pccfon; of whatever 
condition^ w&o ihoidd* coflquer her rft* 
vifher*. Of all thofe.iovio afpited to fo 
fioble a prize, young Regner wa^ ditf 
happy man who delit^red^ and married the 
fair captive This etpioit, as he tella u^ iff 
an ode which he wwite a very little time 
before his death> placed hin^ in the rank 
of herocs^. After Thora's deceafe^ Regner 
tfpoufed a young fbepherdefs whouiihc had 
fecn by. accident on the coaft of Norway^ 
As the particular circumftancesi of this 
«vcnt. are to my prefent purpofe, -i will 
briefly relate them from a very andient 
Icelandic hiftory of tiie life of Regner -f. 

* VId. Tcrf. Hift,^ Dragon. Allegories of 

Norvcg* torn. i. lib. ^o. tWs fort are quite in the 

This officer being pn^ba- tafte arid manrter 6f that 

Wy called OftM, i. e. Ser- 'age; Ftrji E£u> 

fcMy ythkh: w-As a nenie f Vid. Rcgnara Lod- 

Vcry commpu ra thofe brogs Sa^a. c. 5. ap. Bi- 

t'rme.s the poets took oc- onerl Hiftor. Reg. Her. S? 

^afton to fay that Thora Pogil. Res prnpclar, geft. 

^as guarded by a furious- StockhaJm.. ^'737- 

\ ..... 1' - *. . fc ' • 1 nc 
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^ht Mttie ct this moft biautiful nympfe 
Was AsLAUGA, who no fooner faw a fleet 
dra^ near the (hore where ilie fed her 
flocks but yielding to the natural paffion 
fef her fex, repaired to a neighbouring 
foBAtain where Ihe carefully wafhid heif 
face and hands and combed her long golden 
hair which hung down to her feet. Th6 
people whom Regner had ordered on fhord 
to fktk fat provifions^ were fo amazed at 
btt* beauty, that they returned to their 
feommander, bringing nothing back with 
them but aftoniihment and admiration* 
'the king furpri^ed at their account, was 
defiwms to judge himfelf whether thdi 
youftg maid was really fo handfonie as t6 
mak^ his men forget the orders h? had 
given them. With this'defign h^ fent one* 
of his chief attendants to invite Aflauga on 
boktd ; but flie was prudent enough to re- 
fufe him, till Regner had given his ho-^ 
nour^ that no attempts fhould be made 
t>n her virtue. Then fuffering* herfelf to 
be conduced to the king, he ho fooner 
fitw her than ftruck with admiration, he 
fung extemporary verfes to this efFed: ; 
** O moft mighty Odin ! what a fweet 
** and unexpedted cOnfolation would it 
** be, if this yoiing and lovely fhepherdefs 
:** would permit me to join my hands to 
^^ her^ as a pledge of eternal alliance!-' 
- Chap. XII. Y 2 AHauga 
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Aflauga perceiving that the king's paf* 
lion every moment increafed, .was ap- 
prehenfive he would not keep his word, 
and in anfwer to fuch a flattering com- 
pliment, only returned thefe vcrfes, (for 
fuch language was at that time much 
more polite than profe, and argued, as 
wc {hall fee prefently^ good breeding and 
wit) ^* O prince, you will deferve to un- 
*' dergo fome misfortune, if you fail in 
*' your word to me. I haye paid my re- 
** ipeds to the king, and he ought now to 
*' fend me back to my parents." This 
anfwer only inflamed the Danifh monarch's 
love, and he propofed to carry her to his 
court, where her happy lot fhould be the 
envy of all her companions. To add 
weight to his intreaties, he oflfered her a 
rich veftment ornamented with filvcr, 
which had belonged to his former queen 
Thora, and ftill addrefling her in verfe, 
" Take," fays he, " if you are wife, this 
*' robe embroidered with filver, which be- 
** longed to Thora. Rich garments arc 
" made for you. The lovely hands of 
•* Thora have often run over this piece 
** of work, and it will be dear to the laft 
*^ moment of life, to him whom the North 
" hath called the prince of heroes." 

Aflauga was ftill proof againft this flat- 
tering attack : *' Na!" replied {he finging, 

" I 
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^ I muft not accept of fo fine a robe, the 
** ornament of queen Thora. I am un* 
** worthy to bear fuch magnificent gar- 
** ments ; a ftufF, dark and coarfe» is all 
« that is befitting a fliepherdefs whofe reft- 
** ing-place is a cottage, and who wanders 
•* along the fandy fliores after her flock." 
Recurring at length to a more natural lan- 
guage, fhc afTured the king, that notwith- 
fianding the warmth of his paffion, fhe was 
determined not to yield to it, till (he had 
fecn proofs of his conftancy ; that he muft 
therefore finifli the expedition which called 
him out of his kingdom, and then at his 
return, if he ftill perfevered in the fame fen* 
timents, (he was ready to attend into Den- 
mark thofe whom he (hould fend to con- 
du6l her thither. The amorous Rcgner 
was forced to fubfcribe to thefe conditions, 
and immediately departed, protefting that 
ihe (hould very foon fee him return vic- 
torious and more captivated with her 
than ever. In a few months the king 
repaired with his fleet to the coaft where 
the fair one dwelt, who was foon con- 
duded to him. She had however fuf^ 
ficient addrefs and afcendant over him to 
obtain that their marriage (hould not be 
folemnized till they returned to Denmark, 
and could celebrate it in prefence of the 
whole court. 

Chap. XII. Y 3 This 
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This reUtion, which is literally cpptcd 
from the original, fliews that decency and 
decorum were not unknown to the Sc^nr 
dinavians of thofe d^ys : for to fee thefc 
obferved in a cafe where eve^ among th? 
ipofl: poliflied people they are too often 
negleded, and where the rnoft bewitching 
of all paflions, when aided by power, unites 
to caft a veil over them, is the flrongqft 
evidence that can poffibly be required. 
For the red, J will not prpmife th^t the 
ancient writer, who has given qs this ftpry, 
may not have added fopie circuraftanees of 
his own; tfiQugh the traditionary records 
of the country confirm his narrative, and 
Torfaeus places it among the heft-authenr 
ticated hjftories : b^t even fuppofipg the 
greateft part of it fidkitious, it is enough, 
that it be ancient, and' written by one well 
verfed in the hiftory and manners of his 
coiintry. It is really of little confequeacp 
whether Regner a<5lually performed, or not, 
every adipn the chroni<;]e,3 relate, provided 
they attribute nothing to him but what cor- 
refponds with the genius and charader of 
his contemporaries. 

It were cafy to produce other iqftances 
to juftjfy the defcription I have drawn 
above, but it is enough to relate only one 
itiore, which we meet with in the life of 
Harald Hakfagre, of whom we hare 

fa 



^ o^i> ipoken. fjis; birth aqd merrts 
' were cqudly illuftrious ; his CQurage, hi^ 
iioe figure, a«d his lon^. golden iilky locks, 
conipired tp rendw. hiin, according to our 
iphrpnick^,: th? icoret |>?fllQa ^f the moft 
Ipvely prii^ciTe^ of hkiiuac. 

^lQtiyitbftanding^,thefe accomplifhmenta, 

a young beauty named Gida, the daughr 

terof a ficji NQrwegiap lord, n^ade hina 

eacperiencc arefiftance ta wlaich he had not 

been accwftomed. Harald, hx \ovq, with 

her froq:^ hi^^fay, cpoiy iflioned fome fords 

of his court to niakc her an offer of his 

Jiand: . but^ far fi;on>v readily accejptiqg a 

propofaL which wbuld have., rendered hq: 

the envy of 41 - the ^Jfouni; l^ies of thp 

Nort^, .(he ^haughtily ^anAvprcd, That to 

merit h^r.. Jove ..Harald . Aoiild fignali^ 

hitnikl^ by, i^ore JjoWc .^^xploits than he 

iiad hit^^to perforroed ^ that flae difdained 

ia £baca the fortune of a prince whofe tei*- 

xitories ^e^e ifo fnxall, ^gmd that (he could 

• i^ever eftqem hijm worthy of her, till like 

the otWc .favereigna -of the North, he had 

,j:cducea 41 Norway uader his ppwer^ la- 

Jft9a4 of being -piqued at thi^ veFofal, Ha- 

rald's admiration £of the anabidous Gida 

was jp^doubied^ and he made a vow. to 

.3aegle<3:r his fine h^ir, till he had gorp,- 

alealed the coQquoil: Pf Norway: nor .did 

' g^^p. Xll Y 4 he 



be marry her^ till all that kingdom fuln 
piittcd to him *. 

Now it is not to be fuppofed that fcnti- 
mcnts of this fort were peculiar only to 
Harald, Rcgncr, or fome ope fiqgle hero., 
The northern chronicles preftnt us every 
where with inftances of this female fovc- 
reignty: and we always find none more 
fubjeft tq it than thofe who were moft 
diftinguifhed for. their noble birth and gal- 
lant anions, 

As few young nicn of any rank were 
able to obtain an advantageous or honour- 
able alliance^ until they had diflinguiflied 
theitifelves Jn war, we may naturally conr 
elude they could not marry 01 late \n life, 
This js alfo confirmed by other probfs. 
Caefar fays, that ** among the pcrman?, 
** the greateft praife is allowed to thofp 
^« who remain tne longeft unrharried ; and 
*« that it is reckoned very fhameful for 
^* young men to be acquainted with womeri 
^^ before, they are twenty years pf 
^' age f ." Tacitps idds, that " the Ger^ 
^' mans retain the vigour of youth the 
** longer, by deferring their union with the 

* Vid. Torf. H. N. Hb.vi. ig. —HpcaSJIa^ 

^m. ii. lib. i. turam, alt viresy ^^^^^^ 

^ (y^f; de BelL Ga^Iy qut confirmari futant. T. 
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^' other fex j nor arc they in haftc to marry 
<« their daughters *." That age once paft, 
k was common for the people of the North 
to marry two wives or more, and this was 
a very ancipnt cuftom. Men of wealth 
and power confidered a number of wives 
jEis a mark of grandeur. And according to 
Tacitus -f*, political reafons alfo fome- 
times brought about thefe matches, fince 
the great were often obliged to yield to the 
importunity of families which fought their 
talliance. The Chriftian religion, riot with- 
out great difficulty,' got the better of this 
cuftom ; which ftiH prevailed in the North 
ib lafe as the tenth cehtury. All the 
children claimed equally from their father, 
nor was the title of baftard given to any, 
unlefs tp fuch as were born without any 
kind of matrimonial rite. Neverthelefs, 
one of the wives fcems to have poflefled a 
fuperior rank, and to have been con- 
fidered as the chief and moft legitimate, 
put as it was her diftinguiflied prero- 
gative to accompany her lord to the 
grave or funeral pile, ibe would hardly be 

^ Tacit* Germ. c. 20. admodum paucis^ adds he, 

f He fays, the Ger- qui non Ukidine^ fed ob no^ 

mans in his time w^re for bilitatem flurimis nidftiis 

the moft part content ambiuntur. Demor. Ger. 

|vith one wife, Exceptis $:• i8« T. 
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m objea of cavy or je^Qufy acaoqg thft 
ladies of the pre^nt ^a 

The matri(BQnia]i jperemoriics ^yc^(? verjl 
fimple, and chiefly confift^d ia fcalling *, 
The bridegroom baviQg ob<;ained the 
niaideft'5 qonfent^ together with that of her 
parents and guardiaqsj^ appointed the day j 
and having aflembled hi^owQ relationa aB4 
friends^ fent fome pf them, to receive in 
|ii§ na,nie the briite and hec portion from 
Jier fsither. The frieiwiiS were anfwerable 
for the charge that was coinmitted to thsra, 
and if they abttfed theiy truf^ the lavr 
amerced thQ« in a fn^w tsreble to what wa$ 
jpaid for murder. The £atber or guandi«i 
of the vQung wotpan attended bsr alfo tp 
the huwaod's boufe, an^ there gave her 
Into his hands- "f-* . After this the newr- 
ipjarried pair fat down to table witl) ^eir 
guefts, who drank to tbeir healtha ^d;^ 
with thofe of the gods and heroes. The 
bride's friends then ^ took- hef: *?p aa4 bP'P 



^ Vi4. Dalin. Smce- 
Rike$ Hift^ tona. i. c. 9. 

t At the feme time he 
commonly made fome 
JTpeedi )^ tbis eff^^a : ^* I 

** Ipclj^i tP l^ave the half 
•f of thy bed, the kqtfiiag 



^f ef tfe© keys ^ tbjr 
^* boufe, one •i;Hi]^ qf 
** the money thou art at 
** prefent poUefled of, or 
^ fhalt pp&fs h^r^after, 
>f ian4 ti© epjAy the o^er 
.^^ eights; app^nted fcf 
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her oji their flwyjdcrs, wJwch was a mark 
ofeftecm among the Goths; her father afr^ 
terwards led her to the ouptiaj bed, a freat 
number of lights beip|[ carried hpforc 
her ; a cuftom knQwa tp the Greeks and 
iRomans, and fBll in ufe ip fame parts q£ 
the North. The marriage bein^ confviqin 
mated, the httlbaod made hi3» wife fcvera^ 
prefents, fuch as a pair qf oxen for thfi 
plough, an harnefled horjfe* a buckler, tOn 
gether with a lance and a fword. *v Thii 
" was to fignify," fays Tacitus*, ** that 
^* ihe ought not to lead an idle and luxi 
^^ urious life, hut that ihe was to be ft 
*' partaker with him iiji his labours, and ft 
^^ companion in dangers, which they were 
** tp ihare together it^ peacp and war.'* 
He adds that ** the women on their parta 
^* gave fome arms; this was the facred 
'' band of their unipn, thefe their myftic 
** rites, and thefe the deities who prefide4 
^^ over their marriage." The yoked oxen, 
the caparifpncd liork, and the arms, all 
fcrved to inftrudt th^ women how they 
M^ere tq lead their life^ aqd how per-* 
haps it might be terqiipated. The arms 
were to be carefully preferv^d, and being 
enobled by the ufe the h^iband made of 
them, were to be configned as portion? 

* Tac. dc mpr. Germ, c, iS. 
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for their daughters, and to be handed down 
to pofterity. 

The German women have been juftly 
noted for fidelity to the marriage-bed ; and 
indeed chaftity fccms to have been the ge- 
neral charadler of this nation. Let us fee 
what that moft excellent writer Tacitus 
fays on this fubjeft: " A ftrift regard for 
«• the fandlity of the matrimonial ftatc 
** charaderizes the Germans, and defervcs 

*' our higheft applaufe Among 

'* them lemale virtue runs no haz^ard of 
** being debauched by the outward obje&s 
'* which are prefentcd to the fenfes, or of 
^* being corrupted by fuch focial gaieties 
" as inflame the paffions. The art of 
** correfpcnding by letters is equally un- 
'* known to both fcxes. Very few adul- 
*' teries happen in that populous nation : 
" where the power of inftantly infliding 
*' punifliment is granted to the injured 
*^ nufband; who after having cut oflT her 
*' hair in the prefence of her relations, 
" drives her naked out of his houfe, and 
*^ whips her through the village. Chaftity 
** once proftituted is never forgiven ; nor 
*' to fuch an one can the attradions of 
" beauty, youth or riches procure an huf- 
*^ band. Vice is not there made the ob- 
*^ Jed* of wit and mirth ; nor can the 
" fafhion of the age be pleaded in excufe 

^^ either 
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♦^ either for being corrupt, or for chdcs* 
" vouring to corrupt others. . . . • Good 
<< cuftoms and manners avail more among 
'< thefe barbarians, than good laws among 
" a more refined people */' 

Our own hiftorical, monuments confirm 
thefe teftimonies. I have before obferved, that 
their religion threatened the feducers of wo- 
men with the fevereft torments of the next 
world. Adam of Bremen in his voyage to 
Denmark obierves, that adultery was there 
mod: flridly punifhed ; and that the wo- 
man, who was deteded in it, was fold on 
the fpot. The law in Iceland was equally 
remarkable; for it not only denounced 
very fevere punifhments againft rapes and 
adulteries, but proceeded farther ; exprefsly 
prohibiting even kifiing or fecret embraces. 
Whoever kifTed a woman againft her 
own confent was condemned to exile ; and 
even with her confent, he was fined 
three marks of filver. Every degree of 
this crime was rated in the fame propor- 
tion. If a man abufed a free woman he was 
punifhed with death ; and if one that had 
been freed, with bani(hn>ent; if a flave^ 
he was amerced three marks *f*. Among 
the Swedes and Danes, the hufband who 

♦ Tacit. Germ. c. i8, 19. 

t Arngrim. Jon. Crymog. p, 89* 
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fifi^t imtnedi<l«8i7 kill htf, iild itk^tzti 
tiie galkfit. 8!ifto ttikes notice of the 
feme law> whkh he at»ibate$ n> kin| 
Frotho*. 

Wheh the futtpit of th« Nbrih migrated 
into thd foatHarii 0arr^ of Euf 0f»ey thtiy ctt'^ 
fied along with their kwi» d disftity ttttA 
refervey whkh etsltcd tmW«flkl ftitp^ast, 
8ilvitat, & ^Hdfl dl* Marii^t in the i^tH 
ce&faiyi, exdaim^^ " Let m Muih^" fayt 
lidi «* fand be tGvtmA wi^ a cdbfufioii 
«* wluch dbght Co product ^lutstfy efft&6, 
•* Whctw«r the Goths become inaftersi 
** W6 feo n5 longer ahy difofdcirs, e^tcept 
** aoMfig ihi did inhabitants. Our rUM- 
*< n^t are reformed utider tht Aooiinioti 
' ** &i Vandals. Behold an incredible event! 
** &n unheard'^ ^rbdigy ! Barbarians have 
** by the fevcrity of their diftipline ren^ 
** d«red thi^ the Rom^tis themfelve^i 
« «!kl the Gdlhfi have purified ihe^ placed 
** «rhidh the others had defiled by theit 
•' debaficberies. A cruel nsrtiott, ■* adds he^ 
•» hat vyorthy tb be admired for their eon-* 
f* tinelice -f-." Thefe virtues Were ftot there 
ef long continuance ; the climate foon 
Warmed their frozen imagiilatfons; their 



• Sax. Gtam. lib. v. • 

j- Salvian. lib. vti. di Gabetn; Dei. 
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]^s by degrees rcl^^d^ and their mlumefts 
ftill more than their laws* 

A numcrtms ofFspring was C6mtn6nly 
produced fiotti thefe marriages ; butnei^ 
Iher the rich, nor the jxxjr fcruplcd 
to txpoCt fdch i>f their diitdren as they 
did not chufe t(x brkig up*^ Both thtf 
Crreeka and Romans were gcrilty of this 
b«bai!otr6 pmdiice, tang before they eanr 
be faid m have been corrupted by pro-' 
fperity, luxcify a«id th^ arts: So trae is 
k ^a« igftwarice is ik> fccurity from vice, 
and that men always know enough to in^ 
tent cridies. It is no lefs renwirkable, that 
a kind of infant baptiim was pra<Stifed iti 
the North, long before the firft ddwning 
if ChfiftiaAify Hid reached ihofc parts. 
Snorro Sttiflefon, in his Chronicle, fpeak^ 
ing of a Norwegian nobleman, who lived 
Ml the feign or Hardid Harf^re, rc^ 
lates^ that he poured water on the head 
d^ a new-born child, and called him Ha-* 
coK, from! the ntirofe ©f his father -f*. Ha-» 
Mid himfeff haid be^n baptized in the fame 
manner, arid it is noted of king Olave 
Tryggueson, that his mother Aftride 
had him thus baptized and named as foon 
as he was born. The Livonians observed 

* Vid. VcTcl.Not. ad Hefr<^r. trap.vi. p. 87. 
• t Vid. Snor. Sturkf. e. Ixx;- ' 
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the &me eerbmony; which alio {>iieVaile^ 
among the Germans^ as appears from > 
letter which the famous pope Gregory the 
Third fent to their apoftle Boniface, di-* 
reding him exprefsly how to aft in this 
refpeft*. It is probable that all thefe 
people might intend by fuch a rite to prc- 
ferve their children from the forccries and 
evil charms which wicked ipirits might 
employ againft them at the inftajit of their 
birth. Several nations of Aiia and Aibe- 
rica have attributed fuch a power to ablu- 
tions of this kind ; nor were the Romans 
without fuch a cuftom, though they did 
not wholly confine it to new-bom in-. 

fants't'* 

I fhall not here repeat what I have (aid 
above concerning the hardy way of bring- 
ing up children in the North. But I can- 
not omit mentioning the great advan-i 
tages gained from it in refpedt to their 
health and bodily force. The Greek and 
Latin authors fpeak with furprize of the 
iize and ftrength of the northern mtnn 



* Vid. Epift. 122. a- 
pud Nic. Serar. in Epift. 
Sti Bonifacii martyris. 

+ VJd* Kcyfler. Amiq. 
Selefl:. p. 313. who has a 
very learned Not,e -oa 
this fubjc<St, where he has 



I 



co11e6led together a num^ 
her of curious paflages 
from authors ancient and 
modern, Claffic and Bar* 
barous writers, relating 
to this pradUcc. 

T. 

Caefar 



^±iif obferves of the Soevi, that they 
feed ehtefly on milk, and excrcife them- 
blves much in hunting, which together 
iFtth the free unreftrained life they le^, 
levcr being frona thek childhood impelled 
^p2Unll their inclinations to any difcipline 
^f ^ty, he affighs as effeftive caufes of 
heir very large and robuft make*. Vege- 
ins ex|>refelj afErnis, that the talJnefs of 
he Germans gave them great advantage ia 
ombdt over the leffer Romans. The 
aHQss, fwords god other acms which have 
)een preferved to this time, and may yet 
:Qntioae to more jemote ages, are pbjedls 
>( curiofity and ^floniibment to thoic 
^hofe anceftors were able to wield them. 
Jut the greateft proof of their prodigi- 
ous ftrcng^h arifes from the rude enor- 
Dous monuments of architefture which 
vere raifed by thefe northern people. We 
lave all heard of that monument on Sa- 
ifbury plain in England, where we fee a 
nultitude of vaft . flortes of monffrous 
veight fet up end-wife, and ferving as bafe$ 
o other ftones, many of which are in 
ength fixteen feet. Nor are the monu- 
nents of this kind lefs aftoniftiing, which 
ve meet with in Iceland, in Weftphalia, 
nd particularly in Eaft-Friezeland, Brunf- 

♦ Bell. Gall. lib. iv. c. |. 
Vol. I. Chap. XII. Z wick. 
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wick, Mecklenburg, and many parts of 
the North*. The dark ignorance of fuc- 
ceeding ages not being able to compre-' 
hend how fuch flupendous edifices could 
be conftruded by mortials, have attributed 
them to demons and giants. But :^tfioUgli 
the founders of thefe^ had not pfobably all 
the afliftance we derive from the- mecha- 
nic powers, yet great things might be ac- 
complifhed by men of fuch mighty /orce cd- 
pperating together;^-. .The ^Amerijcans;, un- 
aided by the enginjes we apply to thefe pjir- 



* A defcription of moft 
of th^ monuments above- 
mentioned, with their fi- 
gures engraven on cop- 
per-plates, mayT)e-feen in 
Keysler. Antiq. Seleft. , 
Septen. Seft. i. cap. i. 
(cui titulus Defcriptio mo^ 
numenii Salijburienjts^ fi^^^ 
iiumque qua in Germqnia 
ierrtfqueArSfots cernuntur.) 
T. 

f In an ancient Ice- 
landic chronicle mention 
is made of a Norwegian 
named FiNBOG, celebrat- 
ed for his ftrength. One 
day, fays the Author, he 
pulled up an enormous 
Itone, that was deep fixed 
in the earth, he took two 



other great ftones ^rid 
placed them -upon it, he 
carried then) all three up- 
on his belly for ibme mi- 
niites, and at length threw 
them from him with fucit 
violence that the gr^ateft 
, of them remained buried a 

?reat way in the earth; 
Vid:Chrift.Wbrm.Difl: 
de Arae Miiltifc. vit & 
fcript. p. 172.) 

A multitude of fuch 
men uniting together 
ili^ight be able to difplacc 
large and heavy fragnaents 
of rocks, and by means of 
the fcaffolding they ufed, 
viz. artifidal banks, &c. 
might be able to fet them 
upright. Firji Edit. 



pofes, 
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t)ofes> have raifed up fuch vaft ftones in 
building their temples, as we dare not un- 
dertake to remove *. One may however 
conceive that patience united with ftrength, 
might by taking time, be able to move 
fuch vaft bodies from one place to another, 
and afterwards to fet them up an end, by 
means of artificial banks, down the flopes 
of which they made them Aide, It is with- 
out diipute from fuch proofs of the great 
fize and ftrength of the firft inhabitants, of 
the earthy that ancient hiftory has generally 
painted them as giants. The atmofphere, 
which was formerly more cold and bracing 
in Europe than it is now "f-, the continual 
cxercifes which men then peirfifted in, to- 
gether with their continence, their avoid-r 
ing an early commerce with the other fex, 

* See AcosTA^s Hlft. ^^ wrought that in many 

of the Indies, lib. vi* cap. ** places the joints are 

.i'4. This author fpeak^ •' hardly feen:'* and as 

Jiig o£ the buildings and for their fize, he affures 

fortreffes which the Incas qs he meafured one of the 

had ereded in Cufco, and ftones himfelf, which was 

other places ofPeru, fays ''38 feet long, 18 feet 

** they ufed no mortar '^ broad, and fix thick. 

/« nor cement,* neither *^ And in the wall of the 

*« had -iron nor fteel to *' fortrefs of Cufco there 

*' cut the ftones with; '* are ftones of a ftill 

*' no engines or other " greater bignefs." T. 

**. inftruments to carry t See on this fubjeft 

*' them ; and yet they • . the conclufion of the next 

*5 wfere fo artificially chapter. 

Chap. XII. Z 2 their 
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their fitttpte diet ^hd favage life, ih the ft- 
tigues ol which the mind bote nb patt, 
were v^ithout doubtthe caufes which pro- 
duced fuCh enormous; Vegetables ; arid WiH 
convince us, whenever the likfc cihcttftt- 
^lances again bccur, that Nature, cvei" 
young and InexhaUftible, Will ilWiyS pro- 
duce the like effefts. 

To that wonderful conftitufioiial vigor 
the Scandittkvians were indebted for fucn a 
long and healthy old age as tnany of them 
tnjojred : an advantage whith they for the 
moft part only regarded with indifTereiice, 
and eveti with difdain, thoiigh fo h^hly 
Valued by mankind finfce the acquimion 
of aits, and the refinements 6f pleafiifc 
have (hortened the date, but fehdei^ tibfc 
journey of life more agreeable. Tn tnldi, 
few of them awaited the diftant period al- 
lotted by nature 5 fingle combats or gene- 
ral engagements, the dangers and fatigufes 
of the fea, together with the frequent 
pradtice of fuicide, were fb many pauagts 
ever open to conduct them to that glorious 
path which they thought led to a happy 
futurity. The influence which this doftrinc 
had upon their minds, cannot be more 
particularly feen> than in the cuftoms 
obferved in their laft fcene of life and 
funeral ceremonies. In the moft early 
ages thefe were very fimple* Before the 

arrival 
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yrivrf of Qdk> the Scandinavians did no- 
^mg more than lay the dead body, toge- 
ther with his arms, under a little heap of 
earth and ftones ; but He introduced into 
dxe North new cpftonxs attended with 
n^ore inagnificentre. In the fucceeding ages 
the Danes were wont to raife funeral piles, 
ai)4 reduce the bodies to afl^es; which were 
colle<^ed together into an urn, and de- 
poiit^d under a little iXK^unt of earth* But 
this foreign cuftom was neyer quite univer- 
{al> and Uie old rite took place again, ac- 
cording to conjedure, within five or fix 
hundred years. Thefe two funeral cere-» 
monies have diftinguifhcd two diiHnft sras 
in 1^9 ancient nor^iern hiilory. The firfl 
wa? caUc4 the age of fire *, and the 
feqond the age of HiLtS'f; which laH 
prevailed 'till Chriftianity triumphed in the 
North* 

Whm *n hero or chief fell glorioufly ii^ 
(tajttle^ his ^jneral obfequies were honoured 
with ajl ppfJiWe magnificence. }iis arms, his 
IgpJd ^m filver^ his war-horfe^ his don^eftic 
attendants, ^nd whatever elfe he held mod 
4ear, were placpd with him on the pile. His 
dependants and friends frequently made it a 

• BrenHe-Aldersfi. or BARRQWS, as thcy^rc 

' t Hog^Alderm : That called in the foufcb-wefl: 
is, the Age of Lrittle HillSf parts of this ifland. T. 

Chap. XII. 7* 3 point 
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point 6f honour to die with their leader, in 
order to attend on his (hade in the palace of 
Gdin. And laftly, his wife was generally 
confiimed with him on the fame pile. If 
the defund:, as was often the cafe, had 
more wives than one, the privilege of fol- 
lowing her dead lord to his grave was 
claimed by her who had been his chief fa- 
vourite during life. ' In this manner was 
Nanna confumed in the fame fire with 
the body of her hulband Balder, one of 
Odin's companions*. In the hiftory of 
Olave Tryggueibn, left us by an old Ice- 
landic writer, we have a memorable pafTage 
relative to this ftrange cuflom : ** Eric 
*' king of Sweden (lays this author) put 
*' away his wife Segride on accouat of per 
** intolerably infolent and imperious tom-^ 
*' per. But others affert that her difmif- 
^* fion vfas a voluntary afl: of her own; be- 
*' caufe fhe had learnt that her hufband 
** had but ten years to live, and that £he 
^' fhould be obliged to be buried with bim, 
^* according to the ufage of the country. 
** For Eric had made a vow during the 
*' heat of an engagement, to put an end to 
^* his own life at the completion of that 

* Vid. Edda Mythol. Qlof. Trygguafons Saga, 
43. et vid. etiam Hift. c. 2. et Keyfler Antiq, 
JS^bryeg. Torf. paffim. Sel. p, 147. 

4" '^ fpace 
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" fpace of time." This (hews, that the 
Scandinavian women were not always 
willing to. make fo cruel and abfurd a fa- 
crifice to the mane^ of their hufbands; 
the idea of which had been picked up by 
their Scythian anceftors, when they inha- 
bited the warmer climates of Afia, where 
they had had their firft abgde. In fbme 
parts of the Indies this cuftom is flill, and 
ever has been religioufly obferved. ** The 
*' fame lively imaginations and the fame 
*' delicate nerves" (as the fenfible author 
of the Spirit of Laws well remarks) ** which 
*• infpire the people of thefe hot climates 
*^ with the fear of death, make them at 
*r the fame time dread a thoufand things 
** worfe even than death itfelf/' Although 
it was thus founded on a principle of reli- 
gion, fuch an abfurd cuftom has long fubr 
fided in Europe. Caefar obferves, that this 
ufage had ceafed in Gaul long before the 
Romans were acquainted with them*. 
The Germans, in the time of Tacitus, 
l^ere content to give their departed friends 
their horfes to accompany them ; and in all 
probability if it had not been for the infti- 
tutions pf Odin, thefe facrifices of the wive$ 

* Caefar dc bell. Gall. lib, vi. c. 19. Pomp. Mela, 
lib. iii. c. 8. 

Cbap.XU. Z 4 t« 
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to the mknts of tbeir dead lords had bee^ 
abolidied much earlier in Scandinav^ia^ 

Be that as it would : Nothing feeraed tQ 
them more grand and noble than to eftta? 
the hall of Odin with a numerous retinae 
jof (laves, friends and horfes, all is dieir 
fineft armour and richelt apparel. Tlic 
princes and ^*bble6 never failed of hxk 
attendants. His arms, and the bones of the 
horfe on which Chilperic L fuppofed he. 
fliould be prefented to this warrior God 
have been found in his tomb. Th^ey did in 
reality firmly believe, and Odin himfelf 
had aflured them, that whatever was fcu? 
ried or cbnfutocd with the dead, aocote- 
panied them to his palace. The pioorer 

{)eople, from the fame perfuafion, cartied at 
eaft their moft neceffary uteftfils and p. littb 
money, not to be entirely deftitm^ in^e 
other world. From a like motive, tte 
Greeks^ and Romans put a piece of fiivcr 
into the dead man's rriouth, to pay hi^ pat 
fage over the Sty3f. Ttic Laplaiider^ ttoi 
this da^ provide their dead vvith a flint m^ 
^very thing n«:eflary for lighting dieM 
along the dark palTage they have to traver^ 
after death. In whatever degree ^wiLmd 
nations refemble the favage part of man- 
kind, th^ir ftrpngeft features are thofc 
which refpeft religioq, death and a ftirtim 
ftate. Men cannot contemplate thefe inr 
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faxMn^ objcdg coolly, aor uninfltienoed 
bjr fbch hopes and frars as (hackle ami im*- 
pedc the prefer exertion of their reajR>£iing 
raculttes^ Accordingly all that the theology 
pf the Egyptians, the Greeks and Romans, 
thofe j^ople in other refpeds fo wife, 
taisght ihem on many points, was only one 
great ckliriom, and was (if we confider it 
Impartiaiiy) |n no rerpe<St fiiperior to that of 
the ancient Qeits and ScandinaTiaffls ; if in-* 
(iced it was not more indecent and extra-* 
vagant ftiH than theirs. 

Odin was fiippoied to guard thefe rich 
depofits finom the facrii^ions attempts of 
lapine fay means of certain &cred and wan« 
jdeiing fees which played round the tombs* 
And for their better fccsrity the law pro-- 
mtdged its fevereft edicts againft all of- 
fiuices of this kind. The nineteenth 
pfaapter of the Salic-law is full of the 
different punifhments decreed againft fuch 
9S fliall carry off the boards or carpeting 
with which the fcpulchrcs were covered ; 
and interdicts them from fire and water. 
This laiy appears to have been well ob- 
ferved in the North during the times of 
paganifo)^ fii^ce in digging into old burial 
grounds there are now frequently found 
arms, fpurs, rings, and different kinds of 
vafcs. Such were the contents of the 
fomb that w^s opened near Guben in 

C%a|f»^XIL CJcrmany. 
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Germany*. The perfon- who had been' 
interred there, feems to have been a lover 
of good chear ; for . he had carried with 
him feveral utenfils of. cookery, together 
with flagons knd drinking veffels of all 
fizes. In the Britifli Ifles, in Germany, 
in Scandinavia, and in many countries ia 
the northern and eaflern parts of Afia, ^rc 
found monuments of the ancient inha- 
bitants, in the form of little round hills 
and often furrounded with ftones, on open 
plains or near fome. road. It is the re- 
ceived opinion that thefe are the burying 
places of giants, and indeed bones larger 
than the human fize are often : found i in 
them ; but we muft remember that as»^he 
ancients durft not approach the;palaceof 
Odin on foot, and for that reafon had their 
' horfes buried with them, it is very probaible 
that the bones of thefe animals are often 
miftaken for thofe of men. 

* Nimifcha in pago uno catini^ fhialie^ patina^ wr^ 

milliari a Guhena dijiante ceoli^ lagenula^ ^c. Vide 

univerfus adparatus .... "*?tf- Keyfler. ' Antiq, Sdeft, 

riu$ erutus^ cacabiy ollary Septen. p. 173, T, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Sequel of the cuftomsy arts and fciences of 
the ancient Scandinavians. 

TH E arts which are neceffary to the 
convenience of life, are but indif- 
ferently cultivated among a people, who 
negledt the more pleafing and refined ones. 
The Scandinavians held them all^ equally 
in contempt : What little attention they 
beftowed on any, was chiefly on fuch as were 
fubfervient to then: darling pafllon. This 
contempt for the arts, which mens' defire of 
juftifying their own floth inipires, received 
additional ftrength from their fanguinary re- 
ligion, from their extravagant fondnefs for 
liberty, which could not brook a long con- 
finement in the fame place, and efpecially 
from their rough, fiery and quarrelfome 
temper, which taught them to place all the 
happinefs and glory of man in being able to 
brave his equals and to repel infults. 

Chap. XIII, Aa 
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As long as this inclination had its full 
fway among a people, who were perpe* 
tually migrating from one foreft to another, 
and cttttreljr oiatntained ffom the produce 
of their flocks and herds, they never 
thought of cultivating the foil. In the 
time of Tacitus, the Germans were little 
ufed to agriculture* " They cultivate/* 
fays that hiftorian, *' fometimes one part 
'* of the country, and fometimes another 5 
*• and then make a new divifion of the 
*^ lands. They will much eafier be per- 
** fuaded to attack and reap wounds from 
•* an enemy, than to till the ground and 
«* wait the produce. They confider it as 
*' an indication of effeminacy and want of 
*' courage to gain by the fweat of their 
** brow, what they may acquire at the 
^' price of their blood*," This prejudice 
gradually wore out, and they applied them- 
^Ives more to agriculture. Tl^e great con- 
fumptiop of grain in a country, where the 
principal part of their food and their ordi- 
nary liquor was chiefly maxle of nothing 
dfe, could not but produce this effed:. In 
the .ninth and tenth centuries we fee the 
free-meti, the nobility and the men of great 
^^operty, directing the operations ot huf- 
|andf74hef»felv^f'. At length ChriiUanity 

* ♦ Tac. -Germ. c. 14, &c. 

, Jwving 
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having entirely extinguiflied the (afte for 

Eiracy> and thus reftored to the lahd one 
air of its inhabitants, laid them under a 
neceffity of deriving from thence all their 
fiibfiftence. 

But the other arts were ftill deprefled 
under the influence of thisprejudice^ and 
were for a long time confidered as abje(3: 
occupatrons befitting hone but flaves; 
whicn not only diflionoured the prcfent 
profeflbrs, but even fixed a ftaia on all their 
pofterity *. The ' Gauls, the Germans, and 
the Scandinavians never employed in any 
of their domeftic and handicraft trades 
other than Haves, freed- men, women or 
fuch miferable old men as preferted a diC- 
honourable life to death. They were of 
courfe ignorant of all the plcafing conve- 
niences and ornaments of life, excepting 
fuch as they either acquired by violence in 
theif piratical excurfions, or gained to them- 
felves by foreign fervice. Their wives 
fpun themfclves the ,wool which made one 
part of* their cloathing, and fkins fupplied 

♦ The Greeks and Ro- ther Common Senfe, to 

mans did not think more eftimate things in pro^ 

philpfophically on this portion to their utility, 

fubjeft than thefe rude and to be fenfible that we 

imcivilized nations : if owe to the Arts moft of 

indeed it can be called the comforts we enjoy. 
Philofophy, and not ra- Fir/i Efit^ 

Chap. XIIL the 
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the reft. Their habits fat clofc tp theit 
bodies^ and were fhort and neat like ^hofe 
of all the * Gothic*' nations : not wide, 
long and flowing like thofe of the SartiiJi- 
tians and eaftern people. They were per- 
haps ftill lefs luxurious in their manner of 
lodging. 

In the time of Tacitus, the Germans 
had not yet built themfelves cities^ or even 
towns: " Every one,'' fays that author, 
*< places his. hbufe on whatever fpot he 
** chufes, near a fpring, a wood or open 
•* field, at a diftance from any neighbour, 
**, either from ignorance in the art of 
•f building, or for fear of fire "f*." When'^ 
religion permitted temples to be eredted to 
-the Gods, the concourfe of thofe who came 
to offer oblations, engaged them to build 
round about them, and towns infenfibly 
arofe. The fame thing happened near the 
caftles of their kings, princes and great 



* (Celtic. Orig.) In 
the habits of the ancient 
Gothic nations we fee 
evidently the rudiments of 
the modern European 
drefs: They confifted of 
a kind of waiftcoat, and 
breeches, or rather a kind 
of trowfers which came 
down to the feet, and 
were connefted with the 



Ihoes ; whereas the an- 
cient Romans were naked 
knee'd. Upon jthe jnllars 
of Trajan and Antoninc 
the dreffes of fuch nations 
as were of Gothic race 
bear a great refemblance 
to thofe of our common 
failors and peafants. 

T. 
t Tac. Germ. c. i6. 
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men ; ahd laftly, the markets, whither the 
p^fahts fepaired for the mutual exchange of 
thofe few commodities in which the trade of 
thefe days confifted, gave birth to a third 
kind of towns, which ftill in their names 
bear.' evident traces of their original *• The 
houfes of which thefe towns confifted were 
nothing better, for the moft part, than, cot- 
tages fupported by thick heavy, pofts joined 
together by boards and covered with turf -f*. 
The very loweft rank of people were not 
even fo well off; having no other defence 
from the feverity of the winter, but. only 
miferable huts, ditches or clefts in the 
rocHs. There lying on the bare ground, 
half covered with . a few fkins tai^ked 
.together with thorns; they pafled their 
lime in a kind of drowfy torpor, (happy, if 
it be poffible to be fo by the meer privation 
of nCiisfprtunes) till roufed by fome call of 
war> all this ferocious and favage youth 
ruflied from their caverns to go to fet fire 
to the- palaces of .Rome, anc^ to trample 
under foot all the fine monuments of lux- 

, * The general termi- was that the ufe of win- 
nation of thefe is Kopingy dpws was then unknown, 
i. ie. Market. or regarded by the h^es 
- f la thefe buildings of -the country as a dan- 
the light for the mpft gerous luxury. Vid. 
part was only received Arngr. Jon. Crymog. 
from the top ; whether it lib. i. c. 6. Fir/i Edit^ 

Chap. XIII. ury. 



iny^ induftry ^nd arts. Btit I agdn tepeat 
it, that it was only a fmatl p^rt of thii 
people who lived fo totally ignorant of the 
conveniences of life. Their grandees were 
early diftinguifhed by Gii&ccs ftiin^tuoiis 
for thofe times. Their chief alnt»»on was 
to have them of vaft extent, and adc^ndl 
with very lofty towers. The naofli wealthy 
of thofe Norwegian lords wbo^ fettled ia 
Iceland built there houfes of mMLftrous 
greatnefs. Arngrim * aflures us, that la- 
gulph's palace was 135 feet in lengthy 
and mentions others not inferior to it; bet 
it is very likely that thefe were only a kind 
of covered inclofu^es which took in ^ both 
their flaves and cattle. The moft valuable 
ornaments of their palaces were the tid- 
ings, on which were reprefented in fculp- 
ture the rnemorable a£tions of the poffefTor 
or his anceftors. Fragments of thefe arc 
^ill found in Iceland, which appear to 
have been done eight hundred 3roars ago, 
and contribute to throw light on the biftorjr 
of the country. Nor is this ici!]^pture fo 
bad as might be expeded.^ The moun-- 
taineers of Norway and Sweden have to 
this day a remarkable dexterity at carving 
with the knife, and in the cabinets of the 
curious are preferved many pieces wbich 

* Vid. Crymog, p. 57, 

furpriziogly 
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iarprizingly (hew how far gchi&s catt ad- 
vance unaffiftcd by art*. Such of the Scaii- 
dinavians a§ fettled in richer coulitrics> 
fbon adopted the .luxury of their new fel-^ 
low-fcitiiens, and were as deilrous as they 
cf diftinguifhing themfelves. by fumptuous 
buildings. But although they had ftill 
before their |^es thdfe fine monuments 
•Which the envious hand of time has denied 
to us, yet the beautiful and noble fimpli-* 
city of the antique proportions efcapcd 
them ; |hey disfigured them by that affec-* 
tatido. oif exceflive ornament, from whence 
iprang the Gothic ftile of architcdture, fo 
called from this people^ which fo long pre- 
vailed through all Europe, and produced fo 
many edifices wherein wq can find nothing 
to adnairc but the inexhauftible patience 
ana infinite pains of thofe who buile 
tliem. - 

We may judge from the foregoing pagci 
of the ftate of commerce in ancient Scan-* 
^navia. It is true, the fondneft of the in* 
habitants for navigation ought to havebeeii 
fayourable to it 5 but we know that piracy^ 
which is the refult of idlenefs in fhofe 
who pradife it, reduces to idlenefs thofe 
who fuffer by it, as it renders all induftr^ 

* Vidi Pohtoppid. Hift.Nat. N€)rV. torn. li.c» 10* 
Vol. I. Chap. XIII. A a ijfeleis. 
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iifelefs. We muft iiot however (uppofci 
that this people carried on no kind of traf- 
fic. I think one may difcover fome views 
of this fort in thofe mafitime expeditions 
of the Norwegians which have been related 
above : and this conjedlure feems to lie 
confirmed by the great quantity of foreigtt 
money which is ftill found in ^different 
parts of the Nc|rth; if indeed this is not 
rather reliques or the plunder colleSed 
by thefe ravagers. It is probable that for 
a long time commerce was carried on by 
means of this foreign coin, in thofe parts 
where they had a fufiicient quantity of 
it, and in other places by an exchange of 
commodities. We do not find that there 
was any money coined in the three nor- 
thern kingdoms before the tenth or at moft 
the ninth century ; and there is reafon to 
believe, it was Canute the Great who firft 
brought over Englifhmen for the purpofe 
of coining thofe little pieces of copper 
money which are ftill fhewn, and are ge- 
nerally imprefled with the figure of a crdfs, - 
the fun, or a ftar, without any letter^ or 
infcription. Under the pagan- -|)rincfes, 
money was alfo much in ufe as the com- 
mon medium^ of value, but it feems to have 
only pafled by weight. 

We may readily fuppofe that the Scandi- 
navians ftudied aftronomy. A fcience fo 
4 requifite 
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requifite for failors could not but make a 
great part of the education of a people who 
afpired to fame by maritime enterprizes. 
The ancient chronicles frequently prefent 
us with young warriors endeavouring to 
acquire the good opinion of their miftrefles 
by boafting of their accomplifliments, fuch 
as their fkill at chefs, their dexterity in 
fwimming and fkating, their talents in 
poetry, and their knowing all the liars by 
their namfes. Thefe names had nothing in 
common with thofe adopted by the Greeks 
and Romans; and were often founded on 
reafons as fantaftical as theirs. Thus they 
called Urfa Major the great dog, and 
the lefler Bear Charles's wain : * The 
* three ftars in the belt of ' Orion, frig- 
ga's DISTAFF; the Swan, THE cross.; 
the Milky-way, the road of winter, 
&c. But whether they only applied their 
knowledge of aftronomy to condud: them 
in their voyages, or endeavoured, like the 
reft of the world, to read their deftiny in 
the ftars, is a matter I am not able to de- 
cide. Their curious prying into future 
events l3y other means equally ridiculous, 
will not allow them to claim any merit 
from either their ignorance or negleiS of 
judicial aftrology. All we can fay with 
^rtainty is, that they have at all times be- 
flowed great care and attention in regulating 
Chap. XIII. A a 2 the 



the courfcof time^ whether their religioti^ 
which prefcribed them certain periodical 
facrifices, rendered that care neceflary ; or 
whether it proceeded from that pecuKar 
turn which the northern people have ever 
fhewn for calculation and nunibers *. 
Their year commonly commenced at the 
winter-folftice, and they divided it into 
two half years, or intervals between the 
two folftices -f*, which were again divided 
into quarters and months. There was 



♦ It is remarkable that 
the Scandinavians num- 
bered the unities up' to 
„Twe!ve, without flopping 
at Ten like all other na- 
tions. This maryier of 
counting is preferable to 
ours, as Twelve is a more 
perfcft number, and more 
cafily broken into frac- 
tions, than Ten. The 
Icelanders and the pea- 
fants of certain provinces 
in Sweden, retain to this 
. day a method of reckon- 
ing by Great Hundreds 
and Little Hundreds, 
Gre&t Thoufands and 
Little Thoufands : But 
they feem to have con- 
founded their ancient 
manner of computatioii 
with the modern^ futce 



they make their Great 
Hundred to confiftofoo 
times 12 or 120, and their 
Great Thoufand of 1200, 
inftead of multiplying re- 

iularly iz by 12. (Vii 
)al. Su. Rik. Hift. torn. 
i. p. 245. et Ai-ngr. Jon. 
Crymog. lib. i. p. 85.) 
Firji Edit. 
The fame method of 
reckoning by the Great 
and Little Hundred ftfll 
prevails among our Eng- 
lifh farmers, in their f^e 
of cheefe, &c. Their 
Great Hundred is i2olb. 
their Little Mundrrf 
ii2lb. T. 

+ That is, by Summer 
and Winter, as we in our 
ordinary converfation do 
in England, T. 

great 
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great variety in the names of theie months, 
which were borrowed generally from the 
rural occupations to be performed in each 
of them, or from the religious ceremonies 
which were then to l^ obferved; thefe 
names are ftill in ufe iri many places of the 
North *• The months were divided into 
weeks of fcven days, a di\4fiori which hath 

Prevailed among almo^ a^ the nations we 
avc any knowledge of, from the extremity 
of Afia to that of Europe. The day was 
divided into twelve parts, to each' of which 
they aligned a diftinifb name : but in their 



. * Vid. OI, WpriTu 
IF^fi. Daiiic. paffim. 

Dr. HiCKEs in his va- 
luable Thefaurus Ling, 
SipteJttrim* . has given a 
curious lift of the nans^s 
cf the months in all the 
northern languages, in- 
cluding th'ofe of our An- 
glo-Saxon anceftors. In 
all thefe languages they 
are very fienificant, as 
the reader will judge from 
thofe of the Icelandic ; 
in which January was 
called Midfuetrar-manudr^ 
the midwinter month. 
February, Fojiensgangs* 
rjianudrj the fafting- pro- 
eeffion-month. March, 
yaffadegra - manudr^ the 

Chap. XIII. 



month of equal day and 
night. May, Fardaga^ 
manudry the month of fair 
days. June, Nottkyja^ 
manudr^ the night -lefs 
mo|ith* JuT^Y, Madka^ 
m^hudry the infe^ month* 
' Au GUST, Hey anna - ma^- 
nudr^ the hay - making 
month. September, ^tsf- 

draata-manudry 

October, Slairunar-ma^ 
nudty the flaughter-month* 
November, Rydtrydar^ 
manudrj • • • 
December, Skamdeiges^ 
mmudr^ the month of 
fhort days. Vid. Hickes 
Gram. Maefo-Goth. p. 
215,216. T. 
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computatk>& (?f time, tfeey made ufc of the 
wo^d NIGHT inftead .of , i>AV. • Tacitus 
obferves the fame thirtg of the Germanise *^; 
s^drthc:Eng\i(h haveftill, on ibmc^occaficms, 
th€ fame [mode of f|fcafcing •f'* .The long-' 
eft" night of winter w^jccmfiaSrcd in the 
I)f qrf h, as that whidi; had produced all thcl 
rpft ^S;\yi?ll.as t^fcrdays ; henee thfe^rtermed 
it th^ j^oTftfeR^N i^wt 4:> ; ami vrfere pcr-^' 
faadq4^ th^t .6fi f^h ;innight the* T^^qirld wal 
c^ej%t§4ylj -.This no^ioo? certainly gave birth 
t0 ti((?^;i^9de of eKpfcffipn above^-telated. 

Thqui^ceflity of: iSsO^g the . memory^ 
led them early to invent a' kind of Calen- 
dar's, which thriy called Runic staffs. 
Thefe were a fort of compendiduS althan- 
acks n^lked put by lines upon flibrt pieces 
of bbafid,', or fmooth :ftick^ ||. Some of 
them bear the tappearajice of grfeiit adti- 
<5fuity, but',1 believe there are nbrt^' Which 
4o not cafrj^'.eyideht inark^ that their 



. * .N0C . dbrum numerum^ 
fit nosj fedi^dCTiVM £0^^ 
putant. - Sic con/iiiutdnt:; 
fw condkuiit^ naxJku^re di^ 
^ videtur. . Tacit. Gcrm'*^ 
p. 11; 

t Thuswefay jEVEK- 
Nic^HT, (not SevenDays) 
^nd FORrNiGHT, i. e. 
Fourteen Nights, (not 
fourteen Days.) T. 



. f Sceabbve, chap.VII, 

It They .wef^ trailed in 
the North Rtm^Jiocks^^xA 
Priht-Jlaffi : they ex^hibit- 
ed by' different lines^^ antf 
ntkrib, the Fafts and 
Feftivals, the Gddcn 
N\j(mber, Dominical Lct- 
^, Epaa,&c. T, 

owners 
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owners ' were Chriftlaiis. The Pagans how- 
ever may have h^d inftruments of this 
kinci ; wiich the firft princes converted to 
Chriftianity might alter and adapt to the 
€hfifti2Hi rites. The Runic charaifters 
with which they are always infcribed, to- 
gether with fome other marks of paganifm, 
feem: to prove this : But the queftion can- 
hot pofitively be decided 'till we have ex- 
amined whether the Scandinavians were 
dcqu^tcd with the ufe of letters before 
they had embraced Cbriftianity. This is a 
fruitful queftion which deferves particular 
difcaflioh* 

One cannot travel far in Denmark, 
NcMTwayor Sweden> without meeting with 
great ftones of different forms, engraven 
with^ thofe ancient charafters called 
'RxTHJC *, which appear at firft fight ex- 
ircbxty different from all we know. . The 
few who have endeavoured to decipher 

* Rufiic infcriptions Septentrionale, p. i68, 

are alfo found in ihis There is even extant a 

iflani : See a defcription coin of king Of fa with 

of a .very curious one in a Runic infcription ; 

Cumberland, and of an- whence it fhould feem 

other in Scotland, in that this charafter had 

Hickes's Thefaur. Ling, been originally ufed by 

ISept. (Gram, IJland. Tab^ the Saxons, as well as 

VI. & p. 5.) See alfo their Scandinavian bre- 

Gordon's Itinerariuni' thren. , T, 
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them, have difcovered that thefe inibiip^ 
tions are, for the moft part, only epitaphs, 
written in a language not leis obfolete than 
the charafters *• Several of them were 
undoubtedly written in Pagan times : but 
as a great part of them bear evident marks 
of Chriftianity, fbm$ learned men of dif- 
tinftiqn have thought that the German and 
Scandinavian miffionaries firft in&ru&cd 
their converts in the art of writing/ The 
favourers pf this opinion alledgc feveral 
proofs In fuppof t pf itf which dcferve feme 
attention. 

They produce the teftijnony of ieveral 
Greek and Latin authors to invalidate what 
the northern literati have aiTerted conceQi-» 
ing the great antiquity of the Rtjtnic cha- 
rader. Androtion, quoted by Eli^ •(•, af- 
fures us, that ** neither the Thracians, nor 
^ ^ny other of the barbarous people fettled 



* The manner in which 
Qur author fpeaks pf 'the 
Runic infcriptions, {hews 
him but little acquainted 
with this part of his fub- 
je(9: : the Runic charafters 
are not difficult to read to 
thofe who are moderately 
converfant in porthern 
antiquities, and the lan- 
guage of them is no other 
than the antiept Icelandic, 



in which there are inm* 
merable books exunt ia 
thq libraries of the North, 
Almpft all the Runic in- 
fcriptions fpund in the 
North liav^ been publifli- 
ed in one collection or 
other, ' T 

t -iElian. Van Hift. 
lib. viil. c. 6, Vid. Pcl- 
loutier Hift. dcs CcltcSj| 
tbm, i. ch. 10. 

. f^ in 
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V in Europe, make ufc of letters; look- 
" ing upon it as fomcwhat difhonourablc 
^« to employ them : whereas the ufc of 
<< them is common among the barbarians 

V of Afia.- Tacitus is more exprefs on 
this head, ^* Both the men and the wor 
<« men," fays he, fpeaking of the Geiw 
mans, ^' are equally ignorant of the 
^* fccret of writing letters *." Almoft all 
the ancients who ipeak of the Celts, af- 
firm the fame thing. They aflure us, that 
thefe people held in contempt every bccu<* 
pation, except that of arms ; That learning 
to read and write degraded a perfon in their 
eyes ; That their Druid? ©r priefts, in- 
duced either by intereft or fuperftition, and 
probably by both, utterly forbade them the 
life of letters, and encouraged them in the 
averfion they entertained for this admirable 
fecret; and That thefe Druids pretended 
their dodtrines ought to be referved for the 
initiated onlyVand concealed from all others^ 
which coiild not have been had they com- 
mitted them to an indifcreet pap^r •(•. They 

confirm; 



* ' Litferarum fecreta vh- arc taken by our author 

ripariter ae femina ign6^ from M. Pellouticr*s Hift. 

ranU Tac, Germ. c« des Celtes, liv. ii. ch. lO. 

19. whofe general i>oiition is, 

t This and moft of the that the Goths and 

arguments here produced Celts were the fame 

"Chap. XIII. peoples 
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confirm all thefe authorities by divers faftsr 
Thus Theodoric king of Italy could not fa 
much as fign the firft letters of his naipe, 
tho' he had fpent his youth among the Ro- 
mans. Eginhard, in his life of Charle- 
magne, faysi that this emperor, though in, 
othet refpe6t$ not unlearned, could oot 
\5rrite, and that there were entire nations in. 
(Germany fubjefft to him, whofe laws were 
not yet committed to writing. The 
Saxrons under Loijis le Debonnair, pSerfiftr 
ing in their refolution of not learning to 
read, he was obliged to have the Old and 
N^w Teftanient turned into verfe, which 
thyy , willingly: learned by heart, and fun^ 
after th^if own manner. Laftly, the lite--; 
rMi> : whofe fenti'ments we here give, think 
tj)f^y can unravel all the difficulty arifing 
frptpjlJb^ particular form of the Runic cha- 
r^di?rs> and prove that thefe were not 
kuQwn in xht North before Chriftianity, by 
reducJing: them to the Roman letters; froini 
wl^icbf fty theyj thiefe do not differ any 



V- • • I -'. ;. ... ' ■ 
geppJc;: JBut this is a great 
miftake ; The Celts or 
Gauls had Druids, who 
made : a ; fecr^f of their. 
doctrirr^s.;i>;l)at >vhat haS; 
thi^ fa 4p. with the Go- 
thjc , j^atiQns of Scandi- 
pi^yia^ who bad no Dru- 



ids ; but profefled a very 

difFerent religion ? * 

Some of the inftances that 
follow are more to the 
point, being taken from 
amoDg the Gothic .na-. 
tions, but our author con-* 
fiders them bdow. T, 

farther 
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farther thari this> that the people of the 
North ha^tng been obliged at firft to en- 
grave therfi in wood and ftone, foutid it 
convenient to dra^V their letters chiefly irt 
ftrait lines^ and to avoid as much ^spoffiblc 
ail round ftrbkes and turnings *, 

Thefe arguments are fpecious, but. arc 
they equally folid ? It is true the ancients 
cienied that the Celis in general had the 
knowledge, or at Icaft the ufe of letters 
among them ; but pur prefent enquiry only 
regards the Scandinavians "f-, and fuch of 



f ^ The word Rune^ 
feems ta come from a 
wbrd iri'the ancient Go* 
tiiic language fignifymg 
TO CUT. [So fays our 
atithor, but Wormius, 
who wa$ a much greater 
mafter of this fubje6);, de- 
rives Rune from either 
JRyn a FtiRROW, or Ren 
a Gutter or Channel. 
Ap thiefe chiraSers were 
firft cut in wood or ftpne, 
the refembknce;to a fur- 
row or channel would ea- 
fi'7 fviggeft the appella- 
tipn* Vid. >Vorm. Li.t, 
Run. p.i. i636.4to. T!] 
The word Bog StaVy or 
^t4ch Stdby which is ufed* 
in, Germany and the 
North to fignify a .letter. 
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is doubtlefs derived from 
Bog or Bucb a Beech-i 
tree, of which wood they 
originally made their wri- 
ting tables, and from Stav 
or Staby a flaff or ftick, 
becaufe moft of the letters 
were drawn in perpendi- 
cular lines, as it wer^ 
*< fticks or ftafFs fet up- 
.« right." [Vid. Worm. 
Lit. Run. p. 6. ■— From 
the fame Bog or Biicb the 
beft etymologifts derive 
the word Box or Book, 
which fignifies a Volumer 
not only in ours, but in 
all the Gothic or Teu- 
tonic languages. Vid. 
Junii Etymol. T.] 
f Who were not Celts*. 
T- 

the 
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the Germans as lived neareft them. Thefe 
9re the only people among whom the Ru« 
oic charaders are founds and with them 
the ancients were leaf^ acquainted. As for 
Tacitus, he has probably beep mifunder- 
ftood ; thofe who are acquainted with hi$ 
ftilc and manner, if they re-confider the 
paiTage^ will not doubt but this is his; 
meaning, that ^^ both the German men and 
** women w^re ignorant of the fecret of 
** writing letters or epiftles," that is, with a 
view to carry on an intrigue*. What 
they relate of the Druids chiefly refpefts 
the Gauls, nor is it equally appJicable to 
the other northern people. Wc may eafily 
fiippofe there were among ^hem many war* 
riors and Uluftr^ous mep who could not 
writCj without concluding from thence that 
the whole nation was equally ignorant 
'As for the laft argument which attribute^ 
to the firft miflionaries the honour of in* 
trodqcing letters into the North ; it does 
not appear to me to carry much weight. 
The Runic charadlers might poilibly be 
borrowed fripm the Roman alphabet, with- 
out any necelTary conclufion that the Scan- 
dinavians had waited for the fecret till the 



* So the beft tranfla- rendered this pafiage in 
tors of Tacitus, and fa his celebrated Trench 
AcAbbeBLETTERiEhas vjerfion. 
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intrbdaftidb of Chriftianity among th^m* 
The Runic letters might even have a great 
refembiance to the Roman without being 
copied from them, lince both may have been 
derived from one common original. But 
the (Irongeft argument of all is^ that this 
refembiance nas been nothing lefs than 
proved ; for that the difference between 
the Runic and Roman letters is all owing 
to the neceflity of writing oh Wdod 6t 
flone, and of tracing thfc letters in perpen- 
dicular lines, leaves fuch a latitude for 
changing, adding or diminifhing, that there 
are few alphabets in the world, which by 
means of fuch a commodious hypothefis> 
might not eafily be reduced to the Roman 
chirafter. Accordingly the learned Wor^ 
mius found the Runic letters as eafily redu- 
cible to the Greek and Hebrew alphabets 
as to the Roman *. 

♦ Vidi Oh Worm, to me to te nothing biit 

Litcratur. Runic, paffim. conjeftures. Fir/i E£tJ\ 

— — [M. Pelloutier cites It was that great maftcr 

in the firft volume of his of northern literature Dr. 

Hift. des Celtes a mli^u- HiCKES, who firft ftarted 

fcript Differtation, the au- the notion that the Runic 

thorofwhich (Mr. Cel- character was borrowed 

sius, a learned Swede) from the Roman : See his 

hath reduced the Runic Thefaurus Ltnguaf. Sep^ 

to Roman charafters. I ievtrion. &c. But this d- 

have f ead this Diflertation pinion is now generally 

very carefully : it con* given up as uxifypport- 

tains many ingenious con- able. T^ 
jedures, but they appcf^r 
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We have hitherto only propofed ^ubts i 
Let us now fee if we can tsScertim fomc 
truths. The Roman hiftory tells us, that 
under the reign of the emperor Valens, 
Ulphixas *, biftiop of thofe Goths who 

were 



♦ In the year 369. 
Vid. Socrat. Hift. Ecqlef. 
lib» iv. and Sozomen. lib. 
vi. 36. 

In the following ac- 
count of Ulphilas and 
the Gothk: letters, our 
ingenious author has conpi- 
initted fever^l miftakes ; 
occaiioned by his too 
clofely following Wor- 
Mius in his LUeratur. 
Run, not confidering that 
fince the time of Wor- 
«inius fome very important 
difcoveries have been 
made, and great light 
Jchrown upon thisfubjecft. 
When WoRMius 
wrote, the tranflation of 
Ulphilas was fuppofed to 
be irrecoverably loft, and 
therefore Wormius hav- 
ing nothing to guide him 
but conjefture, fuppofed 
the Runic charafter and 
that of Ulphilas to be the 

fame. But fome years 

after, there was found in 
the abbey of Werden in 
'Weftphalia, a very cii- 
fious fragment of what is 



believed to have been the 
identical verfion of Ulf 
PHILAS; written in the 
language of the Mcefo- 
Goths, and exhibiting the 
chara^ers which that pfe- 
l^te made ufe of : Thefe 
are fo very remote from 
the Runic, that we may 
now fafely allow the Go- 
thic bifhop the honour of 
their invention, withoiit 
in the leaft dcrogatmg 
ftom the antiquity of the 
Runic letters. This frag- 
njent is now preferved in 
the library at Upsal in 
Sweden, and is famous 
among ^1 the northern 
literati, under the name 
of the Codex argenieusj or 
Silver Eook : for which 
reafon a fhort account of 
it may not be unaccept- 
able. 

The Codsx argmtius 
contains at prefent only 
the four Gofpels, though 
fome what mutilated; and 
is believed to be a relic 
of the Gothic Bible^ all 
or the greater part of 
which 
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vseirefettil^d in Moeiia and Thrace, tranflated 
the B^^ into the Gothic language. But 



\^hich Ulphilasbad tranf- 
la(ed» The leaves are of 
vellutn of a violet colour ; 
all the letters are of fil- 
ver, except the initials, 
which are of gold. Thefe 
letters (which are all ca- 
pitals) appear not to have 
been written with the 
pen^ but iUmped or im- 
printed on the vellum 
with hot metal types *, in 
the fame manner as the 
book^binders .at prefent 
letto: the backs of books. 
This copy is judged to 
be near as ancient as the 
time oif Ulphilas, or at 
leaft not later than a cen- 
tury or two after ; yet fo 
near was the copy ift to the ' 
difcov^ry of printing, that 
if he had but thought of 
combimng three or ^our 
of thefe letters together 
he muft have hit upon 
that admirable invention ; 
whereas he only imprinted 
each letter fingly. — — 
This curious fragment 



we 

has been feveral timea 
printed in 4to, firft by 
Junitis in 1665 ; and 
lately in a very elegant 
manner at Oxford by the 
learned Mr. Lye in 17 so* 
—Another fra|ment of 
this curious veflion (con- 
taining part of the Epiftle 
to the Romans) has been 
fince difcovered in the li- 
brary at Wolfenbottle, 
and was publifbed a few 
years ago in a very fplen- 
did volume in 4to by the 
Rev. F. A. Knitell, arch- 
deacon of Wolfenbottle, 
It muft not be con- 
cealed that Mr. Michaeli» 
and one or two other 
learned men | have op- 
pofed the current opinion^ 
that the Silver Book con- 
tains part of Ulphilas'^ 
Gothic verfion ; and have 
offered arguments to prove 
that it is rather a vener- 
able fragment of fome 
very ancient Fancic Bi- 
ble : but they have 
been 



• See this fully prov<d in fomc late curio\is Tra£h written by the 
karned Ddm, Johan. Ihre, and other Swediih Literati. (Vid. vol. 11. 

P- S55) 

t Viz, M. DE EA Croze j fee the Latin DiiTeftation at the end of 
Ch^mherhyn^s ** Orath Dmimca,&cJ'^ ^m/?, 1714. 4/e. 

Vol. I. A » 8 
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Wfe know from other authorities, that tKe 
charadcr in which this verfion was wtittcfl," 
was either Runic, or one nearly refembling 
it. Several authors fay, that UlfihilaS iri-i 
vented it ; but is it probable that ^nf man 
fhould form a new alphabet for a nation 
which had one already ? If the Gotfis of 
Moefia and Thrace had not before his timef 
had any knowledge of letters, would it ndt 
have been better to have taught them the life 
of the Greek character, already underftood? 
Befides, Ulphilas neither wrote the Goipel* 
on wood nor on ftone, but on parchment j 
he would not therefore be under the neccf- 
fity of disfiguring the alphabet of othe^ 
nations for the fake of ftrait lines, whicli 
it is alledged gave birth to the Ruiiie lelt-f 
been confuted by M. flight variations from the 



Knitell and others; and 
the Gothic claim has 
been further confirmed by 
a curious relic of the fame 
language lately difcovered 
in Italy, plainly written 
by one of the fame Goths, 
being evidently of their 
time. The explanation of 
this we owe to the 
r«verend Mr. Lye : Sec 
his Notes on the Gothic 
Gofpels, &c. 

To conclude ; The 
letters ufed in the Gothic 
Oofpels, being 25 in 
number, dre formed \Vith 



capitals of the Greek a^d 
Latin alphabet, and are! : 
extremely different hoai' 
the Runici The inven- 
tion of them may there^ 
fore be very fafely zwA^^ 
buted to Bp. VhTHthAS 
(as the ancients exprefsly 
aflert); who might n<^ 
chufe to employ in (b &« 
cred a work as the tnait^V 
lation of the Bible,' the 
Runic charaders, whieK 
the Goths had rendered 
infamous by their fuperftr^ 
tious ufe of thfemi T< 

terti 
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tefs. At moft it could not be the Rdmaii 
alphabet that was altered; but if any it 
muft have been the Greek, for Ulphilas 
was at that time in a country where the 
Greek language was ipoken. Nor is it dif- 
ficult to difcover what it was that led hillo- 
rians into the; miftake of fuppofing Ul- 
philas to have been the inventor of thefe 
charafters. The ^Greeks had probably 
never heard any mention of them before 
he came among them : The introducer of 
a novelty eafily paflcs for the author of it ; 
and when we compare the Runic letters, 
taken from the infcriptions fcattered up and 
down on the rocks in the North, with the 
alphabet of Ulphilas, it is eafy to fee that 
the bifhop has added diverfe charaScrs un- 
known to the ancient Scandinavians. It 
was doubtlefs the tranflation of the Bible 
which obliged him to make thefe addi- 
tions. The ancient alphabet being com- 
pofed only of fixteen letters *, could not 
exprefs many founds foreign to the Gothic 
language, that lieceflarily occurred in that 
work. Thefe additional letters might ea- 
fily confer on Ulphilas the credit of invent- 
ing the whole. This is one of thofe in^ 
accuracies which every day happen. It is 
no Icfs probable that before Ulphilas, the 

^ * Vcrel. Runogr. Scand. cap. vii, 

yph.I. Chap.XIil. Bb Goths, 
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Goths, even while they w^re linvolved in 
the thidcdfldarknefs of paganiiin, hadXome 
icnowledge of letters*. 

* An evident proof that teen) and their order and 
the^uNic were not imi- ' names, which have no- 

tared from the Roman thing in common;with the 

tetters, arifes not only Roman, Greek or Go- 

from their form which thijc charafleFs of Ul- 

have fo little 'refemblance >philas : Let the reader 

to thefc, but from their truft to his own eyes, 

number, (being but fix- ' 





The Runic Alphabet. 




^fvme^ ' 


Fie tFr Dufs Oys ^Ridhur 


Kaun 'HagI 


IFfgur^y 


¥ n ^{> A K 


F * 


bowery 


F. U. D. 0. R. 


K. H. 




Nandur Jis Av Sol T; 


ft Biarbui 



iv I A h t ^ 

N. LA. S. T. B. 

Lagur Madur Yr 

L. M. YR. 

The' Gothic Alphabet hy Uiphiias. 

JPtwer,^ A. B. G. D. E. F. lorY. H. L 

K A M nSLTi OKS 

K. X. M. N. O.; p. Q. R. S. 

T ^i* n li V ^ ^ 

T. ,TH. U. Qp. W.orU. CH. Z. 

•■•: - AVhat 
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What are we to think of thofc infcrrp- 
tions in the Runic eharader, which travel- 
lers afliire us they have fecn in the deiarts 
of Tartary * ? Tartary has never yet been 
converted to Chriftiariity; from this and 
the circumjacent countries ifliied thofe 
fwarms which peopled Scandinavia; nor 
have the Scandinavians ever made any ex- 
pedition into their mother country fince 
they embraced the Chriftian faith. If ' 
then the account given us by thefe travellers 
is true, we muft neceflarily conclude that 
the Runic writing was an art which had 
its rife in Afia, and was carried into Europe 
by the colonics who came to fettle in the 
North . This is alfo confirmed by all the old 
chronicles and poems which I have fo of- 
ten quoted. They univerfally agree in^af- 
figning to the Runic characters a very re- 
mote antiquity, and an origin entirely pa- 
. gan. They attribute the^ invention of them 
to Odin himfelf ; who, they add, was emi- 
nently fkilled in the art of writbg as well 
for the common purpofes of life, as for 
the operations of magic -f-. Many of thefe 

* Confult Strahlem- Upfal. 1724. See alfo in 
berg's Defcription of the the fame book the map of 
northern and eaftern parts Tartary. F'lrjl Edit, ] 
of Europe and Afia, [quo- t Edda Ifland. et Bar- 
ted by Er. Benzel. Jun. thbl. p. 649. 
in Pericul. Runic. Diff. 

Chap. XIII. B b 2 letters 
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letters even bore the names of the Gods his 
companions. In a very ancient ode, quoted 
by Bartholin, the poet thus fpeaks of the 
Runic charadters J : ** The letters which 
*' the Great Ancient traced out : which 
" the Gods compofed : which Odin the 
** fovereign of the Gods engraved." Had 
it been otherwife, how could the pagans 
have fo foon forgotten that thefe letters 
were iritroduced among them by the mi- 
nifters of a religion that was foreign, tin- 
known, and muft have been hateful to 
them, fince they were often compelled by 
violent means to profefs it ? How could 
all their poets (who were at the fame 
time their theologians) fo exprefsly call 
Odin, *^ The inventor of the runes?" 
But laftly, what appears to be of great 
weight, is, that our hiftories often make 
mention of princes and pagan heroes who 
made ufe of this charafter in an age 
when, in all probability, Chriftianity had 
not penetrated fo far into the North -f . In 

Blekingia, 



t Vid. Barthol. de 
Caufis cont. mort. p. 647. 

t Venantius Fortuna- 
tus, a Latin poet, who 
wrote about the begin- 
ning of the fixth century, 



fpeaks even then of the 
Runic chara£lers in one 
of his epigrams addreffed 
to Flavius. Lib. vii. E- 
pig. x8. 

Bar- 
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Bkkingia, a province of Sweden, there Is, 
a road cut through a rock, on which are 
various Runic charafters, fald to have 
been engraved there by king Harold 
Hyldetand In honour of his father. 
Saxo, who lived under Valdemar IL-f- re- 
lates, that this prince fent people thither 
to examine them, and that tradition attri- 
buted them to that king Harold who, ac- 
cording to TorfsBus, afcended the throne 
about the beginning of the feventh cen- 
tury. The fame author affures us that 
Regner Lodbrog ufed Runic letters to re- 
cord his exploits in Biarmland J. In- 
ftances of the fame kind are found In 
almoft every page of the ancient chro- 
nicles, and of Torfaeus's hiftory of Nor- 
way. 

We may then fairly conclude, that It 
was Odin himfelf that introduced the 

Barbara fraxineis pingaiur run a tahelUs 
^odque Papyrus agit Vlrgula plana valet. 

\ e. The Barbarians en- 1241. See Sax. Gram, 

grave their Runic cha- in Praefat. and the Notes 

rafters on aftien tablets, of Steph. Stephan. on 

which ferve them inftead that paffage. 
of paper. Vid. Wor- J A province in the 

mil Literat. Runic, p. 7. north part of Ruflia, Vid, 

t He reigned from Sax. Grammat. lib. ix. 
A. D. 1202, to A. JD. 

Chap. XIIL B b 3 Runic 
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Runic chara(Sers into the North. Almoft 
all the Afiatic nations had long before his 
time been acquainted with letters, and this 
prince's native country could not be far 
diftant from many of thofe people among 
whom they had been long familiar. Nor is 
it improbable but that an ambitious leader 
might avail himfelf df them, to acquire 
refped: fropi the rude uncivilized inha- 
bitants of Scandinavia. The art. of writing' 
being of fuch infinite and wonderful ufe, 
might eafily perfuade them that there was 
fomethipg divine or magical in it. Ac^ 
cprdingly we fee them more frequent- 
ly employ it for the foolifh purpofe 
of working prodigies, than to aflift the 
memory and render words fixed and per- 
manent. 

' This would be the place to fay fomething 
of thofe fuperftitious prafticea, if we had 
not already given fufficient inftances of the 
weaknefs of the human mindi and of the 
flrange errors and extravagance^ to which 
ignorant natiohs are fubjedl. Let it fuffice 
t^QiiJuft to obferve, that the Runic cha- 
rafters were diftinguiflied into various 
kinds*. The; NOXIOUS, or as they called 

• Vid. Worm. Litterat. Runic, p. 33. et Barthol. 
dc Cauf. &c, p. 650. 

^ them, 
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them, the bitter runes, were employed 
to bring various evils on their enemies: 
the FAVouRABLiE averted misfortunes: the 
VICTORIOUS procured conqueft to thofe 
who ufed them : the medicinal were in^ 
fcribed on the leaves of trees for healing r 
others ferved to dilpel melancholy thoughts; 
to prevent fhipwreck : vverc antidotes 
againft poifon ; prefervatives againft the re- 
ientment of their enemies, and efficacious 
to render a miftrefs favourable : Thefe laft 
were to be ufed with great caution. If an 
ignorant perfon had chanced to write one 
letter for another, dr had but erred in the 
imnuteft ftroke, he would have expofed his 
miftrefs to fome dangerous illnefs ; which 
was only to be cured by writing other 
RUNES with the greateft nicenefs. All 
thefe various kinds differed only in the ce* 
remonies obferved in writing them, in the 
materials on which they were written, in 
the place where they were expofed, in the^ 
manner in which the lines were drawn^ 
whether in the fbrm of a circle, of a fer- 
pent, or a triangle, &c. In the ftrift ob- 
fervance of thefe childifh particulars con- 
fifled that obfcure and ridiculous art, which 
acquired to fo many weak ^ and wicked 
perfons, the refpedtable name of Priefts 
and ProphetefTes, merely for filling rude 
Chap. XIII, B b 4 minds 
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minds with fo . much jcaloufy, fear and 
hatre4*. 

However, the ufc of letters for more 
rational purpofes became by degrees more 
common in the North. ' In the latter ages 
of paganifm, we frequently meet with 
princes and famous leaders, and in general 
all perfons whofe rank entitled them to a 
careful education, writing epiftles, epi- 
taphs and infcriptions of various kinds f. 



* It IS by mifchievous 
errors of the fame kind 
that all natioiis have been 
diftinguifhed in their firft 
ages of fimplicity and ig- 
norance ; thofe firft ages 
which prejudice makes us 



regret, 



and wifli that the 



arts had never corrupted 
their primeval innocence. 
Whereas in proportion as 
the empire of the Sci- 
ences hath prevailed in 
the North, that .of Su- 
perftition hath faded and 
yanifhed before its grow- 
ing light. But the ex- 
tremity of Scandinavia, 
where that light h'ath not 
yet penetrj^tcd, ftill re- 
mains faithfully fubje£l to 
all its ancient errors. Al- 
lowing for the difFerfencc 



or their climate and po'* 
verty^ the Laplanders at 
prefent are in this refpeft 
what the Scandinavians 
were forrtierly. With the 
fame ignorance, they arc 
eaually fubjed to fupcr- 
ftitlon and credulity ^ for 
it is a certain rule that 
Magic never fails to work 
prodigies in all fuch na- 
tions as believe in it. The 
Oftiacs and other favages 
of Afia are no lefs given 
toforcery and witchcnft 
than the Laplanders, and 
we have all heard of the 
JoNCLEURs, thofe 'magi- 
cians fo revered among 
the Barbarians of Ame- 
rica. Firjl Edit 
t Vid. Verel. Runo- 
graph, Sbandr p, 21. 



The 
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The older thefe infcrlptions arc the better 
they are engraven. We rarely find them 
written from the right hand to the left -f* : 
but it is not uncommon to meet with the 
line running from the top to the bottom 
after the manner of the Chinefe and feveral 
nations of India; or from the top to the 
bottom, and then turning round to the 
left, and fo up again to the place it begins 
at ; or elfe from the left to the right, and 
ib back to the left again, which was the 
manner of the early Greeks, and had its 
name from the refemblance to a furrow 
traced by the plough *• The greater part 
of the ancient monuments written in the 
Runic character, which are ftill preferved, 
are inicriptio^s difperfed here and there in 
the fields §, and cut out on large ftones or 
pieces of rock. The Scandinavians wrote 
alfo on wood, on the bark of the birch-, 
tree, and on prepared fkins. When they 
had occafion to impart any matter to an 
abfent perfon, they difpatched a meflenger 
with a bit of bark, or a fmall poliftied piece 
-of wood, on which they commonly ex- 
prefled their meaning with much exadlnefs. 

f Vid. Worm. Litte- found in churches, and 

rar. Run. cap. xxv. f6metimcs in other build- 

* Bourfop>iJov. ings, T. 

§ They are alfo often 

Cbap.XIIL There 
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There are ftill extant fome of thefe epifUe^) 
andi even love-ktters written on thefe 
pieces- of bark and bits of wood ||. As for 
bo0bs compofed* in the R^nic charadler, 
the moft ancient we can fin^, appear to 
have been written about the time that 
Ghriftianity took place in the North, as m 
judged- from feveral proofs, particularly from 
the frequent intermixture of Roman let- 
ters in them* In the tenth and eleventh 
centuries the R«nic gave way flill more 
and^more to the other. Till at length the 
miflionaries fucceeded in totally aboli{hing 
the ufe of them^ as tending to retain the 
j>eople in their ancient fuperftitions. But 
ti^is reformation did^ not ipeedily take placei 
ftnd there remained traces of this charadi^r 
fbr niany fucceeding ages ; nor, as we are 
afflired*, is it yet wholly laid afide among 
the mountaineers of one province in 
Sw«d6n. 



H f Renhielm, a learned 
Swede, in his Notes up- 
on the Icelandic chro- 
nicle, intitled « Tor- 
,« ftein's Wik Saga/' p. 
35, cites an ancient bil- 
Jet-doux, containing only 
th^fe words, " I IhouW 
*< love better, youngmaid, 
**• to repofe on thy bofom, 
** than to poffefs the 
y riches of the thrco In- 

9 



«dies," Olaus Wor- 
mius alio tells us,, that he 
had one in his cabinet of 
curiofities which was writ 
upon little tables of wood, 
but he hath not thought 
proper to tranflate it. 

FirJiESt. 

* See Dalin. Su. Rib. 

hift. torn. i. p. 237. and 

Benzd. colledt, hifl:. p. i. 

cap, I. 

•' -I(haU 
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I (hall avoid entering into the difputcs 
which have been raifed on the fubjeft of 
the ancient northern tongues : For however 
the refearch may have been heretofore 
carried on with much gravity, it was in 
reality very trifling, nor is it a trifle of 
that kind which ferves to interefl: or amufe 
the world at prefent. Let it fufl!ice to re- 
mark, that from the refult of the whole it 
appears, that all Europe at firft Ipoke the 
fame language*, excepting the Sarma- 
TiANS who from the earlieft time had 
one peculiar to themfelves, the Greeks 



* M. Mallet here 
goes upon the erroneous 
hypothefis of M. Pel- 
XOUTIER in his " Hift. 
«< des Celtes ;" that the 
Gauls and Germans were 
the fame people and had 
one common language : 
but this a flight infpeftion 
of the dialcds of their 
refpe£Hve defcendants is 
fufficient to confute, and 
for this the reader lieed 
only caft his eye over the 
fpecimens fubjoincd to 

the preface. For as 

our author obferves juft 
below, *' the ancient 
** languages of the is'OR- 

*^ THERN and WESTERN 

** parts of Europe are 
Chap. XIII. 



** ftill preferved in thofe 
^* countries which the* 
*' Romans never con- 
'* quered ; and trates of 
«^ them are ftill vifible in 
'* others : " An ocular 
ipfpeftion therefore of 
thofe languages thus pre- 
ferved, compared with 
their more ancient dia- 
lefts, will ferve to decide 
a difpute of this fort-bet- 
ter than a thoufand argu- 
ments drawn from con- 
jefture and hypothefis, or 
from obfcure paflages of 
ancient Latin and Greek 
authors, who knew no-^ 
thing of any language but 
their own. T. 

who 
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who borrowed many of their terms from 
iEgypt and the Eaft, and the Romans 
who m part adopted the language of Greece. 
This ancient language of the northern and 
wcftern parts of Europe has only been 
prcferved in thofe countries, which the Ro- 
mans never conquered ; although evident 
traces of it are ftill vifible in others that 
were long fubjedt to their dominion. The 
Spanifli and French tongues abound with 
many words which we find flill extant in the 
Teutonic *, fome of them fuch as the Ro- 
mans could not obliterate, and many others 
introduced by the frequent migrations from 
the North. It is true, that the common 
lot of all the languages in the world hath 
attended this, to be branched out into al* 
mofl as many different dialeds as there 



♦ The ancient lan- 
guage of the NORTHERN 
parts of Europe was the 
Gothic or 7 eutonic ; 
that of the western 
parts, the Gaulish or 
Celtic : Thefe two 
languages had originally 
no refemblance : Yet the 
Spanifh and French and 
Italian tongues have fome 
words derived from both. 
Thofe of Celtic origin 
were what prevailed in 
Spain and France and 



the northern parts of Ita- 
ly before the Roman con- 
quefts: thofe of Teu- 
tonic derivation were 
imported into thofe coun- 
tries by the Gothic emi- 
grants after the decline of 
the Roman empire. This 
diftinftion carefully at- 
tended to, would remove 
all the obfcurity, confu- 
fion and miftakc, which 
fome learned men have 
thrown on this fubje<3. 
. T. 



were 
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were different nations who fpoke'it;' biit 
they all of them retain ample proof of 
their origin from one common parent. 
<^ The Teutonic or Gothic tongue of the 
*' fourth and fifth centuries is very like the 
^^ language of Wales and Bas-firetaign^ 
** and have fome refemblance to the 
^* Irifli *." That tongue is ftill Ipoken in 

Iceland^ 



♦ This ftrangc error, 
which I chu(e to dlftin- 
guifli by inverted commas, 
our ingenious author 
could never have fallen 
into, had he been a na- 
tive of this ifland, where 
dialefts of the Teuto- 
nic and Celtic lan- 
guages are ftill fpoken by 
innumerable multitudes. 
The Teutonic tongue 
of the fourth and fifth 
centuries was the parent 
of our An GLp- Saxon, 
whence is derived our 
prefent EngHsh. The 
language of Wales, 
Bas-Bretaigne, and 
the Erse for Irish) are 
known defccndants (at 
ieaft the two former) of 
the ancient Celtic. But 
we, of this ifland, know 
that there are hardly any 
two languages in the 
Chap. XIII. 



world, radically mor^ 
different than the Welsh 
and English: And fuch 
as are acquainted with the 
ftate of the Anglo- 
Saxon and Gothic 
tongue before the times 
of Chriftianity, well know 
that it was ftill more re- 
mote from the Welsh 
and Erse, than our mo- 
dern English; for thcfe 
three languages have at 
prefent many terms in 
common, relating to re- 
ligion, government and 
the. conveniences of life, 
which they have either 
borrowed from the Latin 
or from each other, in 
confequence of their vici- 
nage, or their profeffing the 
fame faith, and their liv- 
ing under the fame or a 
fimilar form of govern- 
ment: Whereas origin- 
ally 
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Icekfxd, and in fome mountainous .pro« 
ivinccs of tSwcden. The Danifli, theNor- 
Twegian and the Swedifh are evidently the 
£une, and are very hfce the German^ tfpt- 
cially theJLiOW D^tcfa. It fccms as if the 
cfoic^ colonies under the condud: of Odin, 
whafettkd in Scandinavia and the north- of 
Germany, ' had only introduced a fofterpro- 
nunciation^ a very few new wOrds, and 
ibme fmall difference in the terminations. 

After what we have fcea of the cha- 
raGer and manners of the Scandinavians, 
we cannot form any very high idea of their 
(language. As men only invent terms in 
proportion as they acquire ideas, lan- 
guage muft of courle have been at firft 
very poor and unadorned, not at all ex- 
preffivc of a variety of abftradt notions; but 
among a free, independant and warlike 
people, it muft have borrowed its colour- 
ings from the genius of the fpeakers *. 

iThere 



ally thcfe were diiFercnt. 
And yet after all, the 
Welsh and Erse conti- 
nue as remote as poffible 
from the English (and 
every other branch of the 
Teutonic whether an- 
cient or modern) in their 
genius, idioms, inflection. 



conftrudion, general «- 
pia verbontmy and every 
other criterion of lan- 
guage. See the Speci- 
mens annexed to the pre- 
face. , T. 
* " Nations like fmglc 
*'. men, have their peai- 
*' liar ideas 5 thefe peai- 
<t liar 
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There is always fomethingrto be admimdm 
rthe language of a free people^ ihowever 
Lgrofs and ignorant they may 'be in other 
refpe(3:s : Such a language has always on 
energetic brevity, lively and fententious 
rturns, and pifturefque cxprcffions, which 
ithe conftraint of our i education^ ithe ifear 
.of ridicule, and the dominion of fafliion 
)rendcr the modern tongues incapable ^fine- 
itaining. But whatimufl: have contributed 
itillfurther tagivetftrcngthand fuBlimilyt^tD 
-that df the ancient ScaiuiinaviaDS was.tneir 
^neral and diftingm/hed)tafte for pmtry. 
This is a fLibjeft fo interefiing>as to ddfcjve 
(to he; treated with particular attention. 

Mankind, every where eflentially tbe 

jhm^y have been always led to :poeti%?dl 

\compofitxoij, priorto.that of profe. fEhis 

^feems, at prefent, the freverfe of the natural 

x^rder; but iwe think fo either through oor 

^tejudiccs jor for want of putting ourfelves 

in the place of a people who are ignorant -of 

the art of writing. Bleafing founds and 

^the attratStiohs of harmony would iftrike at 

tfirft .icvery car; but rfong could not 4ong 

** liar ideas become the 5Mype. . "Hfi^f XIP^S^^'S 

*' genius of their Ian- . 'V lir^* Pf' ^'vP^gw^^ri^^Srffr 

" guage, firice the fynir. .^,: /. ^^k^s^^j^^^^M. 

*' bol muft of courfe cor- ' . ^ ^ i v -iT • 

** refpond to its arche* 

Chap. XIII. . fubfift 
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fubfift without poetry. No fooner was It 
obferved how thcfe two united powers 
£xed and impreffed thofe images on the 
mind, which the memory was defiroas of 
retaining; than they acquired a new de- 
gree of efleem^ elpecially among fuch as 
aipired to a lading fame. Verfe was made 
uie of to prefervc the memory of remark- 
able events and great adtions. The laws of 
a people, their religious ceremonies and 
rural labours were alfo recorded in num- 
bers, becatife thefe are fubjedts which con- 
iifting of a great variety of particulars, 
might eafily fall into oblivion. Hence it 
was that Greece could already boafl of an 
Homer, an Hefiod, and of many other 
poets, feveral ages before Pherecydes* 
had written in profe. Hence among the 
Gauls and other Celtic nations there were 
poems compofed on all fubjeds from the 
carlieft ages, which the Druids, who were 
appointed to educate the youth, frequently 
employed twenty years in teaching them to 
repeat -f* '^^^^ cuftom, rendered facrecj 
by. its high antiquity, which ever com- 
i^nds refpedt from the people^ was in 

•'He lived 6oajrears expedition.^ 
after the taking of Troy ; f Caefar. Comment, 

vrtleriias there were poets lib, yi. lij., 
previous to that famous 

r;;^ force 



force many ages after the art of writing 
liad pointed out a more perfedl method of 
preferving the memorials of human know- 
ledge. In like manner the Scandinavians 
for a long time applied their Runic letters 
only to the icnfelcfs purpofcg above-men- 
tioned ; nor did they during {x> many years 
^ver think of committing to writing thoie 
verfes with which their memories were 
loaded ; and it is probable that they only 
wrote do\yn a fmall quantity of them at 
laft. The idea of making a book never 
entered into the heads of thofe fierce war- 
riors, who knew no medium between the 
violent exercifes and fatigues of war or 
hunting ; and a ftupid lethargic ftate of 
inadion. Among the innumerable advan- 
tages, which accrued to the northern na- 
tions from the introduftion of the Chrif^ 
tian religion, that of teaching them to ap- 
ply the knowledge of letters to ufeful 
purpofes, is not the leaft valuable. Nor 
could a motive lefs facred have eradicated 
that habitual and barbarous prejudice, 
which caufed them to negled: fo admirable 
a &cret. The churches and monafteries. 
were at leaft fo many afylums where this 
iccret was preferved, while the ferocity of 
manners which prevailed in the dark ages, 
tended again to confign it to oblivion. The 
theological difputes between the different 
,; yox.I. Chap. XIIL C c fedts 
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icfls had this good effcd, that they obti^ 
thepd to coni^ t many ancient books, and 
t0 comppfe ndw ones^ The Celtic reUgioi^ 
on the contrary, by relying on poetry ^ 
tradition for the jprefen^on of its tenets, 
a^d in a manner forbidding the ufc of wai- 
ting, left thqr {faould be divulged^ muft 
lieeds extend the empire of barb^iiih and 
ignoraacei. ' 

So long a3 that religion prevailed in die 
Northi the ufe of letters being very K- 
mited -, it k no paradox to fay that verfe 
was a neceflary mediam. of knowledgCi 
and the poet an eflential oSicer of the 
ilate. And if it requires a peculiar and 
tlncQmmoo genius to excel in this art, the 
profcilbrs ot it would of courfe acquire a 
very high, degree of efleem and K^peSt. 
All fhe hiftorical monuments of the Nort^ 
are full of the honours paid this order 
of men both by princes and people ; npft 
can the annals ^ of poetry produce any ^ 
or country which refledts more glory ai^ 
l^ftre upon it. The ancient chronictei^ 
conftantly reprefent the kings of Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden as attended by 
one or more scalds ^ ; for this was th0 

* The word Sgald is " of language.** Vi^R 

judged by Torfaeus to Torfaei Praefa^. ad Ox*- 

have fignified originally cades^ fQlio* T. 

** a fmoother and poliflier 

najne 
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name they g^te their poets. They were 
more e^ecially l^QXK>ured and careiTed at the 
courts 0( chc^ jpfinces, who diflinguiihed 
thefnielvesi !by their great adtions and 
pftiBofi' for g^ry. HARoidD; HARFAGREi 
for inftahcd^ placed theiri ; at his feaft| 
above all the other officer^ of his court % 
B$aoy princes entrufled tbem both in peace 
and war with commi^ns of the utmoft 
importance. They never fet out on> aay 
Coofiderahle expedition, without .fome of 
them in tlieir train. HiycoN carl of Nor- 
way had five celebrated poets along with 
him in that famous batde of which I have 
%oken» when the warriors' of Jomfburg' 
were defeated; and hiilory records that 
they iung each an ode to animate the fol- 
dtters before they engaged -f-* ' But they 
enjoyed another advantage, which would 
)x more the envy of the poets of thefc^ 

*^ Vid. Hift. Norveg. eyc-witneflcs of' his ex- 

vo3.IJ.p.2i. fiartholin. prloits (as defcribed hv 

Cauf. Contempt, a Dan. our author below) : thei^ 

Mortis, p. 1 66. bards compored each of 

f See Torf Bartholin, them a fong on the fpot, 

p. 1 72. who produces other which Bartholin has 

inftances to the fame pur- printed and accompanied 

pofe : particularly that of with a Latin verfion. 

Olave king of Norway,, Other fongs of the fame 

T(^o placed three of his kind may be fouj^d in the- 

Scalds abou^ him to be fume author. T« 

.^Ch.ap.XIII. Cc 2 jia^s, • 
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days. They were rewarded for the poemt^ 
they €ompofed in honour of the kings and 
heroes, with magnificent prefents. We 
hever find the scald finging his vcrfes at 
the courts of princes withom being recom^ 
penfed with golden rings, glittering arips; 
and rich apparel. Their refpedl for this or* 
der of men often extended fo far as to remit 
the punifhment of crimes they had commit-* 
ted, on condition they fued out their pardon 
in verfc ; and we have flill extant an ode, 
by which Egilx, a celebrated poet, atoned 
for a murder he had been guilty of*. In 
a word, the poetic art was held in fodi 
high eftimation, that great lords and even 
kings did not difdain to cultivate it with 
the utmoft pains tbemfelvea. Rogvald* 
earl of the Orkney iflands pafled for a very 
able poet ; he boafts himfelfj in a fong 
of his which is ilill extant, that he knew 
how to compofe verfes on all fubjeds -f*. 
King Regner was no lefs diftinguifhed for 
his Ikill in poetry, than in war and navi- 



* Eg T LL h^d even kil- 
led the fon of that prince, 
who remitted his punifli- 
ment : This was Eric 
Blodox^ing of Norway. 
The reade;r may fee an 
Englifh verfion of the 
poem Egill compofed 
•n this occafion, together 



with the original, in t 
little 8vo pamphlet, in- 
titled ** Five Pieces of 
<* Runic Poetry, tranflat- 
*^ ed from the Icelandic 
** language,'* 1763. 

T. 
t Vid. Worm. Litter. 
Runic, p. i95« 

gatiqiu 
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gallon. Many of his poems were Ipng ^ 
pj-cfcrvcd in the North, and may be found 
inferted in the hiftory of his life : and it is 
well known that he died^ no lefs like a 
poet than an hero. 

The rc^eft however which the nor- 
thern nations paid to their scalds was not 
owing to the nobility of their extradion. 
A people whofe objedl was glory, could not 
f^til of ftiowing a great deference to. thofe 
who both publKhed it abroad and configned 
it to futurity, let their original be what it 
would. A prince or illuftrious warrior 
oftentimes expofed his life with fo much 
intrepidity only to be praifed by his Scald, 
who was both the witnefs and judge of hi§ 
htravery. It is affirmed that this kind of 
men, altho* poets, were never guilty of flat- 
tery, and never laviflied their praifcs on he** 
roes and kings themfelves unlefs theirgallant 
exploits were quite inconteftible *, Hence 
arofe the cuftom of always bringing theni 
into the fcene of adion : Olave king of 
Norway placing ^ three of* thejn one day. 
around him in battle, c^ied out with fpirit, 
** You (hall not relate what you have only 
** heard, but what, you are eye-witnefles 

♦ Vi4 Bartholin, p. 154. et , cap. 10. lib. i. 
paffim. T. 

Chap. XIII. Cc 3 '^ of 
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'* 6f yoMffelves *." The fam6 poets ufiidly^ 
fling their verfes themfclves itibletnn fdli- 
vlils andin great aJTemblies, to ti^ found o( 
the flute or harp-f-^ But the fubjeS of 
thefe poems was not confine^ t6 one iiogk 
event, fuch as a viftory or fotne generous 
aftion ; it was frequently a gen€aIogic4 
hiftory of all th* kings of thfe feountty, dc- 
dlic^d down ffom the Gods to tie feigning 
prince, who always derived his origin f^ofli 
theth. Thefe poems were, ieeof-ding to' 
TadtUS) the orily aiinals of the Germans | s 
They had great numbers of them, whith 
weife not wholly forgotten in the eighth 
ceritury } fince Egifthard rdates, that 
CrtARLEMAGNfi €aufed thtm to be Cotii* 
mitt^d to writing. *' And cveii learnt 
" himfelf/* adds the hiftorifcn, '< the rud# 
*' and ancicfit fohgs in which the er- 
*y ploits arid thfe wars of the firft pfipceej 
** Were celebrated/* In poems of* th<^ 
>&mt kind co^fifted for iftany agps all the 
hiftbry of the Sfeiindiiiavians. A bard 
li^med Thiodoljpe^ fcelebrate^ ift hi* 

4 Vid. Olaf. Saga ap. J Celebrant ^mmim, 

Vcrel. ^d Herv. Sjlg. p. -antlqUts ('^ifod imm etpu4 

17s* Bartholin. Cauf. illos ntemoria et qnnatium 

Contemp. a Dan. ^c. genus e^) tuijionem, (^c, 

p. 172. Tac.-Germ. e« 10. * 

• t Stephan in not. ad • T^ 
Saxon, p. 12, 

^ ^ terfts 
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i^rffcs the exploits of Harold and thirty 
6f his predeccflbrs 5 another called Ey- 
V^iND, compofed an hiftorical poem Which 
went back as far as Odin. Such are the 
foufces tvhence Saxo drew his materials for 
rile firft {ix or fcven books of his hiftdry, 
and he might doubtlcfs have derived great 
iffiftance ^om them, if he had not hap- 
peiied to live in an age tvholly deftitute 
of that exaft Ikill in criticifijn, which 
kftows how to feparate fads from the 
fiiflions with which they are blended. 

Ttie neceffity there was for poets, the 
natural attra<aions of the art itfelf, and 
^ofe it derived from the manners of th« 
iS^e, greatly multiplied the number of 
^^ALDS. An ancient Icelandic manufcfipt 
has prefetvcd a lift of all fuch as diftin- 
^uifhed thcmfelves in the three northern 
kingdcnns, from the reign of Regner Lod- 
fefog to that of Valdemar IL * They are in 
jitimber two hundred and thirty, among 
whbtti we find more thiii one crowned head. 
Bit what is hot lefs remarkable is, that the 
]^a*^ft part of them are natives of Iceland. 
The reader has doubdefs by this time obfer- 
vcd tJiat we are indebted to that ifland for 
jthnoft dl the hiftorical monuments of the 

♦ Viz. frt)m A. D. 750, to 1I57. — ^Vide Scalda-. 
TAL in Append, ad Lit. Run. OJ. Worm. p. 242. 

Chap, XIIL C c 4 nor- 
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'northern nations now remaining. If c^imot 
eafily be accounted for how it catpe^ to 
pafs, that a jpeople disjoined from the 
reft of the world, few in number, dc- 
prefled by poverty, and fituated in fo un- 
favourable a climate, fliould be capable in 
ihofe dark ages, of manifefting fuch a taftc 
for literature, and flioulcj even rife to 
the perception of the more reined men- 
tal pleafures. While they were • heathens, 
the Icelandic annalifts were always deem- 
ed the beft in the North. After thcf 
had embraced the Chriftian faith, they 
were the firft who thpught pf unravelling 
the chaos of ancient hiftory, who coUedcd 
the old poems, digefted the chronicles into 
a regular form, and applied themfelvcs to 
refcue from oblivion the traditions of their 
pagan theology. Were we better informed 
of certain particulars relating to the ftatc 
of the North during thofe remote age$, wo 
ipight poffibly find the caufe of this pKjPr 
nonjenon either ii? the poverty of the inha- 
bitants of Iceland, which drove them Jo 
feek their fortunes at the neighbouring 
courts ; Or in the fucccfs of their firft bards, 
which excited their emulation^ and *t the 
fame time prepoirefled ftrangers i^ fbeir fa-r. 
vour j Or laftly, in the naturfe of their re- 
publican government, in which the talmt 
gf oratory and the f eputatipn of Jfuperiof 
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^fe and capacity are the dired roads to 
rcfpeft and preferment. 

- The ftile of thefe ancient poems is very 
enigmatical and figurative^ very remote 
from tine common language^ and^ for that 
reafon, grand, but tumid; fublime, but 
obfcure. If it be the charadcf of po- 
etry to have nothing in common with 
profe» if the language of the Gods ought 
to be quite different from that of men, if 
every thing (hould be exprcflcd by imagery, 
figures, hyperboles, and allegories, the 
Scandinavians may rank in the higheft clafs 
of poets : Nor is this unaccountable. The 
fearing flights of fancy may poflibly more 
peculiarly belong to a rude and uncultivated, 
than to a civilized people. The great ob- 
jedts of nature ftrike more forcibly on rude 
ipiaginations. Their pafllons are not im- 
paired by the conftraint of laws and edu- 
cation. The paucity of their ideas and the 
barrennefs of their language oblige them to 
borrow from all nature, images fit to cloath 
their conceptions in. How (hould abftraft 
terni3 and reflex ideas, which £o much 
enervate our poetry, be fo\ind in theirs ? 
They could feldom have been met with in 
•their moft familiar con verfations. The 
pioment the foul, refleding on it^ own 
Qperations recurs inwards, and detaches it- 
/plf from exterior objects, the imagipation 
pljap.XIII, lofe» 
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loies itt Oitrgy, ihc p^om their adivii^ 
the mind becomes feirerc^ and requii^os 
ideas rather diati feniationsj lai^iaage then 
becomes precife and cautions^ and poetry 
bcing^ no longer the child of pm-c frnffion, 
is able to affedt but leebly. it it be a&edy. 
what is become of that magic power whidi 
^e ancients attributed to this art ? It may 
be well faid to exift no more. Thfc pafetry 
of the modern languages is nothing mote 
than reasoning in rhinw, addtefifed to the 
underftanding^ bdt very little to ihe hearts 
No looger eflctitially connefted with pdi^^ 
gionV politics or morality, it is at pre^nt, 
if 1 may fo fay, a mere private art, m 
aknuiement that attains its end when it 
hdth gained the cold approbation of a fe^ 
felcdt judges. 

-Tlte moft affeSing and moft flriking 
pafiages in the ancient northern poetryi 
were fuch as now feem to us the mofl wbkn^ 
fical, unintelligible and overftrained : Sd 
different are our mpdes of thinking frottl 
theirs. We can admit of nothifig belt 
what is accurate and perfpicuous. They 
only requiifed bold and alloniihing images 
which appear to us hyperbolical and g^ 
ganfic. What adfo contributes to rendel 
their poetry very obfcmre at prefont, is that 
the language ^ it is bjorrowed from their 
ftD^tboi^yj a^mythdpgy not Id familiar id 
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»a as that of the Greeks and Romans* 
When they did not allude to their own 
fables, thejr took their metaphors ffoto; 
ot&er fubjeQs, which were comttioivly very 
far-fetched and remote : Thus a poet ftJ- 
dom expreflbd heaven by any other terni 
than ^* the Cc^ll of At giant Ymer/* al- 
lading to a fable on that fubjedt. The 
rain-bow wa6 called ** the bridge of the 
*^ Gods :" Gold was *' the tears of Freya:** 
Poetry, ** the prefent, or the drink of 
** Odin/' The earth was either indiffer- 
ently '' the fpoufe of Odin, The flefli of 
^ Ymer, The daughter of the night. The 
*' veflfel which floats on the ages. Or the 
•* foundation of the air :" Herbs and plants 
Wtre called, *' the hair or the fleece of 
^* the earth/' A combat was termed " a 
^ hath pf blood. The hail of Odin, The 
^ ftiockof bucklers:" The fea was '* the 
^^ field of pirates, and the girdle of the 
« earths'* Ice, *« the greateft of all 
^^ bridges /' A (hip, ^^ the horfe of the 
*f waves :'* The tongue, *^ The fword of 
" words/' &c. Each of their deities 
plight be expreflTed by an infinite variety 
of phrafes. In {hort, a peculiar ftudy of 
this kind of language was neceflTary to con^ 
ftitute a poet; for which reafon they early 
jpompofed a didiionary of it for the ule 
gs well of the Scalds, as their readers. 
phap,S;m. The 
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The fame Rpgvald earl of the Orkneys 
before fpokcn of, is faid to have cbmpofcd 
a work of jthis fort, which, according to 
\yormius, is ftill extant, under the name of 
THE POETICAL KEY*. Attothcr is found 
at the end of the Icelandic Edda, and is 
intitled scald a, or The art of Poetry* 
This is a coUecf^ion of epithets and (ynoni- 
mous words fcledlcd from their beft poets, 
very like thofe which are put into the 
hands of young people when they fii;ft" ap- 
ply themfclves to Latin poetry. 

Yet they fometimes compofed vcrfes in ^ 
more fimple ftile, and nearer approaphing to 
common language; but this only happened 
when in converfation a Scald, either toihew 
his happy talent, or to do more honour to 
the perfon with whom he converfed, anfwcr- 
ed in extemporary metre, This fingular 
mode of exprefling themfelves was very 
common among the ancient Sc^ndin^yian^ 
and proves in what degree of cfteem diii- 



* Vid. Worm. Litter. 

Bunic, p. 195. Rog-- 

Vatdus Orcadum comeSy 
frinceps egregiuSy inter 
alias nobiles doteSy quibuSr 
ornatus ejly prajiantijpmus 
et frompiijfimusfuii Rhytb- 
mijiay etchAVEM rhyth- 
MITICAM, qt4a adhuc ex- 



tatj cofifedjfe diciiur^^'^^ 
habuit ftiam il^ in P^^ 
laflinam navigans itimrii 
comlteT Rhythmijias i^ 
IjlandoSy qui una cufnipfi 
res quotidie gejias rhyihmk 
comprehenderunty et magna 
apud il/um jn a/timftti^m 
fuerunt. T, 

people 
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people held the art of poetry. The chitH' 
nicies have preferved a great number of 
fnch conyerfations in verfe ; and there is 
reaibn to believe that theie poems^ whichi 
might be fung at firft and e^j committed 
to memory, were oftentimes the text of 
which fucceeding chronicles were nothing 
more than commentaries or expofitions. 
There is no appearance that the verfes 
were compofed by the authors of thofc 
hiflories : They are never afligned to any 
but the SCALDS by profeflion ; and are 
quoted by the hiftorians as their proofs and 
vouchers : And befides it is known to have 
been ufual with the Scalds to interlard 
their diicourie with extemporary verfes-i 
There are to this day both in the North, in 
Italy and in other countries, many fatlious 
compofers of impromptus. Thus it is 
reported of an Icelandic bard, named Si- 
VARD *, that when he fpoke in profe his 
tongue feemed embarrafled and to deliver 
his thoughts with difficulty, but that he 
expreffcd himfelf in verfe with the greateft 
fluency and eafe. The hiftorians frequently 
and pofitively aflure us that thefe verfes 
were fpoken ofF-harid. This is what is, 
remarked in the life of the poet Egill, 
for inftance, who purchafed his pardon 

* Vid. Olav. in Epift. apud Worm. Litter. Runic. 
Chap. XIII. jfrom 
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&9rA the' kj»g of Norwa^r by Gxipi^ 
ta wrtMnporary ode which ftffl renmfis^ 

fjfli Is iiltUkd THE^ RANSOM OF EoiLL ^i 

7h0 ^me elogium is oftea givejn to aat 
^thtir more ^ncient Scdd, called Ey vii*in 
tnd jg^rnaimed from his ft^perior talents^ 
J* The cf ofs <^ the poets." AU the chno 
m^s mentio«b his great facility in eomt 
pofiqg vcrfes, as a matter vstil knowii 
threughout the North. 

We muft not however infer, tb^ ^cfir 
poets were wholly uhconfincd by rdbs^ or 
that even they were not under very farerc 
ones: it is triie, if we may credit Wor^ 
tmius, they w^re ignorant of the fhackki 
<rf rhimcv which have lb loflfg galled mo-? 
dcrn poets rjt; But poffibly this learned 

mail 

fehatur ilbtdginus quo jam 
ludunt noJlraUs^ tAum <?r- 
tificium in ofAOiorsXivroi^ 
ponentes. Meaning only 
that there were 136 forts 
of metre, without includ- 
ing rhyme i for he after- 
wards gives a long peem 
all in rhyme. But the 
' publUber having inad*f 
vertently added in the 
margin (by way of giv- 
ing the contents of the ^ 
paragraph) Modenam 
Rhphmi genus vetirsiurin^ 
tQgnitum'^ fuperficial Rea- 
ders 



' ♦ Vid. Torf* H. N. 
tQin.ii. p. 1 83. et (eq* 

t By way of Appendix 
to his Liter ATUR A Ru- 
fiiiCA, Worirmms h^ gi- 
ven fome of the laws of 
the ancient Runic Poetry 
communicated to hina by 
a^ friend : One of thefe is, 
** Rhythmorum vcterum in-- 
^^finita fere funt genera^ 
** vulgo tamen ujttatiorum 
** centum triginta fex ejji 
•• putantur :" the , author 
adds by way of corollary 
. .• . 'Nee inter bite recen-- 



man ihoatd rather have faid^ diat the old 
Rprthem poets did not always make ufe of 
fliime; for he even quotes, in the hmch 
treatiie> ancient poems which are not Only^ 
in rhiihe, but even rhimed with theut* 
isioft exaffcnefe*'. Bartholik has alfo 



4ers have been led into 
the miflake, that Rhyme 
WAS tipfaolly unknown to 
t]^^ northern Scalds^ 
and hy parity of reafon 
tot all the Gothic poets ; 
wkeceas it avas undpubt- 
eily frpm the^ tb^( this 
igod^m Qjnf^^fosnt of 



verfc derived its origin* 
and life. T. 

^ Th^ is the fam^ufi 
Odeof Egjll» memionQ^* 
above ; which is not only 
in fingle, but double 
rhymes. Take a (huuta; 
by way of fpedmeip : 



Raud hilmer bior 
That v or hrafh-^gior 
PUinn hittefior 
Flugn dreyn^gffinr 
Oi Flagds gota 
T^m-hiodur Jkota 
7'brad nifi Nara 
Nattufrd at a. 



i: jr. ** The king dyed 
*• his fword in crimfon ; 
•* his fword that glutted 
**. the h^ngry ravens*. 
^\ The weapon aimed at 
** hum^n life. The 
*1 blpody lanc;es flew. 
^\ Thecomyiandcrof the 
<f Scotti^i fleet fed fat 
•* the birds of prey. The 



« fifterof Nara [Death J 
** trampled on the fdc: 
** (he trampled on the 
*' evening food of the 
" eagle," See Fivs 
Pieces of Runic Po- 
etry, p. 52. 93. Olaxi 
Worm. Liter atur. 
RuKic. p. 232. 

T. 
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given tis tw6 little fongs in rhime, which 
feenx to be older than the tenth centuryf*. 
It is probable that many more of the 
iame age, are either totally toft or con*- 
cealed in manufcripts which I am unao 
qtiainted with. Since that time the poets 
have more and more run into the ufe of 
rhime. We find in the coUedlion, of an- 
cient monuments, publifhcd by Mr. Bior- 
ner, a pretty long poem, which, according 
to that author, was writ in the cwelfth or 
thirteenth century ; this poem is not only 
moft exadly and uniformly in rhime, but 
the meafure feems to be much like what 
we [the f'rench] call heroic or Alexandrine 
verfe. Some people have^ advanced that 
rhime is of a very ancient date among the 
Celtic nations ; but it is difficult to give 
very fblid proofs of this : it is however 
likely enough, if we refle<a that the Scan- 
dinavians* were long acquainted with it, 
and that there is no kind of harmony car 
cadence more fimple or more likely to catch 
the ear. 



t Vid. Olaf. Tryg. 
guafon. Saga apud Bar^ 
tholin. Cauf. contempt. 
a Dan. mortis, p. 8i, et 
p. 489. \ 

* This is true, fup- 
pofing the Scandinavians 



1 

1 



were a branch of Ac 
Celtes: One may how- 
ever infer from its behif 
ufed among thofe nor* 
them tribes, that it cfojjf 
prevailed among die o^M 
Gothic natiofis* Ti' ^ 

. ^ it ' 
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[t is not eafy to difcover wherein con- 
sd the mechanifm and harmony of thofe 
lent verfes which were not in rhime. 
e learned who have made the northern 
guages their ftudy, fancy they difcover 
fome of them the Saphic meafure, which 
ny Greek lyric poets and Horace in 
:in fo frequently chpfe *. In others the 

ptfet 



Dalin* Suea. Rik« 
. lib, viiif ' ■ ■ [This 
nbUnce to the Sap- 

meafure, will I am 
id be found only ima- 
ary. It niay with 
e certainty be affirm- 
hat the vaft variety of 
re ufed by the ancient 
LDs may chiefly, if 
altogether be reduced 
ifferent }fix\ds of Al- 
ation. Jn Wormius 
lave an ex^ft anal3rfis . 
►ne of thefe forts, of 
re: in which it w^ 
liiite that the ftanza 



or ftrophe fhould confift 
of four diftichs, and each 
verfe of fix fyllables. In 
each diftich three words 
at leaft were required to 
begin with the feme let- 
ters, (that is, two words 
in one verfe, and one in - 
the other), that there • 
fhould befides this be tWQ 
correfpondent fyllables in 
each verfe, and that none 
of the correfpondences 
ought immediately to fol- 
low each other; &c. as 
in the following Latii^ 
couplet: 



ChriSTus Caput noSTrum 
CorONet te bONis. 



^his appears to us at 
bnt, tp be only a very 
rioiis way of trifling ; 
'ever we ought not to 
rox.I. Chap. XIII, 



decide too haflily : ev6ry 
language has its own pe- 
culiar laws of harniony ; 
and as the ancient Greeks 
D d and 
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poet fccms toTiavc tied himfelf up tabtgin 
the two firft lines of each ftrophe wi^ 
the fame letters^^ and to confine his verfe 
within fix fyllables. Others thiBfe tbdjr 
obferve that the initial letters of the linei 

eorr^^n4 



and Romans formed' their 
inetre of certain artAil 
diftributipns of their long 
^nd (hort fyllables : fo 
the northern Scalds placed 
the ftrudure of theirs in 
the ftudied repetition and 
adaptation of the vowek' 

juid confonant^^ r-The 

ffime mode ofvcdificatibn 
was admired by our Afi- 
glo-Saxoi^ anceftorsj and: 
Kath not wholly ken laid 
aiide much more than 
two centuries ampng^ our: 
Englifh poets; fee *^ Re- 
^* liqpes of ancient Engl. 
«< poerry," Vol. II-. p, 
26c. — — — It may not be 
amifs to add, that the 
metre of the Welsh 
bards is aUogethenof the 
alliterative kind, and full 
as artificial as that of the 
ancient Scandinavians : 
Yet thofe who thoroughly 
tinderfland that language, 
aflert that this kind of- 
metre is extremely plcaf- 
ing to the ci;r, and does 
not fubjed the poet to. 



more reffraint than the 
(iifFerent forts of feet did 
the Greek and Romai\ 
poets. 

Perhaps it will not be 
diAcuItto i&d ti)e difier^ 
ence between the metre 
off the ancient Claffic^, 
and that of the Gothic 
and Celtic bards^ in the 
diffisrent genios of their 
refpe49ive languages. The 
Greek and Latin tongues 
chiefly confifted- of poly- 
fyllables^ of words ending 
with vowels, and not 0^ 
yerburdened with confa- 
nants : their poets there- 
fore (if they would pro- 
duce harmony) could not 
but make their metre tb 
confifl inquanrity, orthc 
artful difpofal of the long 
and IKort iVllables; 
whereas tlie ola Celtic 
and Teutonic languages 
being chiefly compofed of 
monofyllablcs, could lOTc 
had hardly/any fuch tbmg 
as quantity, and on the 
other hand, abounding-in- 
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c<Jiff^fpond in many different rcfpedls, 
cither in the fame or in different ftrophees. 
The tnoft Ikilfu! ihveftigators of this fub- 
ytdt iffiirt us, that the poets perpetually 
ni^ented new mfeafurfes, ind reckon up one 
hundred and thirty-fix kinds *. The ex- 
pJicatibn of them we muft leave to the 
aflidtifty of thofe who have reckoned them 
tip. 

Thi^ tafte for the abftrufe and compli- 
cafed, could not fail of running them into 
allegories aftd enigrnas of every kind : We 
often meet with princes and great warriors 
in the ancient chronicles, propofing riddles 
arid affixiiig penalties on fuch as could 
not unravel them. In the firft interview 
king Regner had with the beautiful fhep- 
herdefs before mentioned, he tried by 
enigmas to difcover whether her wit was 
anfwerable to her beauty. Another king, 
named Eric, rendered himfelf famous for 
being able to give immediate anfwers to 
thirty riddles, which Odin himfelf had 

harlh confonants, the firft interweaving, repeating 

^ffbrtof their bards to and dividing thefe fe- 

ifeduce it to harmony muft veral founds, as to pro- 

Have been by placing duce an agreeable efFe£l 

thefe confonants at fuch froni their fttudture. T. 
diftances from each other, * Worm. App. Litt, 

fo intermixing them with Run. p. 165. rec. edit. 
vowels, and fo artfully 

, Chap. Xm. D d 2 come 
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cpmp to propofc to him, having afil^mcd 
the appearance of one Gest, a man ex- 
trepiely well verfed in this art. Thefe arc 
^ill extant in an old Icelandic romance*. 
JBut excepting (bme few, which are toler- 
ably ingenious, they are either totally un- 
intelligible, or built on verbal equivoca-' 
tions. The poets were not limited to this 
kind only. There is mention made from 
the earlieft ages of Loqooryphs ^, and 
pther ftill piore trifling fpecies of wit, for 
Vvhich we happily want even namesi Some 
of them muft have coft much labour, and 
all imply fuch an acutenefs and patience in 
the inventors, as would hardly be expeded 
from a nation of warriors. 

In regard to the old poem3, all that is moft 
^peedful to be known about them, is the 
peculiar genius, manner and tafte that runs 
through them. Some 'of them prefent us 
\vith the faithful and genuipe mode of 
thinking of thofe timeSj, but they are of- 
^en difficult to underftand, and ttill more 
to tranflate. Neverthelefs, to fatisfy the 



* Vid. Herva|-er Saga. 
c» xy. 

t A LOGOGRYPH is a 
kind of enigma, which 
cpnfifts of taking, in dif- 
ferent fenfes^ the diffcrr 



ent parts of the fani« 

word. See inftances of 

this fpecies of falfe wit 
in Ol. Wormii Litcrat. 
Runic, p. 183, 185, &c. 



curiofity 
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cViriofity of* thofe readers who like to view 
the. original manners and fpirit of a people, 
I have endeavoured to tranflate fuch frag- 
ihents of ancient northern poetry as would 
beft arifvver this purpofe. Thefe tranfla- 
tions, together with a few explanatory 
notes, will be thrown to the end by way 
6f fequel, and as affbrdihg vouchers to this 
little work. . , 



THerf i-emains now but one word to 
add by way of conclusion. When 
the truth of fads is once folidly eftabliflbed, 
we may fafely reafon -concerning their 
eaufes. From a reprefentation of fuch 
fads, (which are here only brought toge- 
ther and left to fpeak for themfelves) a 
pidure has been given of the ancient 
northern nations. But having thus in* 
formed ourfelves concerning the manners 
of this pfeople ; why may not we proceed a 
ftep farther, to confider the general eaufes of 
their charader. It does not feem impoflible 
here to difcover and peffue the path which 
nature hath taken. A great abundance of 
blood and humours, ftrong and rigid fibres, 
togethef with an inexhauftible vigour, 
formed the conftitutional temperament of 
the Scandinavians ^nd Germans, as they do 
* Chap. XIII. Dd 3 indeed 



n 
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indeed of all favage people who live under 
a like climate*. 

Hence proceeded that impetuofity and 
violence of their paffions >yhen they were 
once roufed; and hence in their calmer 
moments that ferious, phlegmatic and in* 
dolent turn. The exercifes of war and the 
chace, which are great fatigues to a kfe 
robuft people, were to them only amufc- 
ments, the meaiis of fhaking off their 
lethargy, and of giving an agreeable and 
even neceflary motion to the body. Their 
relifh for this kind of life, the efFedl of 



* SubSeptentrionibus nu- 
triuntur gentes imrnani- 
bus corporibusj candidis co- 
hribusy /anguine multpy 
quoniam ab humoris plent^ 
taiey ccelique refrigera- 
tionibus Junt confirmatu 
Sanguinis abundantid ferro 
refifiunt fine timore, ... 
^i refrigeratis nafcuntur 
regionibus ad armor um, ve^ 
hementiam paraticres fitnt^ 
magnifque viribus ruunt 
fine timore^ fed tarditate 
aninu refringuntur. Vi- 
truv. lib. vi. The an- 
cients bear witnefs to 
thefe affertions ; The 
fentiments of Vitruvius 
are here nothing more 



than their general opi- 
nion. [Let the reader 
caft his eye over the fol- 
lowing paffages. ^ Septenr 
irionales poputi largo fan' 
guine redundantes. Veg^. 
J, 2. Gothi £onfi:ietttiii 
virittm fretij robore cvr^ 
poris validiy manu prompu^ 
Ifidor. Chronic, p. 730. 
Germanica nationesj fa' 
vijjimis duraia frigortkuSj 
mores ex ipfo c<eU rigors 
traxerunt. Ifid. Ork. 
lib. ix. cap. 2. ScyiM 
gens laboribus et bellis of" 
per a: vires corporum im-^ 
.tnenfie. Juftin. lib. iu 
cap. 3, FirJlMu] 

confti- 
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cdnftitution^ illreogthened in itS turn the 
caufe that produced it. Thus ftrortgljr 
moulded by the haild of nature, and reii-^ 
idered hardy by education, the opinion thcj^ 
entertained of their own courage and 
ibength muft have given the peculiar turii 
to their chara<fler. A man wno thinks he 
has nodhdng to fear, cannot endure any 
fort of conftraint ; much lefs will he iubmit 
to any arbitrary authority* which he fees 
x»ly fupportcd by human power, or liich 
as he can brave widl impunity. As he , 
thinks himfelf not obliged to court any 
one*s favour cm: deprecate his refentment, 
he Icorns diflimulation, artifice or falfliood^ 
He regards thefe faults, the effedls of fear, 
jas the naoft degrading of all others. He is 
idwajrs ready to repel force by force ; hence 
lie is neither fufpicious nor diftruftful. A 
declared enemy to his enemy, he attacks 
openly; he confides in and is true to others; 
generous and fometimes in the higheft de- 
gree magnanimous, becaufe he places his 
deareft intereft in the idea he entertains 
iind would excite of his c6urage. He does 
toot willingly confine himfelf to fuch occu- 
patioiis as require more affiduity than ac- 
tion, more application of mind than body; 
becaufe moderate exercife is not fufficient to 
put his blood and fibres into fuch a degree 
x>( motion as is neceffary to his own eafe* 
Chap. XII|. . D d 4 Hence 
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Hence that diftafte for the arts ; arid as the 
paflions always endeavour to juftify them* 
ielves, hence alfo that contempt and preju- 
liice which reprefcnts the profeflion of the 
.arts as diftionourable. War then becomes 
the only employment he can exercife with 
pleafure. The frequent and extreme vi- 
ciffitudes, the fatigues and dangers at- , 
tpndant 'on this way of life, arc alone 
able to throw him into thofe violent and 
coiitinual agitations his hatit of body re- 
^juires,. Now if we fuppofe after this a 
whole fociety compofed of fuch men, to 
what a degree of emulation muft their cou- 
rage arife ? The love of diftindion fo na- 
tural to all men, having here no other 
objedt jhan perfonal valour, with what ar- 
dour muft that quality have been cultivated 
and cheriftied ? The love o£ arms becom- 
ing thus their ruling and univerfal paffion, 
would foon charaderife their religion, dic- 
tate ,their laws, and in (hort form their 
prejudices and opinions, which decide every 
thing among mankind. 

But it may be objeded, that if the man- 
4)ers and charader of the ancient northern 
people proceeded fo much from the climate, 
as the lame caufe ftill operates, whj^ isJ the 
effect altered ? This is only a Ipecious 
diriiculty. A nation is never foleJy iti- 
jtiutiiced by climate, except in its infancy; 
y ' ^- . while 
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Avhile it Is uncultivated and barbarous it 
is only guided by inftindk; the objeds of , 
fenfe and the modes of living being as yet 
iimple and uniform. When after fbmc age$> 
teafon has been expanded by experience 
and refleftion, when legillators have arifen^ 
who either by the native force of genius, 
or by obferving the manners of other na- 
tions, have fb enlarged their underiland- 
ings as to perceive the neceffity of a change 
of manners, it is then that a new fyftem 
of principles combat, and either divide the 
empire with, or totally triumph over the 
firft phyfical caufes. Such was the imme- 
diate effeft of Chriftianity in the North, an 
event which, confidered only in a philo- 
fophical light, fhould be ever regarded as 
the dawn of* thofe happy days, which were 
afterwards to ihine out with fuperior iplen- 
dour. In efFe6t, this religion, which tended 
to corredl the abiife of licentious liberty, 
to banifli bloody diflentions from among 
individuals, to reftrain robberies and pi- 
racy, foftening the ferocity of manners, 
requiring a certain knowledge of letters and 
hiftory, re-eftablilQhing a part of mankind; 
who groaned under a miferable flavery, in 
their natural rights, introducing a relifli for 
a life of peace, and an idea of happinefs 
independant of fenfual gratifications, fowed 
the feeds, if I may fo fpeak, of that new 
Chap. XIII. • Spirit, 
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i^iiiU wkicli grew to maturity in ^e iuc^ 
^reeding agei^ ^md to which the a^rts and 
fciences fpringing up along with it, added 
ftill more ilrcngtb and vigour. 
. But after all, is it very certain, as theob^ 
je^on fuppofes^ that the climate of Europe 
hath not undergone a change £nce the UmG$ 
we ipeak of ? Thoie who have read the ^x^ 
cients with attention, think differently, and 
conclude, that the d^ree$ of cold are at 
this time much kfs feiv^re than they wei» 
formerly. This is not t, place to enlarge 
on a fubieft which might appear foreign to 
the work ** Let it fuffice to obferve, that 
the rivers in Gaul, namely, the Loire and 
the Rhone were regularly frozen over every 
year, fo that frequently whole armies with 
their carriages and baegage could march 
over them "f-. Even the Tyber froze at 
Rome, and' Juvenal fays pofitively, that it 
was requifite to break the ice in winter, ia 
order to come at the water of that river §- 

Maoy 

♦ L*Hiftoirc dcs Cel- v. Dion alfo mentions 

its, torn. i. c. 12. may be , the coldnefs of Gaul, 

Goofulted in this matter. lib. Ixxix. and Statius ill 

+ Vid. Died. Sip* lib. Sylv. lib. x. carm. i. 

§ Hybernum fraSfa glacie dejcmdet in anuum, 
Ter matutino Tyberi mergeiur. Juv. Sat. 6. 

The abbe du Bos, from Tyber at Rome now 
whom this quotation is freezes no more than the 
borrowed, adds, that the Nile at Grand Cairo, 

and 



i^Kookc p^ bs fuU of ice.aad ihoiF^; 
O^ afltti^ u$, tb^ th$ Bkck Sot wm 
£ro!^n aaaqally^ .9ml 2||)$i^s.&r tbs tnidi 
of this tp t;h^ £^?eiw>itf of tbe pcovkce^ 
w|ip)Qb 9^^PK( ke i|i«ti«U¥i9 : be alib relatet 
^Mff^ €ifcuQi{|^ne(B$ ci^nc^roiDg tha^ cii-^ 
]^at:e9 wliic^ at preieat agree jonly with Nor^ 
way 9r Sweden $• The foxiefts of Thrace 
and PaBnonia ^ere full Qf V white' bears 
%^ white bciarsy in like nt^anner as now 
^ forefts erf xhfi Norjh -j-^ The northern 

part 



and that t|ie Romans 
reckon it a very rigorous 
winter if the fnow lies 
tiirp days on the ground 
iinmelted, and if there is 
any ice on the fountains 
which are expofed to the 
North. 

* See in particular lib. 
ii. fat. 3 et 6. 

t Vid. Trift. lib. iii. 
eleg. 9. De Pohto. lib. iv. 
eleg. 7. 9. ^0. Tourne- 
fort, a native of Pra- 
vence, fays in his Voy- 
ages, that there is no part 
of the world where the 
climate is more mild, nor 
the fruits more abundant 
than in Thrace j and 
that the Black Sea is 
now never frozen. Yet 

Chap. XIIL 



Pliny, Herodian, Strabo, 
and other authors ex- 
prefsly fay, that Thrace 
is in a moft frightful cli^ 
mate, that the inhabitants 
are forced to bury in the; 
earth and to cover ov^i 
with dung, during tiuf 
winter, all the fruit-trees 
they wifh to prefprvCt 
Ovid and Strabo agree in 
faying, that the countries 
about the £orifthenes^aQ4 
the Cimmerian Bofpi^pr 
rus are both uninhabite4 
and uninhabitable by rea- 
fon of the cold. Vi^f 
Plin.lib. XV. t.iS. Her 
rodian. lib. i. p.26. Stra- 
bo n. Ovid. Trift. lib. 



HI. 



t Vid. Paufan. Arcad. 



c. XH. 
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piutof Spain was little inhabited forihir 
iamc came*. In-fho^^ dl the ancientf 
who mention the clitnate of Gdill, Ger-^ 
many, Pannonia and Thrace, fpeak of it as" 
infuppof table *f , and agree that the ground 
was covered with fnow the greateft part of 
the year, being incapable of prbducing 
olives, grapes, and moft other fruits. It is 
eafy to conceive that the forefts being 
cleared^away, the face of the country bet- 
ter cultivated, and the marfhy j5laeM 
drained, die moid exhalations which 
generate cold, muft be confiderably lef- 
fened, and that the rays of the, fun muft 
have a freer accefs to wai*m the fearth. 
The fame thing has happened in North 
America fince the Europeans have carried 



c. xii. Th^ Gaulifh ahd 
German horfes were very 
fmall and ill-made, as are 
thcfe of the coldeft parts 
of Scandinavia, which 
M. Buffon attributes to 
the fevere cold of thofe 
countries. V. Hift. Nat. 
torn. iv. du Cheval. Equi 
mn' forma confptcui. Tac. 
Germ. Jmnenfa Germa-- 
fits parva et deformia. 
Caefar. de bell. Gallic, 
lib. xiv. 

♦ Vid. Strab. lib. Hi. 
'[Polybius fpeaks 



of Arcadia itfelf as fituatc 

under a cold ahd humiJ 

climate. Lib. iv. c. 2i. 

Firji Edit.] 

t ^id i/lis locis afpt' 

tins ? Cicer. Sithma 

nix. Germania informs 

terris. Afpera ceelo. GeT'^ 

mania frugtferarurn drU- 

rum impatUm. Tacitus 

paffim. Gallica hyerrufri-^ 

gidior. Petronius. Scy^ 

^thico ^quid frigore pejus. 

Ovid. &c. 

Firft EdtU 

. there 
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there their wonted induftiy *. The hU 
ftory of the North leaves us no room to 
douBt, that there have been vaft forefts cut 
dovtrn, and by this fingle means extenfive 
marflies have been dried up and converted 
into land fit for cultivation. Without 
mentioning the general caufes which in-* 
fenfibly cflFed the deftruaion of forefts, it 
was common .to fct thefe on fire in ordeir 
tp procure fertile fields. This was fo ufual 
apradlice in Sweden, that this country is 
fuppofed to have taken its name from 
thence -f. A king of that country was 



* *f Our colonies in 
^f IsTortfh- America" (fays 
a learned Englifliman) 
•< become more tem- 
^* perate in proportion 
** as we, cut down the 
<* foreltsj but they are 
•* in general colder tjian 
*^ the countries of Eu- 
*' rope fitual^d under the 
,*« fame Utitude." Vid. 
Hume's Political Dif- 
courf. Difc. 10. p. 246. 
Father Charlevoix ob- 
fcrves the fame of Ca- 
nada. " Experience,'* 
fays he, <* puts it paft 
** contradidion, that the 
** cold decreafes in pro- 
^* portion as the country 

Chap. XIII. 



/< IS difcovered^" &c. 
Journal Hiftorique d*un 
Voyage en Ameriquc, 
Lettre X. pi r88. 

t From the old Cim- 
biric word ^Suidia to 
burp : Hence lands 
cleared away and pre- 
pared for cultivation are 
called in the North 
Suidior and Suidtohnd. 
The fame derivation 
holds in the German di- 
aled ; Sueden from Sueda^ 
to burn. Vid. Qlai 
Vereli Notae in 
Gotr. et Rolv. 
1664. X2mo. 
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lUrhamtfd thi wood-cutter, iorh^tmig 
grubbed up and cleared vaft provinces, and 
felled the trees with which it wa» dl 
covered. Nor were they lefs cleared aw^ 
ift Norway and Denmark. Thus a chsLOgc 
in the climate, muft long have prececfeil 
that in the manners. 

What conckrfiota ought we to draw from 
aH ttdsf ? If for thefe fifteen or fixteeiy 
dehturies^ the arts, fcienccs, indaftry and 
poHtenefs have been incefiantly advahcidg 
-m the north of Eufrope, v^e carinot but 
evidently difcover three catifes of thisy 
which, though different in their natures, 
teive yist been produ6live 6f the faft^e effeia. 
The firft is that reftlefsnefs natui*al td the 
people of all nations^ bUt whifch ad^s more 
forCcably on the inhabitants of Europe, and 
fe" ev^ liirging them to exchange their pre- 
jfent condition, iil hopes of a better : the 
fecond, flower but equally fure, is the 
change of dimat^: th€ third, more fen- 
:fible, more expeditious, but monfi acci- 
dental, is that communication formed 
between mankind by commerce and celi- 
gioh, and cemeiited by a thoufand new 
relations ; which has in a fhort time tranf- 
porlfed from the South into the North new 
acts, manners and opinions. Thefe three 
^aufes have continually operated, and the 

face 



] 
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face of Scandinavia changes daily* It al- 
ready fhines with fomcwhat more than 
borrowed lights. Time produces ftrangc 
revolutions. Who knows whether the Sun 
will not one day rife in the North ? 
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